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Read What Users Say About. 
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ACTUAL UNSOLICITED Nepredonsacs TAKEN OIRECTLY FROM OUR FILES 


“Saved A Store 
And Several Buildings” 


We consider your INDIAN FIRE PUMPS 

one of the most important pieces of equipment 
in out company. Just two days ago we saved 

@ Dry Goods store and several other buildings with 
small water damage by using INDIANS. 

INDIANS play a large part in 

extinguishing many of our fires and we 

intend to get more in the near future. 


4. $. Williams 


“Firemen Prefer INDIANS To Any 
Other Extinguisher” 


/ once thought INDIAN FIRE PUMPS had use only where 

@ volunteer department was putting out grass hires. 

Since including a No. 90 galvanized INDIAN on our 
apparatus, however, | found that the men would not use 
any other type of extinguisher 


That led me to buy a number of No. 90 solid brass tank 
INDIAN FIRE PUMPS and place them on all our equipment 
Our men are most enthusiastic about INDIANS 

and prefer them to any other hand eating wishes 

for all Class A and smail oi fires 


George Lasher, “In Wo Time At All Had 
Fire Out” 


Today, | glanced out on the street and saw smoke 
coming from the hood of an automobile parked in 
front of my building. | rushed out and a man 

and a woman had gotten out of the car and raised 
the hood. A nice flame of fire had developed. 

/ rushed back in my store and got one of your 
INDIAN FIRE PUMPS and in no time at all had 
the fire out. Someone called the tire department, 

but 1 had the fire out before they arrived 

/ bought these INDIAN FIRE PUMPS from you three 
years ago. They had been standing filled with water 
but never used until today—they worked perfectly. 


a. Preston, President 
Utica Office Supply Co., Ine. 
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BIRMCO 


Bearcat 


Logging 
Traitlers 


YOUR NEEDS 


Photos above and at left show 
Birmco Bearcat Model T-5000, 


rubber mounted tandem assem- 


bly. Left view illustrates how we 


install Birmco equipment on your 


truck to provide complete 


matched truck-trailer units. 


MAXIMUM PAYLOADS 
MEINEIMUM MAINTENANCE 


Series T-4000: Heavy Duty logging trailers, Hoo- 
Series T-5000 and T-5500 and T-5600: Neway 
undercarriage, tandem logging trailers. t BIRMCO BEARCAT 
@ Series T-1500: Single axle units for logging and DAIL EE oy ir owl rt lar needs 
pipe lines. 
Flatbed and Heavy Duty Machinery trailers. 


solve 


ga 


Mobile Workshop trailers nance or RM FARCA juipment now in use by 


Special Oil Field Equipment trailers. 


Fire Engine and Truck Body Equipment. 


— Refrigerator, Cargo and other Mobile “Delivered Ready es The Woods!” 


Call or Write 


BIRMINGHAM MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


P.O. BOX 2838 PHONE 9-8232 
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IN SOME respects the story of the 
Pacific Northwest differs sharply 
from that of the older forest re- 
gions. We were late in getting 
started. The conservation move- 
ment at the turn of the century 
eaught us in the full stride of de- 
velopment. Forty percent of our 
timber was withdrawn in national 
forests. Even in the days of ex- 
uberant exploitation, we felt 
strongly the influence of national! 
policies. 

Our story has much of the inter- 
play of publie pressures, as well as 
economic pressures, upon the gain- 
ful pursuits of a typical bunch of 
rugged Americans. It illustrates 
the democratie process of working 
out problems between industry and 
the public. In the Paeifie North- 
west, we have simmered and at 
times boiled over in a melting pot 
of experience, controversy, and co- 
operation. 

Prior to about 1933, the con- 
trolling factor in Northwest forest 
industries was the availability of 
cheap timber. Conservation prop 
aganda and fears of timber famine 
had little effect industrial 
practice virgin 
stumpage could usually be bought 


upon 
because more 
cheaply in the next vallev or the 
next county. Furthermore, forest 
products were frequently in over 
supply. Sawmills often eould not 
There were 
fierce struggles for survival. The 


operate at capacity. 


speculative ownership of mans 
small traets of timber eaused much 
instability. Low and 


profits kept most of the operators 


uneertain 


in a ‘‘eut-out and get-out’’ frame 
of mind 
Geography forced the West 


Coast sawmills into the mold of an 
They 


were remote from large centers of 


extremely wasteful industry 


Presented at the annual meeting of 
the Sovriety of Americar Foresters, 
Seattle, Wash. on October 11, 19149 


Forestry Background of Pacific Northwest’ 


lumber consumption. They had no 
substantial nearby market to con 
sume low grades and_ left-overs. 
They made a preearious living by 
museling into the midwestern and 
eastern trade with high-grade items 
that would stand the cost of a 
transcontinental haul. 

At a national lumber meeting 
some twenty vears ago, the dean 
among western timbermen said that 
more wood is left on an aere of 
logged-off Douglas-fir than any acre 
of eastern forest ever grew. It 
was not until World War IT that 
our industry eould start shaking 
off this economie straitjacket of 
sheer inability to utilize a large 
part of its raw material 


Cooperation in Protection 


The No. 1 job of controlling 
forest fires was shouldered in prae- 
tical fashion. The usual method 
was the fire association, in) which 
a regional group of forest owners 
pooled their holdings for protee 
tion, at a pro rata acreage charge 
The western fire organizations, 
formed between 1905 and 1920, 
wrote a great deal of forest history. 
Their principle, that each owner 
should pay for protecting his own 
property, was written into several 
state compulsory patrol Jaws. In 
fact, the western state fire codes 
were developed largely from the ex 
perience of the private associations, 
And they took a very practical cast 

such as yompulsors fire equip 
ment at logging camps, compulsory 
slash disposal, closed fire 
and compulsory shutdowns 
dangerous fire weather 

The Clarke-MeNary Act of 1924, 
which established the federal pol 
iey of cooperation with states and 
private owners in forest protection, 
had its origin in the experience and 
suecess of the western associations 


Ilere was a clear instanee where 
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W. B. Greeley 
Vice president, West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, Seattle, Wash. 


industrial initiative and experience 
took the lead in federal poliey. 


Influence of Forest Service 


Federal conservation policies in 
their turn were quietly shaping the 
trends of northwestern forest in- 
dustry, even in the days of cheap 
timber. The creation of national 
forests and their administration on 
the principle of sustained produe- 
tion was the first step in the stabil- 
ization of the industry. The sales 
of federal timber, the unending 
discussions of eutting and reseed- 
ing methods, the very disputes and 
quarrels, were a continuing class- 
lumbermen. They 
learned their own 
woods; and the teehnieal foresters 
learned as mueh as the timbermen. 

The day-by-day cooperation in 
fire protection, with its mutual 
problems and responsibilities, the 
research of the Forest Service in 
timber growing and utilization, the 


room to the 
forestry —in 


advice given to many individual 
companies—all added to the prae- 
tical education of the industry. So 
did the constant infiltration of 
voung foresters into logging camps, 
sawmills, fire organizations, and 
the ranks of management. itself. 
There are 600 trained foresters in 
industrial employment in the five 
western states. While the cold facets 
of supply and demand called the 
tune on business thinking and in 
vestment, the rapid response of the 
industry to new eeonomie oppor 
tunities was due largely to its edu 
cational preparation 


Faith in the Land 
There was noteworthy leadership 
within the industry itself. In the 
days when it was general practice 
to quit paying taxes on a section of 
land as soon as its timber was 
logged, a few far-sighted men held 
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their cut-overs. Often they were 
moved hy a sense of responsibility 
to the eommunities they had 
created. But some of them also had 
faith in the land, a faith—-however 
blind—that someday the menace 
of confiseators Taxes would be eased 
and the land would again grow 
paying erops of trees. It was not 
lone before Mother Nature econ 
firmed this faith by reelothing 
mueh of the logged-off land with 
dense stands of voung fir and 
hemlock 

About 1930, the legislatures of 
Oregon and Washington author 
ized the optional separation of land 
from harvest taxes on logw@ed-off 
areas classified for reforestation 
These laws made available to the 
timber vrower a fixed land tax of 
for 5 cents per acre, with a harvest 
tax of 124, pereent on the current 
value of any stumpage that may 
subsequently he eut Those state 
laws largely stabilized long-range 
taxes and thereby laid the corner 
stone for the West Coast tree farms 
of today 


The NRA Lumber Code 


I take 1933 as a turning point 
because that date marks the first 
Indust rs wide effort conseiously to 
low its forests so that the land will 
restock with trees. This was re 
quired in the industry code of self 
revernment adopted under the 
National Industrial Recovery Aet 
The man obsequies pronounced 
over the unlamented NRA do not 
record much to its eredit. Let it 
be said therefore that NRA went 
a long way to usher in general i 
dustrial reforestation in the Pacitic 
Northwest 

The tiniber took 
their obligation seriousls Forest 
eutting rules were adopted. Forest 
ers were eniploved to explain and 
enforee them in the woods. Meet 
ings were held with loggers up 
everv. branch creek It was prrare 
tieal edueation; and it took hold 
When the Supreme Court) threw 
out NRA and all its works, prob 
ably 6 pereent of the current West 
Coast logging was doing a fair job 
retorestatior 

Then the industry took the im 
trative The groups which had 


1 the NRA lumber coc 


SPornsore 


voted to earry on its conservation 
provisions as a voluntary program, 
without benefit of legal sanctions 
Association foresters went right on, 
inspecting logging operations, ex- 
planing the rules of eutting prae- 
tice, and doing their best to secure 
compliance. Most of the operators 
conformed with the forest code in 
spirit if not with the letter 
Publie opinion was a potent in 
fluence upon the actions and re 
actions of these business men. An 
increasing number of them be 
came interested in keeping up the 
produetiveness of their lands 
Many regarded it as good publie 
relations. Since the early 1930's 
the Forest Service had stressed the 
need for federal regulation of pri 
vate timber eutting; and the econ 
viction was spreading among north 
western lumbermen that the way to 
prevent invasion by Unele 
Sam's marshals was to make a good 
showing of reforestation them 
selves. Then too the vears of eon 
servation propaganda and_ local 
contaets with foresters were bear 
ing fruit. We were all getting 
used to the idea. And many hard 
headed business men could see a 


profit in growing trees 


State Laws 


The sword play between a potent 
federal agenes bent upon the reg 
ulation of private timber cutting 
and a group of industrialists de 
termined to prevent it has flashed 
in and out of the northwestern 
forest drama for fifteen vears 

In 1941, the industry's eode of 


forest practices became the forest 


conservation law of Oregon In 
Washington, the industry was 
several vears ahead of the = state 
evisiature The wis finally 


written into the Washington Forest 
Praetices \et ot 1945 Most orest 
owners supported these aetio is of 


the two states to eurb destructive 


loveing The forestry program of 
the industry organizations was cen 
tered upon making the state eon 


trols of logging practice work ef 


fectively. Their forestry staff was 
busied in explaning the state re 
quirements and showing the log 
gers low best to comply with them 
When the Washington law was 


challenged in court, the industry's 
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counsel intervened in support of 
the statute. 

The future of the Washington 
Forest Practices Act will be of 
interest to our entire profession. 
It was sustained by the Supreme 
Court of Washington as a proper 
exercise of police power. That de- 
cision has now been appealed to 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States. So we may expect, within 
six or eight months, a ruling by 
the highest court of the land upon 
the power of a state to control 
timber cutting practices. That will 
be one of the master decisions in 
the judicial structure of Ameriean 
forestry 

The Oregon Forest (Conservation 
Act has been amended and 
strengthened by four suecessive 
legislatures. The Washington Act 
has been stiffened by one set of 
amendments. These laws represent 
the most drastie use of state police 
power to maintain the productive 
ness of forest land vet attempted 
in this country. Every commereial 
logger must obtain a state permit 
to operate, every vear. It com 
mits him to observanee of the con- 
servation act and may be cancelled 
or withheld for nonobservanee. The 
basic requirement is to reforest the 
land cut-over to a minimum of 500 
seedlings per acre. This require 
ment will be met legally by reserv- 
ing from cutting at least 5 pereent 
of the standing timber in the ease 
of Douglas-fir stands or all trees 
under certain diameters in stands 
of pine. Any forest owner may of- 
fer his own alternative plan of re 
forestation;: and follow it if ap 
proved by the state forester 

Legal responsibilits for obsery 
ance rests upon the owner of the 
land. On areas found in default, 
the owner is subjeet to a penalty 
of $8 per aere. He may, in lieu of 
a cash penalty, give bond to restore 
the required stocking of trees by 
planting 

Many foresters are doubtful of 
attempts to foree the growing of 
trees bv leeal mandate. I view it 
primarily as a stop-loss, a partial 
protection of the resource until real 


forest management takes over. That 
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means management inspired by the 
enlightened self-interest of the 
land owner. 

The greatest value of forest 
practice codes in the Pacifie North- 
west has been educational. They 
have brought forestry in foreeful 
and specific terms to the attention 
of thousands of owners and oper 
ators, little and big, right in their 
own woods. Let me add that T ean 
not coneeive of this kind of sump 
tuary legislation working suecess 
fully unless it is of loeal origin 
and grows up from the @rass roots 
of loeal understanding and experi- 
ence The conservation acts of 
Oregon and Washington started 
with the voluntary adoption of the 
NRA Lumber Code, by the indus- 
try to which it applied 


West Coast Tree Farms 


As we emerged from the de- 
pression in the late thirties, the 
reviving economic status of lum- 
ber and wood pulp put more steam 
into industrial forestry the 
West Coast. Many forest operators 
were also realizing that virgin 
timber could no longer be obtained 
in the next county. Stumpage was 
rising in value, and more strongly 
held. The inereasing volume of 
second-growth logs coming into use 
pointed up practical results from 
holding eut-over lands. More and 
more operators woke up to the 
value of the asset they had long 
overlooked—the growing power of 
the soil. Not a few loggers of the 
old 
bought back from their counties 


persuasion 


the very eut-over lands which they 
had dropped through tax delin 
quenes 

This interest in the land led, in 
1941, to a new term in American 
land usage—Tree Farms. A. tree 
farm is any piece of land, from a 
farm woodlot of 40 acres to a 
lumber or pulp COM pans holding 
of 400,000, which is set up by its 
owner for continuous timber crop- 
ping. It may be an operating prop 
erty on which logging is in prog 
ress or a logged area held for fu 
ture growth. Tree farms in the 
Douglas-fir region have now 
reached three million acres; and 


a further large area is shaping up 


for similar forest management. We 


try zealously to keep our tree farms 
from degenerating into window 
dressing. There are periodie in- 
spections and several certificates 
have been cancelled for failure to 
take their requirements seriously 

The tree farmers form a sort of 
grand lodge of  forestry-minded 
men who try out new things, in 
terchange information, and organ 
ize joint undertakings in timber 
growing. An example is the in 
dustry’s forest nursery at Nisqual- 
lv, Washington. A number of tree 
farmers became convinced that it 
would pay to plant with voung 
trees the burnt-out spots and other 
blanks in their natural reseeding 
They made it possible for the asso 
ciation to launch a forest nursery 
which now distributes 9 to 100 mil 
lion seedlings vearly. at cost of 
production, to tree farms in the 
region. Our experience indicates 
that under the prevailing method 
of block clear-cutting and an aver- 
age fire history, 85 to 90) percent 
of a large properts will be re 
stocked from natural seeding 
With tighter fire control, the plant 
ing job is shrinking. Some tree 
farms are now experimenting with 
quicker and cheaper restocking of 
recent burns by seeding from heli 
copters. That might indeed be 
come standard practice, immedi 
ately after a large fire 


The New Timber Cruising 

The most fruitful. overal! result 
of the awakened interest the 
land under the timber is a new 
Many 


foresters have been emploved to 


form of timber eruising 


take inventory of eut-over and see 
ond-growth lands, as to present 
stocking with voung trees, rate of 
growth, ace, fire hazard, areas in 
need of planting, and so on. The 
industry began to appraise its long 
neglected asset in the soil; and to 
deve lop the records and techniques 
for Jong-range forest management 
It is interesting to note in how 
many cases this process of faet 
vathering, of expert study of land 
for growing trees as one might 
study its possibilities of vielding 
petroleum, has the 
owner on forestry 


coal or 


The most important single lesson 


we have learned—-in these days of 
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change in the Pacifie Northwest 
is to know your own land and its 
growing power. Don't assume what 
vour eut-over land bears today or 
what it can grow in the future. 
Study it as a good farmer studies 
his fields. That is where forest 
management begins. 

One result of these cut-over In- 
ventories is very evident, Cut-over 
land is no longer a drug on the 
market or a large item on delin- 
quent tax rolls. Everywhere it is 
in active demand. Whenever a 
lumber company follows the old 
philosophy of ‘‘eut-out and quit”’ 
to the bitter end, its sawmill goes 
to the junk vard but there are 
usually three or four bidders for 
its land 


War and Postwar Markets 
War and 
brought 


markets 
higher values to every 
kind of stumpage in the United 
States. They have given American 


post-war 


forestry an economic strength and 
confidence which it never had be 
fore. In the Pacifie Northwest, the 
change in cutting practices which 
began generally in) 1933 has he 
come an industry-wide movement 
toward intensive forest 
ment 


Manage 


One of the most sienifieant fea 
tures of this change is the new 
wave of industrialization that is 
flowing into northwestern forests 
and bringing eeonomie uses of ma 
terial previously left for the slash 
fires The manufacture of wood 
pulp is expanding. New fiber-board 
industries have beeome established 
aleohol is recovered from 
spent pulping liquor. The com 
mercial production of wood sugar, 
by hvdrolosis of sawdust or shav 
ings, is under test—with ethyl al 
cohol, fodder veasts, and molasses 
as ultimate products. Douglas-fir 
bark is processed at one plant into 
plastie powders and fertilizers 

The thinning of voung seeond- 
growth for pulp and fiber stoek has 
begun. We are getting outstand- 
ing examples of the correlated use 
of all the raw materials in the 
forest, from peeler logs to pulp- 


wood. These 


developments put 
vreater assurance into the growing 
Wood utilization is the 
key to forest management. 


of trees. 
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The Salvage Era 
erstate the 


pieture 


I ean hardly o what 


ehange in our utilization 
even though still partial and spot 
ted, means to West 


The last five vei 


(‘oust torest ry 


irs have brought 


salvave logging, that 1s, 
old 
often 20> cords 
and defective logs and pulpwood 


working 


slashings and reeovering 


per aere of small 


Pre-logging in some operations 


removes small material before it is 
smashed up by the heavy timber 
Snags and old windfalls are being 
utilized to a degree never hefore 
All of this is improving 
hoth by fuel 


and by extending braneh roads into 


possible 


fire control removing 


eut-over and second erowth areas 
Through read building, it is help 
ing the industry get started on the 
thinning of at rise stands of second 
evrowth, which promises to be our 
vanee In management 
West 
now beginning to get the economic 
| that 


next great ad 


In other words, th Coast 1s 


outlets for marginal material 


ire the basis of intensive forestry 
the world over 
Another trend 


farm inventories and salvage 


resulting from 
tree 


Is a reappraisal or 


wood eosts in terms ot ace ssibilits 
site (our pave values 


World War 11 


reeed 


and 
rose sharply after 
The 


ne 


virgin timber front is 


into the hinterland; and most 


hinterland tty rugged 


to tidewater | 


of our 


countrys transportation from 


mountain as heeome 


“a mayor in east ()perators 


planning fer range wood sup 


plies a looking to the possibilities 


vrowt! ra 


Practical Cooperation 
reterres 


parring 


We 
political tdealogies, but 


trait fight over economic or 
work to 
gether on the prac tical job of doing 
first things first 

Western government and indus 
try men learned to cooperate in a 
hard the prevention and 
fighting of forest fires. Day-by-day 


school 


relations in the protection of ad- 
joining properties, in carrying out 
the policies of the Clarke-NeNary 
Act, in selling and logging federal 
timber, in a thousand projects of 
and mutual community 
interest have kept our cooperation 


research 


very much alive 

In 1944, the industry joined the 
Service in asking 
Publie Law 273. It au 
thorizes the administrator of any 
federal 


mercial 


Forest (Congress 


to enact 
for eom 


forest, available 


se, to contract with ad 
jacent private owners for the joint 
management of a logical area as a 
This littl 


known statute points up the pos 


sustained vield unit 


sibilities of eooperation between 
government and industry 


The 


Was approved in 


first contract under this law 
1946 between the 
Forest Service and a logging com 
pany on Puget Sound. It puts an 
industrial tree farm of 160,000 
aeres and 110,00 aeres of national 


under unified management 
fora period of one hundred vears 
All the 


bined areas 


forest 


timber eut from the eom 


to be manufactured 


nt two desienate ds eommunities 


whose wood-using pav rolls of 


1500 workers are thus under 


written for the next one hundred 


is interesting to note that the 


compan whiel oined the govern 


ment in this long-range enterprise 


us worked out a correlated use ot 


L which emplovs veat 
round workers for everv milli 


ber felled in the woods 


ve West 


(Coast 

gy camp employ 
workers for eve! 
logs. This is something 


mit. from the standpoint 


] 


widely 
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attacked because of its monopolis- 


tie features. It does, unquestion- 


ably, set up a monopoly of the pub 


lie timber included in one of these 
The practical question be- 
Do the publie benefits in 
utiliza- 


deals. 
COTHeS 
forest management, closer 
tion of wood, assurance of jobs and 
community security justify the de- 
gree of monopoly involved? It is 
impossible to predict how far the 
federal agencies wil] carry the pol- 
Its ad 
great diffi 
The edu- 
cational value of the hearings and 
They have 


iey set up in this statute 
ministration involves 


culty and responsibility. 


discussions is enormous 
led not only many forest operators 
but communities to 
again at their hole 
sourees for the future 


many look 


eard of re- 


Ilere is another example of co 
The management of see- 

stands is erowding 
upon the West indus- 
It created overnight a demand 
far 
The 


and 


operation 
ond-growth 
hard 


trs 


Coast 


for facts about seeond-growth 


ahead of what was available 
Pacifie Northwest 


Range Experiment Station of the 


Forest Service summoned forest 
educators, industrial foresters, and 
executives to a couneil of war. A 
joint project speedily took shape 

to bring together in a quick gov 
ernment bulletin, everything that 
anvone in this region could con 
tribute on second growth forestry 
That distribution 
within 


A seeond edition, with further ma- 


bulletin was in 


a vear after the first eall 


revision, will 
Meantime the 


has undertaken a compre 


terial and appear a 


vear henee Forest 
Serv 
hensive study of eurrent results in 
second-growth eutting and is estab 


permanent experimental 


lishing 

for tests of thinnings, growth 
rates, and so on. Our Forestry 
Procedures Committee and Forest 
of the Douglas fir 


the 


Sols Committe 


region, illustrate same sort of 


ffeetive eooperation 


When men 


practical 


work together like 


tl situations we 
about 


either re 


ison 


need not worry over much 


onflicting ideologies in 


ligion, polities, or forestry 


fe 
3 
aq 
| 
q 
ao 
vid 
lization on the more accessible 
hitteen 
vears of between private fect of tin 
enterprise inal fedet regulation The el 
gle 
other side of preture The rela enr-roune 
ons betw l 
dustrv in the Paeitie Northwest to think 
ae down to the present d eart : of the stake of the publie in ef A 
let of praetieal eooperation. Thev feetive forest management 
illustrate ry fine Americar Pubic aw hs A 
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Statistics from Schools of Forestry for 1949: 
Degrees Granted and Enrollments 


This article is another ina series of comparable papers appearing annu- 
ally in the Journal of Forestry since 1934, reporting the enrollment at 
the schools of forestry and the numbers of degrees conferred. Statistics 
of this type were first assembled when the Forest Education Inquiry 
made its study in 1929-1931, and were published in the Inquiry’s re- 
port in 1932." The annual articles in the Journal have brought to date 


the figures for cach successive year? 


THe 382 schools of forestry that 
submitted statistics for 1949 are 
the same that were included in the 
report for 1948 Of these 32 
schools, 22 are accredited by the 
Society of American Foresters, 5 
are listed, and 7 are in the non- 
listed category 

The 1949) statistics show that 
1.443 undergraduate degrees were 
conterred, that the total under- 
graduate enrollment is 7,469, that 
there are currently 2.501 seniors 
enrolled, and that the number of 
seniors exeeeds the enrollments in 
any of the other three undergrad- 
uate classes. <A summary of sig- 
nificant figures for 1949 appears in 
Table 1, along with comparable 
statistics for the vears 1947 and 
1°48. The detailed statistics and 
the significant trends are presented 
and analyzed in the discussion that 
follows 


Degrees Granted 

During the calendar vear 1949, 
the 32 schools of forestry reported 
the awarding of 1,445 undergrad- 
uate degrees, 205 master’s degrees, 
and 12 doctorates. 

The number of bachelor degrees 
is 525 in excess of the 918 reported 
for 1948; it is by far the greatest 
number ever reported for a single 
year, being 341 more than the pre 
vious peak of 1,102 reported for 
1939. On the basis of senior class 
enrollments totalling 2.501, it is ap 


lGraves, H. S. and C. H. Guise. Forest 
Education. Yale Univ. Press, New Haven. 


“Guise, C. H Sixteen articles on ds 
grees granted and enrollments at schools 
of forestry in the United States, 1934 
1048 Jour. of Forestry 32:337 


43:172-175; 44:110-114; 45:174-180; 


parent that the number of under- 
graduate degrees to be awarded in 
1950 for the completion of studies 
in forestry will be 800 or 900 more 
than the 1448 reported this vear. 
In 1951 the number will not be so 
high, and will probably be in the 
neighborhood of 1,500. Of course, 
the reason for these large numbers 
in 1949 and 1950 lies in the heavy 
registration by veterans the 
schools during the past three years. 
The number of master’s degrees 
reported for 1949 is 205, a decrease 
of 17 from the 222 awarded in 
1948. Of the 205 master’s degrees, 
140 or 68 percent were reported 
from 5 schools, namely California 
11, Duke 36, New York State Col- 
lege of Forestry 20, the University 
of Michigan 27, and Yale 46. With 
450 men now registered as candi- 
dates for master’s degrees, it ap- 
pears as if a somewhat larger num- 
ber than that of this vear will be 
awarded in 1950. Only 12. doe- 
torates were reported from 6 
schools, one each from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Minnesota, 
and Yale, 2 each from California 
and Duke, and 5 from the New 
York State College of Forestry. 
Statistics dealing with the num- 
bers of degrees conferred are sum- 
marized in Table 1, presented in 
detail for the individual schools in 
Table 2, and shown in total for all 


Par ] S IFICANT STAt 
Bachelor's degrees conferred 
Master's degrees conferred 


Doctor’s degrees conferred 
Undergraduates enrolled 
Members of freshman class 
Members of the sophomore elass 
Members of the junior class 
Members of the senior class 
Graduate students—master’s 


(rraduate students —doetor’'s 


Cedric H. Guise 

Professor of forestry, College of Agri- 
culture, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
During 1929-1931 he was assistant diree- 
tor of the Forest Edueation Inquiry and 
coauthor of Forest Education. Since 
1933 he has assembled and published an- 
nually statistics from all forestry schools 
in the United States. 


schools for each of the years 1900 
to 1949 in Table 3. 

The total number of undergrad- 
uate degrees granted since 1900 
from all schools in the United 
States is now 15,380 (Table 3). 
Master's degrees conferred since 
1902 total 2.845. With the 12 doe- 
torates reported in 1949, the total 
of these degrees awarded for 
studies completed in forestry and 
its underlying sciences now be- 
comes 154 

In February 1949, 30 men com- 
pleted their training at the New 
York State Ranger School; in all 
909 men have been awarded certifi- 
cates for the completion of the 


ranger school course 


Enrollments 

Tables 4 to 10 deal with enroll- 
ments at the schools of forestry. 

Table 4 shows the enrollments by 
classes at each school for the fall 
term of 1949-1950. 

Table 5 lists the totals of under- 
graduate enrollments at all schools 
for each of the vears 1903-1904 to 
1949-1950 

Table 6 present the undergrad- 
uate enrollments by classes at all 
schools for each of the years 1933- 
1934 to 1949-1950 It also shows 
the increases or decreases by vears 
for each of the four undergrad- 
uate classes 

Table 7 lists for all schools for 
each of the vears 1931-1932) to 
1949-1950 the total numbers of 
men registered as candidates for 


the master’s and doctor's degrees, 


1947, 1048, 1949 
1047 1048 1949 
41S 1.443 
P05 
7 12 
7454 160 
2061 1485 
2.878 1,667 
1,816 
2,501 
450 
98 


Li 
f 
t 
| 
33:402-4 $:114-1 77-83; 36: i 
12-18; 37:197-202; 38:241-246; 39:359 
46: 
16 
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NUMBER 
or FORESTRY 


redited 
hoois 
ifornia 


orado 


steal schools 
ut 
ina Polytechnic 


Hampshire 


Table & gives the enrollments at 
each sehool for the fall term 1949 
1950 


elassifving undergraduates 


and vraduates into veteran and 


nonveteran groups. It also shows 
the total enrollments classified by 
ane 
Tables 9 and 10 present further 


with 


information dealing veteran 


and nonveteran enrollments 
In the tables dealing with enroll 
special students are ex 


The 


students are not 


ments 
eluded 


data dealing with spe 


eial eon plete; 


from the information contained on 


the questionnaire forms, apparent 


Iv verv few schools adm't students 


in this categors 
The total 


reached its peak 


undergraduate enroll 
ment last vear, 
when a registration of 8.212 was 
The decline to 7,469 for 
the current vear represents ¢ 

of 7438 the total of 


reports ad 


from 


FOR COMPLETION 
ATES THE CALENDAR 


or STUDIES AT ScHools 
Year 1949 


Under 
graduate Master's 


degrees 


Doctor’s 
degrees degrees 
67 11 2 


is only 15 higher than the 
1947-1948. Ilowever, the 


enrollment of 


and 
7.454 of 
undergraduate this 
vear is the second highest ever re 
ported 

In 1950 a 
certain; the total will probably be 
6.000 6.500: in the 
writer's opinion this total will ap 
the rather 

figure, this 
the 
two lower classes 
York 


re ports 60 


decrease is 


further 


between and 


proximate lower than 


the higher estimate 


being based on enrollment 
trends in the 


The New 


School 


State Ranger 


men registered 


for the vear 1949-1950 


Enrollments by Classes 

As previously mentioned the en 
rollments reported for the 
schools totals 2.501 


the highest 


seniors 
This 


ever re 


from all 
number is 
ported exeeeding the 
1.686 for 


previous 


high peak of 1948-1949 
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TaBLe 3.—NUMBER OF DEGREES GRANTED 
FOR COMPLETION OF STUDIES AT SCHOOLS 
or Fores?TRY IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 
rye CALENDAR YEARS 1900-1949 
Master’s 
degrees 


Undergraduate 
degrees 


It is the fifth 
which the registration of 
In the 
fall of 1950, however, a sharp de 


successive 
vear in 
seniors has been increasing. 

with esti- 
mated number of 1,800 students to 


crease will) occur, 
be reported 

It will be 
listed us 


that 7 men are 
Yale. These 
Yale College. 


science with a 


seen 
seniors at 
men 


are seniors in 


enrolled plant 
forestry major, and taking the first 
two vears of work leading to the 
The inclusion of 
but 
were reported it Was 


master’s degree 


these 7 may be questioned, 
sinee they 
thought best to incorporate them in 


the 1949 statistics 


'y 
166 
7. low » a4 
1907 19 27 
1) Wis = Stet sare ‘ 47 44 
York 136 37 q 
| 120 160) =? 
1. Alabar ti 125 14 
Harvard 7 250 58 
15 Iy29 29] 4 if 
1930 Os 69 
1934 $37 47 
i. Oklahoma 1037 75 
7. Washington State 14 1072 105 
Total 1941 S34 117 
GRAND TOTALS 1443 205 1942 654 76 
1943 446 28 
1946 Loe 65 
1947 2233 
149 1.443 205 
a 
on 
| 


Maken 1950 


Accredited 


schools Freshmen 
1. California 31 
2. Colorado 
Duke 

+. Florida 80) 
Georgia 34 
6. Idaho 6S 
7. lowa 62 
8. Louisiana 

Maine 72 
10. Michigan Unive rsity 26 
11. Michigan State SS 
12. Minnesota 65 
13. Montana 55 
14. New York 180 
15. North Carolina ay 
16. Oregon 68 
17. Pennsylvania 108 
18. Purdue 43 
19. Utah 83 
20. Washington Unive rsity 74 
21. West Virginia 51 


22. Yale 
Total 
Listed sehools 
1. Alabama 35 
2. Harvard 

Massachusetts 

4. Michigan Mining 

Missouri 

Total 


Nonlisted sehools 
Connecticut 
Louisiana Polytechnic 31 
3. New Hampshire 3s 
4. Oklahoma 


Pennessee 

6. Texas 
Washington State 29 
Total 157 


GRAND TOTAL 1485 


The 


this 1,816 is the second highest fig- 


place as the classes move ahead 


peak enrollment in the and 
junior class, 2,497, was reached caused by numerous transfers from 
last year and is higher by 681 than other colleges are apparently not 
the 1,816 enrolled in 1949. Yet to continue. 


Sophomores 


ure ever reported for the junior  pagre 5. 
class. The number should drop to av Scnoous or Forestry 


26 


3S 
156 


1,667 


that the 


Juniors 


irregular 


Seniors 


100 


trends 


UNDERGRADUATE ENROLLMENTS 
IN THE UNITED 


Enroll 
ments 
1,880 
1,957 
2,079 
2,12 


120 


The sophomore class has a total Enroll 
Year ments Year 

of 1,667 enrolled, a drop of 511 1903.1904 1926-1997 
from the 2.178 of last year. A de- 1904-1905 ay 1927-1928 
erease in this class has taken place — 105 1906 1 1928-1929 
for each of the past two years. A 19 
further decline to between 1,400 1931-1932 
and 1,500 may be expected next “J 
year. Reference to Table 6 will 1934-1935 
show that the current enrollment — 1912-1913 G47 1935-1936 
of sophomores is the lowest of the 
past tour vears, and approximately 44 
the same as the numbers reported 
during the previous peak vears of 108 141-1942 
1935 to 1938. It is significant that 1919 127 14 ' 
the 1,667 in the sophomore class is 1991.19 1044 
Is4 fewer than the 1,851 freshmen L347 145-1046 
reported a year ago. This means 
that a normal decrease is taking 1995-1996 7 1049 1949 
1049-1950 
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TABLE 4.— ENROLLMENTS BY CLASSES AT SCHOOLS or Forestry IN THe UNrirep Srares For tHe FALL Term 1949-1950 


Total under Graduates 
graduates Master’s Doctor’s 
241 24 6 

108 7 
is 6 
12 
253 10 
241 11 
317 4 
166 12 
249 4 
20 
40 3 9 
357 16 10 
3 
740 59 
238 6 
S78 
13 
250 7 
350 28 
325 25 2 
254 
7 60 


7,469 $50 


In the freshman class are en- 
rolled 1,485 students, 366 fewer 
than the 1,851 of last year. The 
figures in this class show succes- 
sive declines during each of the 
past three years. This figure of 
1,485 is 2,126 smaller than the peak 
of 3,611 which occurred three years 
ago; also it is considerably smaller 
than the freshmen enrollments of 
any of the three years 1935 to 1937, 
a previous period of maximum en- 
roliments. The number to enroll 
next fall is purely a matter of con- 
jecture. It seems doubtful if more 
than 1,500 new students may be 
expected 

The statistics of freshman en- 
rollments are never too satisfae- 
tory. Some schools, for example 
California, Colorado, and the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, usually re 
port only limited numbers of first 
year men or none at all. Also a 
few schools report only limited 
numbers of sophomores. However, 


the same schools each year follow 


4 
34 v4 
70 64 62 
49 a7 113 
17 is 78 
S7 SS 
28 is 
45 55 77 
47 82 125 
13] 247 
Os 109 
4 83 117 
18S 183 198 
a8 52 
116 74 120 
86 79 107 
74 93 100 
65 74 112 
52 77 
1,395 1,559 176 6,357 441 oN 
14 15 33 74 
ie 24 26 33 10s 
30 37 34 130 4 
} 116 15 15a 01 
I 
29 1 25 68 
4 23 a4 26 114 
33 18 18 107 
= 32 40 123 
a 5 2 1s 
af 15 17 59 
s 17 38 129 
| 132 166 611 
te 
ss 
16 
106 
14 
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Freshmen 


Enr Enroll Enroll 

\ len vears ment Change ment Change ment Chang 
192019 averages 7 7 476 
1751 930 4 671 
10 1936 1,587 + 657 4 
1926.1937 1,771 + 184 1,40 + 4 
1927-1938 1,656 115 1,378 
1038 .1930 1,403 1,235 421 1 
1930 194 1,259 1,095 140 
1940-1941 1.000 O75 wo 
1041-104 771 672 
1942-1943 R45 + 
1043.1044 1865 
1944 1045 21 + 114 + 20 
1945-1946 4404 15 + 201 
1046.1947 4,611 +2,77 1840 1525 + 7 
1947 1948 2,061 50 2,878 +1,038 1,577 + 
1048 1049 1,851 10 2,178 TOO 2,497 + 
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the 
freshmen and sophomores, and for 


same policies of reporting 
comparisons with the data for pre 


vious years the tables are satis 
factory 

In direct contrast to the normal 
distribution of students in the four 
undergraduate classes, the total in 
Table 6 


in the senior class with 


shows the largest enroll 


ment pro 


gressively smaller registrations in 
the 


man classes. A 


junior, sophomore and = fresh 
reverse of this or 
der will not occur until some three 
or four years have passed 


A small 


enrolled, t 


number of women are 


undergraduates and 1 
the 


graduate. undergraduates 


1 is a freshman at Purdue, 1 is a 
sophomore at Montana, are 
juniors (1 each at Colorado and 


Purdue 1 each 
at the University of Michigan and 
the New York State College of For 
Also at the latter 
woman registered for the 


and 2 are seniors 


estry institu 
tion is 


degree 


master's 


Graduate Enrollments 
Candidates for the master’s de 
gree total 450, an 120 
over the 330 reported in 1948. This 


increase of 


is the largest number ever reported 


in this group, the previous maxi 
in 
There is little basis for predicting 


of the 


mum having been 
future trends, but in 
large number of men to 
their 
1950, it 
year's figure of 


‘ omplete 


undergraduate work in June 


appears that the current 


$50 may be even 
larger next year 
Of the 450 reported, 441 


were 


TEKM 


FOR THE 


ENROLLMENTS BY 


YeARS 1933-1934 To 1949-1950 


Sophomores Juniors 


listed from 21 of the 22 accredited 


schools Yale leads with 60, the 
New York State College of For 
estry is second with 59, the Um 
versity of Michigan is third with 
50, and Duke is fourth with 4s, 
the total for these four schools 


being 27 Other schools with the 
candidates for 


Michigan 


larger numbers of 


the master’s degree are 


State College with 33, Utah wit! 
Ys. the University of Washington 
PABLE 7 Fat ENROLLMENTS OF 
GRADUATE Strupe oF For 
ESTRY IN THE UNrrep STATES FOR THE 
YRARS 1981-1932 TO 1940 1956 
Master’s Doetor’s 
173 " 
1932.19 174 
1923-1934 7 117 
104 1s 
1935 Leste 114 
1936-1937 17% 
1930 
1640 4 47 
141 194 137 Is 
1942 194 ( 
7 
44 164 
1945 10s lt 124 
1047 1048 ' 
1948 
140] us 
with 25, and California with 24; 


these schools have a total of 


110 


candidates for 


four 


Thus at S schools are 327 


master’s degrees 
if percent of the total number of 
$0 

Enrolled for the doctorate are 9s 
The New York 


Forestry reports 


men at schools 


State College of 
25 candidates 


of Michigan and Yale each report 


and the University 


CLASSES IN SCHOOLS Or FokESTKY IN THE U 
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NITED STATES 


Seniors Totals 
Enro Enroll 
ment Change Change 


vH) 136 

+ 
1,114 209 
1,312 
1,141 71 
210 

113 

645 4 

938 + 
1,686 + 


20, Minnesota reports 10, Michigan 
State 9, California and Duke 6 
each, and the University of Wash- 


ington 2 


Enrollment of Veterans 


In 1949, 8.017 men and women 
were studying at the schools of for- 


estry. Of these, 7469 or 93° per 
cent, were undergraduates, and 
O48, 7 percent, were graduate stu 


dents. Last year the comparable 


percentages were 95 and 5. Of the 


S017, 8.010 were men; 7 were 
women 
Of the 7469 undergraduates 


£591, 61 were veterans: 


of the 548 graduates, 450 or 82 per- 


percent, 


cent, were veterans. Last year 75 
percent of the undergraduates and 
the stu 
dents were veterans 

The 
Tables &, 9, 
with 
rollments, are not exactly correct, 
failed to differ 
the groups, 

supplied 


77) percent of graduate 


summaries presented — in 
and 10, deal 
nonveteran en 


which 
veteran and 
since Colorado 


entiate between two 
and all 
placed in the columns for veterans 
If a the 


supplied from this school had been 


figures were 


breakdown of statistics 
possible, the percentages for vet 


erans in each group would be 
slightly lower than those tabulated 

The 
the undergraduate 
its peak in 1946-1947; 


year SS percent were veterans In 


percentage of veterans in 


Was at 


classes 


during that 


1947 the comparable figure was 80, 
in 1949, 75, and this vear, 61. Un- 
doubtedly, this trend will continue 
another nonveterans 


and in vear 
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¢ 
368 2.246 
5.406 +1,615 
6,032 + 626 
6,067 + 35 
5,144 - 923 
4,487 — 657 
3.768 — 724 
SS] — 82 
2, 2 
ay 2326 — 555 x 
4 503 — 1,823 
; 1 571 + 68 
1473 + 902 
7,010 +5,537 4 
7,454 + 444 
) 8212 + 758 
148 1607 11 1S16 681 815 7,469 — 743 
le 
it 
4 
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Maren 1950 


or Vert AND NONVETERAN Gi 

AND GFRADI CLASSES 1640-1050 

No 
Class Veterans Percent Men 
Freshmen 415 s 1,069 
Sophomores 
Juniors 1,226 fis ra. | 
Seniors 2,080 
4,501 61 
Masters 372 Ro 77 
Doctors 78 0 


TABLE 8..-ENROLLMENTS OF VETERANS AND NONVETERANS AT SCHOOLS OF 
IN THE UNirep STares FoR TeRM 1949-1950 
Special Students Exeluded 
t ndergraduates Graduates T 
Non Non 
Aceredited schools Veterans veterans Veterans veterans Men 
l. Cahfornia Lot 2 271 
2. Colorado 197 1 7 204 
+. Florida 212 11 l 
5. Georgia li 7s 63 
6. Idaho 122 7 
7. Iowa 118 
Louisiana +4 4 
10. Michigan University 172 10S w 14 4h 
ll. Michigan State 242 407 42 
12. Minnesota 145 6 
13. Montana 321 
14. New York a6 63 
15. North Carolina 164 74 6 244 
16. Oregon 261 117 s 1 387 
17. Pennsylvania 145 11 ” 303 
18. Purduc 113 7 155 
19. Utah 116 29 6 378 
20. Washington University 102 17 10 
21. West Virginia 14% So 234 
22. Yale 7 o4 16 S7 
Total O6S 445 96 
Listed schools 
2. Harvard 3 2 5 
3. Massachusetts 17 27 74 
4. Michigan Mining 6 1S 108 
5. Missouri 87 43 4 13 
Potal Pad 7 2 510 
Nonlisted schools 
1. Connecticut 12 os 
2. Louisiana Polytechnic it 48 114 
New Hampshire it 61 107 
$4. Oklahoma 7 123 
Tennessee 16 18 
6. Texas ‘1 59 
Washington State 63 122 
Potal “4 611 
Grand totals $591 878 50 Os 
TABLE VETERAN AND NONVETERAN ENROLLMENTS CLASSIFIED BY UNDE 
ND GRADUATE Groups Por YEARS 1847-1948 ‘To 1949-1950 
1047-1948 1948 1940 vay 
Number Pereent Number Percent 
Undergraduates 7454 100 8.212 
Veterans 74 sO 6,199 75 
Nonveterans 20 O13 2 
Graduate students iit 123 
Veterans 82 77 50 
Nonveterans 74 Is ON ON 


N UNDEE 
nveterans 
Women Percent 
72 
ts 
‘ ay 
17 


FORESTRY 
‘otal 
Women 
l 
7 
“iKADUATE 
r Pereent 
Is 
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will probably make up at least half 
of the undergraduate student body. 

The percentage of veterans en- 
rolled for graduate studies was al- 
most the same for both 1946-1947 
and 1947-1948, 83 and 82 percent 
respectively In 1948-1949 the fig- 
ure dropped te 77 percent, but this 
year it is up again to 82 percent. 

The proportion of veterans en- 
rolled in the four undergraduate 
classes and as candidates for grad 
uate degrees continues to be of in 
terest. The numbers of both vet 
erans and nonveterans classified in 
the various categories are pre- 
sented in Table 10. 

In the freshman class only 28 
The compa- 
per- 


percent are veterans. 
rable figure in 1948 was 52 
cent and in 1947, 60 percent. In 
the sophomore class 52 percent are 
veterans as compared with per- 
centages of 70 in 1948, and &5 in 
1947. Although veterans still make 
up the larger both the 
junior and senior classes, the per 


part of 


centages as compared with those 
of the past two years show down- 
ward trends. Of the total enroll- 
ment of juniors the percentages of 
veterans for 1949, 1948, and 1947 
respectively are 68, 87, and 88. In 
both 1947 and 1948, veterans make 
up 91 pereent of the senior enroll- 
ments. In 1949 the percentage of 
veterans in the senior class is 80 


There is little change in the per 
centages of veterans in the group 
registered for master’s degrees. In 
1947 the percentage of veterans in 
this group was 83, in 1948, 80, and 
in 1949, 83 


the doctorate in 


Of those registered for 
1947, 71 percent 
1948, the per- 
1949 it is 


veterans; mm 
and in 


were 
centage was 75, 


St) 


At the time the 5,041 
veterans make up 63 percent of all 


under- 


present 


students, graduates and 
craduates, at the schools of for 
estry. In 1948 there 6.524 
veterans, or 76 percent of the total 
of 8,635 for that year. In 1947 
there were 6,319 veterans or 80 
percent of the total of 7,873. Thus 
the proportion of veterans at the 
schools is gradually decreasing 
Another year should see this per- 
centage drop below 50 


were 
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Reclaiming Appalachian Brush Lands 
For Economic Forest Production’ 


SOME MILI acres olsoutl 


ern Appalachian mountain lands 


are now occupied by stands of 


laurel (AKalmia latifolia, and 
rhododendron mostly 


Rhododendron marimnum, The 


showy blossoms are a tourist attra 


Species of 


tion along the highways and in the 


more ac essible places for a short 


summer. Such consid 


per rod eacl 


erations involve perhaps afew hun 


dred thousand acres. The problen 


consists of vast and relatively in 


accessible areas of former 


cial forest now captured by shrubs 
Often remnant of the 


left as a 


there is a 


original forest raveed 


overstory of worthless or low-value 
trees. The tolerant of 


shade, «: upy the under 


shrubs are 
space 
residual trees, and are 


Their growth 


able to per 
but then 


sist is slow 
stuart nhoan ad 
with both 


tree spe 


advanced 
Vantage in colpetition 
sprouts a ul seedlings of 


They otten torm thickets so 


dense as to preclude any natural 


regeneration of timber 


and 


Trees 


normally kills Tops only 


alone is an unsatisfactory 


clearing avent Soe thre 


were used during the war as stock 
smokers’ 


for manufacture of 


but the 


pres 


resultant learing was 


significant in area. Use as fuel is 
possible, but improbable where sup 
plies of preferred kinds are plenti 
ful 

In many places where the bushes 
full 


eover 


are not in 


land 


Possession 


thes eut-ovel 


only in part or exist solely 


understor, The rer 
usually ineluce 
ees and hope lessly ¢ 


Here 


values is a 


the task of restori 


dual one inve 


with a 
timber trees and (2) im 
the 


rrowth capacity of what remains of 


replacing the shrubs 


stand of 


new 


proving composition and 


the original stand 


Pypieal rhododendron | 


Experimental Plantations 
and Methods 


narv small-seale tests in 


North 


plant 


na and Carolina, and 


pilot tests in 
shown thi 
In Spots 


romisi 


v estab 
Its adaptation to brushy 


assured It ws sufti 


lentis 


olerant t » five vears in the 


W. G. Wahlenberg 
and W. T. Doolittle 
Southeaster Forest Ex 
Asheville, N. ¢ 


shade ot 


fust 
enough of the planting 
been cleared. Hiel 
favors emergence in numbers suffi 
It is also relative 


then 

provided 
has 
initial survival 


sprouts and 


enough elmerge 


site 


cient for a stand 
lv free 


the southern Appalachians 


from disease and insects im 

The main purpose of all test plan 
tations was to provide ample plant 
fully 
and half-acre test 
that 
‘al and horizontal 


material to insure stocked 


stands. Quarter 


showed 


plots 
hinged upon verti 


competitive growth rates of pine 


versus brush from 


Competition 


residual hardwoods was 


also a factor in areas where insuffi- 


overstors 


cient timber-stand improvement 
work had been done at the time of 
site treatment 

included (1 


vrubbing, 2 


Site treatments 


complete 


eutting 


piling and burning of brush, (: 

clearing and (4) clearing 
spots. Lane and spot clearings were 
tried both with and without supple 
roots In the 
burning of 


lanes, 


mental grubbing of 


early tests broadcast 
standing brush was tried and aban 
On untreated check plots, 
pines failed to 


All treatments were expen 


done d 
white produce 4a 
stand 
sive, small-scale more so than large 
seale, and hand more so than ma 
Hand grubbing was found 
bene 


chine 
exorbitant in relation to its 
fits. Without 


spots grew least well; those in lanes 


grubbing, pines in 


hose mm 


tallest 


were intermediate, and 


complete clearings were 


Table 1 


Results and Discussion 


The studies show that some pines 
will emerge naturally, and others 
will surely need release if they are 
Fig. 2 


to survive Also, in areas 


containing many residual cull trees 


it often pays to girdle some of them 
Neglect of the 


timber-stand-improvement phase in 


at planting time 


site preparation increases the need 


for liberation cutting im later vears 


It should not be hastilv con 


ry 
Silviculturists 
periment 
4 
4 7 
thicket 
mfertor st 
| later Nort of 
Carol t white 
pine ines. or 
Based « clearings is a method of 
the Toccoa Experimental Forest \ 
Forest \ HW. May m the ind laurel areas. White pine is a 
progress report on this t, see lished 
170 
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PABLE 


Basis 


Site preparation Number 


planted Survival 
Trees Prereent 
Complete clearing 
Cut, pile, burn 6s] 64 
Cut and grub 15 ‘4 


Lanes 
Clear 273 
Cut and grub 227 i) 


Spots 
Clear 61 
Cut and grub 935 63 


Condition in February 1940 of east 


FOURTEENTH YEAR SURVIVAL, 


Height, 


Heignut of Pines 


Number re Over Over 

measured Average 10 fi 20 ft. 
Trees Feet Percent Percen 
$40 13.4 61 
14 


161 6.7 17 l 


140) 7.8 0 


rn white pines planted ine the spring of 19355 


aNp PosiTion or Pines IN RELATION TO 


Ke ation to Brush 


Emerged Overtopped 


Percent Feet= Percent 
7 10 
s 17 1”) 


33 67 10 
74 9 


13 s7 


23 77 10 


Result of 14 years’ growth on 3 sites 


(Long Braneh, Big Laurel, and Clear Creek, on Pisgah National Forest, North Carolina 


“Average distance «al 


cluded that the most complete form 
of clearing is everywhere advisable 
While it leads to prompt and thor 
ough restoration of a productive 
forest, it olten calls for an exces 
sive financial outlay, particularly 
without the aid of machines 

In hand work, partial clearing 
costs less per acre. While it may 
produce understocked stands vield 
ing less in saw timber, two things 
may partly offset this tendeney 
Broadleaf trees and evergreen 
shrubs make the pines less suscepti 
ble to possible damage from insects 
and disease and more amenable to 
natural pruning. Partial clearing 
and planting is preferable where 
patches of the old forest are worth 
keeping, and it is clearly the cheap 
est way of restoring reasonable pro 
ductivity co idle brush lands 

Partial clearing of pure stands 
of brush followed by planting can 
be nearly as effective as complete 
clearing if properly done. The 
chance of siecess depends first of 
all on the age of the bushes (as esti- 
mated from height), and their 
growth rate in relation to pine 

Our experience shows that pines 
should be planted in the center of 
lanes cleared to a width equal to 
three quarters of the height of the 
shrubs. For example, laurel 
averaging & feet tall, lanes should 
be 6 feet wide. Observation indi 
eates that laurel on such areas Is 
about twenty vears old (Fig. 3A 
with a mean annual height growth 
of 0.4 feet. A lateral growth of 0.3 
feet each year from each side will 
close the top of this lane in 11 or 


12 vears (see arrow, Fig. 3B but 


adjacent brus 


*Average distance below brusl 


in the meantime the small pines 
compete on their own level 
with the sprouts from cut stumps 
of laurel. These firmly rooted 
sprouts are vigorous at first in con 
trast to planted seedlings The 
pines, needing thne for establish 
ment, law behind for a while, but 
can overtake the laurel sprouts dur 
ine their first 5 vears after plant 
ing (Fie. 4 Thereafter the sur 
Viving pines can be expected to 
emerge above the brush (Fig. 5 


entering their period of most rapid 
vrowth as saplings with a mean an- 
nual height growth of about 1.25 
feet 

If the thicket is of rhododendron 
S feet tall, it is probably only 15 
vears old (Fig. 3C). It spreads its 
crown slightly faster than laurel, 
closing a 6-foot lane in 11 years 
Fig. 3D), but it will take the 
pines a year longer to catch up 
with the sprouts from cut stumps 
of rhododendron. The pines are ex 


Fig, 2. Eastern white pines 14 years old on the Big Laurel plots, Pisgah National 
Forest, A, hopelessly suppressed, and B, successfully emerging 
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average 


LAUREL 


White 
} 


in 


Creek 


he 


LAUREL 
1 J 
4 45 50 
these shrubs gre 
rate at whieh 


Te 

so 
RHOODODENORON 
~ or 
3 
20 

2 6 8 4 6 
HEIGHT (FEET) 

1D 
> 6 
RHODODE NORON 
@ 
x 
~ 

is] 5 10 'S 20 25 30 3 40 45 50 


AGE (YEARS) 


»woor lean toward an open side on an un 


lanes or spots of a given width may le 


pected to overtop them after the 
sixth vear (Fig. 5) when both will 
be 4 feet tall. This leaves the pines 
5 years to escape the gradually clos 
At 1! 
vears the pines should be about 10 
feet In the too, 
the bushes will have grown nearly 
+ feet taller, reaching about 11 feet, 
above the pine. During the 
10 the height 
vrowth of rhododendron is expected 
to be about 0.24 feet—only a fifth 
(1.25 feet). Hence a 
l-foot handicap at 11 vears is not 


ng ipper edves of the lane 


high meantime, 


barely 


next years annual 


as last as pine 


serious, and suecessful) emergence 


of the pine is assured 


Clearing and Planting Techniques 
logged 


needed is 


On areas not heavily or 


burned, the preparation 


partial clearing plus some degree 


of timber-stand improvement for 
the uncleared portion of the area 
The extent of clearing should be 


Plant 
natural openings reduces the 
Though 


survive 


adequate but not excessir 


amount of clearing needed 
ot the 


many Vvears 


brush will 


as an understory, it 
will not appreciably affect the de 
velopment of the overtopping tim 
ber trees 

Normally the of 


eleared to uncleared area will vary 


proport Ion 


JouRNAL OF FoRESTRY 
from 
methods, and from 20 to 90 percent 
with With hand 
methods the bare 
minimum needed to avoid leaving 
the land 
while 50 percent permits the devel 


15 to 50 percent with hand 


nechanization 


percent ts 


wholly unproductive, 


opment of commercial timber.* 
Within these limits it is suggested 
that he cleared to a width 
equal to the height of the bushes, 
or lanes be cleared to three quar 
ters the height 


A 25-percent clearing would re 


spots 


of the bushes.* 


sult from cutting 6-foot spots at 12 
foot intervals in rows 12 feet apart 
A 50-percent clearing can be had 
with 6-foot lanes 12 feet apart cen 


ter to center. Because more exten 
sive hand clearing is usually uneco 
nomic, a tractor 1s recommended 
for such clearing on flat or gently 
sloping land 

In selecting a suitable procedure, 
the first choice is between hand and 
Usually a mech 
to 


Bulldozers are suit 


machine clearing 


anized operation superior 
manual labor 
able 


complete clearing of thickets where 


for either partial or nearly 


the slope is less than percent 


Steeper gradients are unsafe for 
tractors. and surface soil 
are mixed considerably by the 


blade and tractor tread. Many sur 
bruised, severed, or 
the 


condition 


face roots 
pulled) out 


ground os 


are 
completely. Thus 
left better 


for planting and natural revegeta 


tion, While future sprout competi 
tion is retarded 

few words of caution are 
necessary on what not to do. Fire 
is useful sometimes to dispose of 


piled slashings, but do not attempt 


controlled fire broadcast 


as the 


to 


burning sole agent In clear 
During dry periods when fire 


effective, it 


IS Thost is too danver 


~( ny whitty nd planting bout 
pines esult in a broken stand 

s pe ps for t supply of 

| t pr ng tl sh contro! 
Clearing heavily enough to plant 

t st s per is needed to 
liminishing brust probler 


trees must be pls 


is ny 
production 
‘These manual techniques were first 
uggested by Leon S. Minckler in a sta 
tion paper entitled: ‘‘Interplanting of 
laurel and rhododendron thickets with 
white pine.’’ U. S. Dept. Agrie., Forest 
Serviee, Appalachian Forest Experiment 
Station, Technical Note No. 46, 3 pp., 
1941 
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Fic. 5.—Normal rates of height growth 
of white pine, contrasted with those of 
sprouts of laurel and rhododendron that 
had been cut back to the ground. In 
clearings or lanes sufficiently wide, the 
pines normally can emerge above adja 
cent sprouts in o or 6 yveurs. 


ous; it causes butt-wound injury to 
desirable voung trees without uni 
formly killing back the laurel; and 
the behavior of fire is influenced 
greatly by uncertain weather and 
fuel conditions. Do not try to re 
place laurel with white pine on the 
poorest sites; especially avoid poor 
sites at elevations above 3.500 feet 

Timber-stand improvement is a 
necessary adjunct on both cleared 
and uncleared portions of a brushy 
area (Fig. 6). It consists of gird 
ling or felling of defective or other- 
wise undesirable trees to give the 
planted pines and desirable resi 
dual hardwoods a better chance to 
develop To dispose of worthless 
and unmerchantable trees, those 
under 4 inches in diameter can be 
felled and the larger ones girdled 
A poison such as ammonium sul 
phamate (Ammate) effectively re 
tards sprouting. The bushes. too, 
can be killed with chemicals, but 
the application is likely to be costly 
and no more satisfactory than ax 
work. Research in the use of poi 
sons is in progress, but for laurel 
replacement the elimination of all 
sprouting is unnecessary. Indica- 
tions are that chemical herbicides 
will supplement rather than replace 
other methods of clearing areas for 
reforestation 

Essentials of the tree planting 
operation are these. Plant prompt 
ly after treatment, so that seedlings 
have an equal start with sprouts. 
Use 2-0 or 1-1 nursery stock from a 


certified seed source. A moderate 
investment will often keep the land 
reasonably productive; a heavier 
investment is necessary to achieve 
full stocking and completely utilize 
the soil. For instance, seedlings ean 
be set roughly 6 by 6 feet, provid- 
ing 1,089 per acre 90-percent 
cleared, and 605 per acre 50-per- 
cent cleared. replanting tall 
brush fields, it is sometimes advisa- 
ble to plant more than one row of 
seedlings in the wide lane. For ex- 
ample, 12-foot lanes will accommo- 
date two rows 4 feet apart (605 per 
acre); 15-foot lanes can have two 
rows 5 feet apart (484 trees per 
acre), 

When disvance between rows is 
greater than the distance between 
trees in the rows, costs are usually 
reduced, because less clearing is 
necessary, and the work is concen- 
trated in the strip. However, if 
trees are crowded too close together 
in the lanes, seedlings are wasted; 
and if lanes are too far apart, there 
is a Waste of intermediate brush 
land that will not be reclaimed 
When spacing is uniformly 6 by 6 
feet, the 1.210 trees per acre prom 
ise a reasonably full stocking of 
merchantable erop trees on cleared 
areas. 


Costs and Returns 

Costs of fair-sized operations at 
the Bent Creek Experimental For 
est are shown in Table 2.) Hand 
labor operations 1 and were 
applied to a total of 5.1 acres, and 
resulted in the clearing of 14.5 per 
cent of the total area. It was prin 
cipally a job of supplementing the 
stand left after logging. Operation 
3 was applied to 6.3 acres, and re 
sulted in the clearing of 43 percent 
of the total area 

During the spring of 1949 the 
economy of site preparation 
through logging was demonstrated 
onthe Pisgah National Forest when 
90,000 white pines were planted in 
reclaiming about 45 acres of brush 
thicket in the ‘‘Pink Beds”’ area 
The planting followed mechanized 
logging, where tractors skidding 
logs had made numerous lanes and 
openings among the bushes. There 
was no additional clearing. The 
shipping cost for nursery stock was 
$1.16 per thousand, or $1.29 per 
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acre. The planting cost for 1,111 
pines was $15.12 per thousand 
trees, or $16.80 per acre. The total 
per-acre cost of this operation was 
$18.09 

Planting is a relatively safe in- 
vestment. The expected returns 
from planting tractor-cleared areas 
are shown in Table 3. With 500 
trees per acre planted, it is as- 
sumed that 63 percent will survive 
and be harvested in thinnings or m 
the final cut. 


Conclusion 


Without artificial aid the chance 
of getting natural reproduction of 
timber species in laurel or rhodo- 
dendron thickets is sight. Laurel 
replacement can be a profitable en- 
terprise for many timber landown- 
ers. Not only government organi- 
zations and syndicates, but also 
private operators, lumber com- 
panies, and farmers can plant trees 
to reclaim the more productive land 
now occupied by laurel and rhodo- 
dendron. 

Planned preparation of the site 
Is necessary, with two exceptions 
Where an accidental fire has been 
fairly hot, the tops of laurel and 
rhododendron will have been killed, 
and trees planted within a vear or 
two after the fire should survive 


Fig. 6. Bulldozed opening in laurel-rho 
dodendron thicket. The inferior overstory 
needs timber stand improvement 
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eradication understory 
As a toler 
ant understory, these shrubs gradu 
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cover more 
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of are 
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present 
oft 
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tall. In taller 
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brush is sugested Bulldozers ex 
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Wood Quality in Relation to Site Quality of 


Second-Growth Douglas-Fir' 


Summary 


SPECIFIC GRAVITY in fully stocked 
stands of second-growth Douglas- 
fir averaged lower for site quality 
II than for site quality IV. Open- 
grown trees from site IL were some- 
what lower in specific gravity than 
the forest-grown trees, 

Specifie gravity increased as the 
percentage of summerwood of the 
growth rings inereased. The 
specific gravity was lower, however, 
for wide-ringed wood than for 
narrow-ringed wood having the 
same percentage of summerwood 

Wood produced in a 100-yvear 
stand on site IT did not equal old 
growth Douglas-fir in average 
specific gravity until the growth in 
diameter of the trees had slowed 
to more than 10 rings per inch 
when the trees were 60 vears of 
age. In the site IV stand, wood 
produced after the first 350 years 
of growth was equal to or above 
the average for old growth in 
specific gray ity. 

Shrinkage values of second 
growth Douglas-fir did not show 
important differences in wood from 
the two sites, nor in that from 
various positions in the tree. In 
general, they were close to similar 
values for old-growth Douglas-fir 

There was a consistent relation 
ship between specifie gravity and 
strength (modulus of rupture) of 
second-growth Douglas-fir when re 
sults of all tests were considered 
together. In general, the average 
strength values otf second-growth 
Douglas-fir from the different sites 
followed the 


specific gravity values 


order of average 


Introduction 


The recent interest manifested in 
growing new crops of Douglas-fir 
and the appearance on the market 
of a considerable quantity of lum 
ber eut from seeond-growth stands 
have created considerable activity 
in research to determine properties 


Presented at the meeting of the Divi 
sion of Silviculture, Society of American 
Foresters, Seattle, Wash., October 12, 
1949. 


of second-growth Douglas-fir grown 
in the United States in 
Canada. 

During the past 
studies of second-growth Douglas 


three years, 


fir have been going on at the For- 
est Produets Laboratory and with- 
in the past year results of tests 
made at the College of Forestry, 
University of Washington, Seattle, 
Wash.” ** and by the Canadian 
Forest Products Laboratory, Van 
couver, B. C.° have been reported 

The purpose of this paper is to 
present some of the results of the 
detailed studies at the U. S. For 
est Produets Laboratory based on 
material selected speeifically from 
stands representing the two quality 
classes of sites IL and IV. Because 
of the need for brevity in this 
paper, diseussion will be limited 
closely to specifie gravity varia 
tions and factors influencing them. 
A need for going farther into a 
discussion of various mechanical 
properties at this time becomes less 
evident since the relationship found 
between specifie gravity and modu- 
lus of rupture (bending strength) 
proved to be an almost exact repli- 
cation of a similar relationship 
established on a basis of tests from 
old-growth trees made more than 
twenty-five years ago. The impor- 
tant differences, therefore, between 
old-growth and second-growth 
Douglas-fir are evident in the rela- 
tive location of the bulk of the 
specifie gravity data for second- 
growth within the range of the 
total speeifie gravity variation of 


the species 


* Schrader, O. Harry, Jr. Some strength 


properties of second-growth Douglas fir. 
Proceedings, National Research Council 
Symposium on Wood. June 1949. (In 
press 


* Schrader, O. Harry, Jr., J. W. Allen, 
and W. G. Hughes. Univ. of Wash. The 


, Frederick F. and Eugene 
Some strength properties 


V. Zun It. 
of second-growth Douglas-fir. Jour. For 
estry 47:18-24. 1949. 

* Alexander, J. B. Physical and me 
chanical properties of second-growth 
Douglas-fir. Proceedings, American So 


ciety for Testing Materials. 1949. (In 
press. ) 
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Chief, Division of Silvicultural Relations, 
Forest Products Laboratory, Forest Serv 
ice, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
maintained at Madison, Wis., in coopera 

tion with the University of Wisconsin. 


Material Tested 

Thirty-three trees selected for 
this study were taken from forests 
of site qualities Il and IV, located 
in the Willamette National For- 
est, Lane County, Oreg. 

Fourteen ranging from 
14-36 inches in diameter at breast 
height from a 100-year  forest- 
grown stand and five trees of 23- 
34 inches d.b.h., 65-70 vears old, 
from an open understocked stand 
represented site quality II. 

Fourteen trees ranging from 10 
to 24 inches d.b.h. trom a 150- 
year stand 
quality TV 

The most noticeable difference 
in the soils of the two sites was a 
gravel in the 
surface soil lavers of site IV. Na- 
tural drainage on all three areas 
was good. 

The material investigated for 
specific gravity and shrinkage came 
from cross seetions taken at ap- 
proximately 20-foot intervals 
throughout the merchantable 
leneth of trees. In the 
specific gravity study, comparisons 
were made of wood produced dur- 
ing the last 40 vears and during 
preceding 40-year periods (Fig. 1). 
The results of strength tests shown 
in Figure 2 are for material from 
the &-to 16-foot level above the 
stump, tested in the green condi- 


trees 


represented site 


preponderance of 


these 


tion. 
Results of Tests 
Specific Gravity and Shrinkage in 
Volume 

Tie weight and volume of spe- 
cifie gravity specimens were re- 
corded for material in the green 
condition and again after drying 
to a moisture-free condition. From 
thi, information specifie gravity 
based upon oven-dry weight and 
grecn volume, and upon oven-dry 
weight and oven-dry volume, was 
obtained. Differences in volume 
of specific gravity specimens when 
green and over-dry gave the 
shrinkage in volume. The specifie 
gravity values used in this report 
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include only those based upon 


weight when oven-dry and volume 
when 
The al 


for the 


green 
verage specifie gravity val 
lengtl 


merchantable 


of seeond-growth Douglas-fir for 
torest-grown trees on 
O41 and O45 

lorest-vrowh 


IV, O46. In 


previous tests ol old-growth, coast 


and 
Site quality Hl 


open 
were 
respectively and for 
trees on site quality 
Douglas-fir the 

O45 


type average 


specific gravity was Thus 


the wood from site quality Il aver 
aged 


below, ar d that from 


site quality IV slightly above, the 
Maximum 


mum individual speeifie gravity 


old-growth and tint 


values and occurred 


in forest-vrowl trees of site 


while) maximum and 


quality 11 
ninimum values tor site 

IV were O87. 
alues trees ot 


4s 


and \treme 
open-grownh 
and 


site LL were On both 


sites the minimum speefie 


occurred close to th pitl llow 
eaviest wood 


bark 


pres 


not always next to the 
found 
HO feet 


rriations 

‘ ower 

incl 


igure 


Data on specifie gravity of see 


ond-growth Douglas-fir represent 
ing two shipments of six and seven 
trees, respectively, and totaling 
303 specimens from the Canadian 
Forest Produets Laboratory, Van 
couver, B.C 


to data 


corresponded closely 
from site II 
total 


range, average specific gravity, and 


trees with 


respect to speettic vravity 
specific gravity gradient from th 
center of the trees outward 


Schrader? shows specific vravits 


* 
¥ 


Diagrams 


‘ 
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and strength values (averaging be 
low that of old growth) for four 
trees of site quality | and six trees 
average 


of site quality Il, with 


rings-per-inch values of 44° and 


52 respectively, and specitie grav 


itv and strength values approxi- 


mately ecuivalent to old vrowth 


for six trees averaging 8.1 rings 
per inch from site quality II 
Sehrader, Allen, Hlughs® 


found the specific eravity to be 


and 


direetly proportional to the mum 
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ethree 

Kixeept for the ast 40 vears on 
site TN verage density increased 
radia outward rom the center Fig. 1 showing average ring ith (rings per inch), specitie gravity, Le. 
d — mmerwood f mparative re periods in second growtl 
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Maren 1950 
ber of rings per inch over a range 
of 3 to 10 rings per inch. They 
reported the quality of the eell- 
wall material, as formed during 
growth, to be strongly influenced 
by site, and stated that higher 
specific strength—the modulus of 
rupture divided by speeifie gravity 

resulted on the more fertile 
sites. 

Wangaard and Zumwalt * in an 
analysis of three trees, one each 
from sites Il, [11], and IV, obtained 
increasing specific gravity and 
strength data from near the een 
ter of the tree outward. Except 
for an inner zone of 25-33 years, 
each of the three trees gave specific 
gravity and strength values equal 
to or above the average for old 
growth. The rings per inch for the 
respective trees and tests show 
that the trees of sites I} and IT] 
were of somewhat slower growth 
than those reported by the other 
workers 

Summerwood 


The proportion of summerwood 


to sprinewood is sometimes used as 


a visual index 


cdlensits Sines 
summerwood ordinarily is much 
heavier than springwood, and cor 
respondingly stronger, timber 
containing a large proportion of 
summerwood is expected to have 
greater strength than one in which 
less summerwood occurs 

Careful) measurements of — the 
percentage of summerwood were 
made for all the specific eravits 
samples at the 20-foot level in. the 
trees. Figure 1 ineludes the aver 
age sSummerwood content of the 
open-grown and of the forest 
grown trees on the two site quali 
ties by age periods at the 2O-foot 
level 

In general, there is a close cor 
relation of variation in) summer 
wood with variation in specific 
wravits An exception to this is 
evidenced a relatively high per 
eentage oat st mmerwood for the 
wide-ringed wood of low. specific 


gravity on site quality IT, in com 


parison to more slowly grown wood 
with an equal pereentage of sum 
merwood but a much higher spe 
eifie gravitv at a corresponding 
age on site IV. This exeeption is 
attributed to lower density of the 


summerwood in the wider growth 
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Fig ; Frequeney distribution of specific gravity values of second growth 
Douglas-fir in comparison with a normal distribution based on mean and standard 
deviation of the data. 1, site qualities IT and IV, open grown and forest grown 
trees. B, site quality Il, open grown trees, C, site quality II, forest grown trees 
D), site quality IV, forest grown trees Highly significant differences between 
average values were found between B and © and C and D 
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Fig. 4 Relationship of specific gravity to summerwood percentage of specimens 
cut 20 feet above stump in forest-grown trees fre te TI 
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lis 


rings, aitheouct 


abilit of its densit 


bree The pereentage ol sum 


merwood second growth 


Douglas-fir satisfied the one-third 


100-vent 


requirement ol 


only tor the 60. to period 


sites 


on tooth 
The relationship ol speeiic era 


ity to the pereentagve ob 


wood in the eross seetion Is shown 


in Figure 4 for measurements at 


20 feet above the stump 


It mav be interesting to mote 


that the trees showed 


Open-grown 


the lowest average percentage ot 


und the fewest 


sulmmerwood 
per ineh for the initial growtl 
while thre lore 


quality TN 


pereentages al 


periods, grown 


trees site showed 


} 


the highest averaue 
summerwood and the greatest mum 
ber of rings per inel Summer 


wood. however. deereased ino wood 


of extremely slow growth the 


smaller diameter frome the 


1 It is 


stands 


trees ol 
latter site 


possible 


heen 


Wotlidt have Dbech to lecrease 


percentuve ol summerwood In 


vood formed later 
volumetric 
the 


when 


Average 


values for specific gravity 


specimens dried to a mots 
only 
three 


site I] 


showed 
the 


open-grown 


condition 
differences in 
The 


stand averaged 


slight 
stands 
1.2 percent 
than wood trom the forest-grown 
stands, which averaged the same, 
12.6 percent. The greatest range 
in shrinkage, 7.8 to 18.3 percent 
was found in the forest-grown 
stand of site IT 

The analysis of specifie gravity 
of second-growth Douglas-fir from 
sites Il and IV shows, first, that 
on site IL in both the and 
the fully stocked stands the wood 
3 to 10 


was lower in spe 


Open 
of more rapid growth 
rings per inch 
than the average of 
Douglas-fir, On this 
the 


eifie gravity 
old-growth 
the 


did not 


specific 
equal that of old 
after the stand was 


site gravity of 
vood 
vrowth until 
From this faet it ap 
if forest conditions had 
that 


the trees had been re 


it) vears old 


pears that 


been such initial ciameter 


vrowth 


tarded, the specifie gravity might 
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have been increased 


of the investigation requires addi 


This phase 


tional study in order to determine 


extent this can be accom 
the 


of stands on 


to what 
silvicultural man- 
the better 


plished in 
agement 
quality sites 

On site IV initial 
the Was con- 
slower than on site IL. 
initially on 
the old 


growth in 
diameter of trees 
siderably 
The 
site IV 
erowth in average specific grav 
ity It the 
figure at a much vounger age than 
in the trees on site II, and main 
gravity value 
the average for old 
during the remainder of 
even though growth 
the 


decreased 


wood produced 


was close to 


equalled old-growth 


tained a 
well 


growth 


specifie 


abov 


the tree’s life, 


was greatly curtailed and 


specitic was 
somewhat during the last 40 vears 
Doubtless, a 


gravity 


by severe crowding 


thinning in this stand 50 to 75 
vears earlier would have produced 
larger trees of more uniform wood 


quality throughout 


Conclusions 


Taking a broad view of the site 


itv-specifie gravity relation 


ship for second-growth Douglas 

the trend is an 
appr ld-growth quality 
specific as one goes from 


rapid to slower growth within a 


tree or as one goes from stands 


of higher to those of lower site 
ndex 

Looking far into the future, one 
may forecast a general deprecia 
tion of specifie gravity values in 


coast-type seeond-growth stands 


of 100 years or less in comparison 


with the predominating values of 
vrowth on the better sites. To 
‘t this, it is possible that forest 
estab 
the 
that 
relatively 
the better 
are that 


management practices can 


lish a growth rate, during 


stands, 


formation of 


produce W ood of 


nitial density on 
Indieations 
this ean be accomplished at about 


With 
control it 


10 rings per inch or more 


out silvicultural 


such 


seems possible to visualize a fu 


ture disappearance of the distine- 
has existed for so long 
the in- 


tion that 


between eoast-type 


i 
= 
at 
bal 
that, if the had thin 
¢ ned at 70 to SO vears, the effect 
wood based ipo ent of 
vellow pine and Douglas-fir, for which a 
~ 625, 296 
4 
Fig Compas stions for shipments 1-yrowth 
and second growth Douglas fir fron f tions thin natur 
bar the range of the midd th ies ‘ | i liente 
pis the extremes of range f ich shipment ( 
- ~ if 


1950 


Marcu 


land-type Douglas-fir. Some in Other Publications 


dications of this may be seen in 
There follows a brief list of 


Forest Products Laboratory pub 


liecations on other aspects of see- 


Figure 5, which shows the spe- 


cifie gravity ranges of boti, old- 


growth and second-growth Doug- 
las-fir in a number of specifie 
localities throughout the range of 


ond-growth Douglas-fir. 


Fleischer, H. O. 1949. Suitability of 
second-growth Douglas fir logs for 


the species, veneer. Jour. Forestry 47:533-537. 


Induced Snow Drifting for Water Storage 


If water in the form of snow drifts can be stored on watersheds some 


of the critical limitations of western irrigation agriculture may be 
overcome, The authors present the results of preliminary investiga 
tions on natural and artificial drifting of snow together with sugges 
tions as to how induced drifting may improve the usefulness of runoff. 


IN MANY parts of the West, where no records on the effeets of the 


runoff comes largely from snow, drift fences 
overabundance of early summer Kurther study was made of the 
stream flow from snow melt fol- feasibility of prolonging snow melt 


lowed by a water shortage in late by induced drifting in the subal 


summer constitutes a serious handi pine zone of the phraim Creek 


¢ap to irrigation agriculture. This watershed in 1947 and 1948.) Re 


handieap is especially serious in sults of these observations and tests 


; eentral Utah where many argicul- are herein reported, together with 
tural lands are liable to a water suggestions concerning possible et 
shortage after July 1. The narrow,  feets of drifting on stream flow 


high-gradient drainages which 


Ephraim Creek Runoff 


earry water directly to the farm 


ing areas do not provide tavorable Ephraim Creek, with headwaters 


reservoir sites. thus preeluding in the subalpine zone near the 


solution of the problem by eon erest of the Wasateh Plateau, 
struction of storage dams drains successive ly lower vegetal 
A possible solution to this prob. zones—-aspen-fir and oakbrush 


lem may he prolonging the Snow until it reaches the sagebrush Zone 


melting period by induced snow at the foot of the watershed, Pr 


drifting, which, in effeet, would cipitation in the watershed varies 


provide water storage on the water with altitude, the sagebrush zone 
shed. This is not a new idea. As 5,500-6,500 feet) averaging 10.9 


early as 1912 Chureh' proposed — inches annually, oakbrush (6,500 


storing snow to control stream flow. 7,800) 20.1 inches, aspen-fir (7,800 


Some years later, water users at 9,500) 29.5 inches, and the subal 
Ephraim, Utah, construeted drift pine zone 9 500-10.200 32.2 
fences in the headwaters. of inches Runoff is greatest from 
Ephraim Canyon with a view to- the upper two zones: comprising 
ward trapping snow that normally 58 percent of the area they pro 


blows into another basin. This duee 83° pereent of the runoff 
project was si 


ort-lived and vielded Ninety-five percent of the stream 


Lull, HW. W. and Line 
pitation in relation to al 


tral Utah. Forest Service, Intermountain 
1912 Forest and Range Exp. Sta. Unpublished 


in cen 
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Paul, Benson H. 1947. Lumber grades 
vs. site quality of second-growth 
Douglas-fir, Forest Products Lab 
oratory Report No. 

1947. Knots in second growth 
Douglas-fir. Forest Products Labo 
ratory Report No, R1690, 

Pillow, M. Y. 1949 Variations in 
longitudinal shrinkage of second 
growth Douglas-fir. Jour. Forestry 
4$7:383-391 


H. W. Lull and H. K. Orr 


Conservationists, respectively, Division of 
Forest Influences, U. S. Forest Service, 
Washington, D. ©., and Intermountain 
Forest and Range Experiment Station, 

Ogden, Utah. 


discharge from the subalpine zone 
comes from melted snow, 5 pereent 
from summer-storm rainfall 
During the fall and winter 
months, diseharge from the 
Ephraim Creek watershed is fairly 
constant, averaging 10 to 15 aere 
feet per day. Snow melt begin- 
ning in mid-April inereases the 
rate of discharge until by approxi 
mately late May or early June a 
peak of about 400 acre feet per 
day is reached. Recession from this 
peak is rapid: discharge drops to 
approximately 100 acre feet per 
day by July 1 and by September 
1 it is down to 10 to 15 acre feet 
per day. This distribution results 


in an oversupply of irrigation 
water in’ April and May, about 
equals June requirement, and does 
not provide nearly enough water 
for the full utilization of cropland 
during the main growing season 
Opportunities for obtaining a 
more equitable distribution of run 
off for irrigation by induced snow 
drifting are most abundant in the 
subalpine zone. Dec p winter snows 
the first requisite for drifting 
oecur here. Strong, single-diree- 
tional winds--a second requisite 
are common in this zone through 
out the winter. Natural wind bar 


Forsling, C. L. A study of the influ 
ence of herbaceous plant cover on surface 
runoff and soil erosion in relation to 
grazing on the Wasatch Plateau in Utah. 
U.S. Dept. Agric. Tech. Bul. 220, 1931 
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riers in the form of well-dispersed 
alpine-fir clumps oceur on about 10 
the 3.900 acres within 
Substantial 


percent ol 
this zone drifts an 
nually form to the lee of these na 
tural wind barriers. The remainder 
of the area is covered by a low 
growing stand of herbs and shrubs 
Some 2.000 


lands receive the full sweep of the 


acres ot these open 
westerly winds and thus are sult 
able for artificial drifting 


Fir Clump Drifts 


Examination of the fir clumps 
furnished information on the ehar 
acteristics of the natural wind bar 
that were effective im drift 
formation, These fir elumps have 


an average height of 22 feet, length 


riers 


of 60 feet, and width of 32 feet 


and contain 75 to LOO) branchs 


trees. Approximately 50) percent 


less than 2 raches 


of the trees are 
25 
and 4 


meches ; 


percent are between 


inches; ZO percent } 
and percent, to 
Three 


34 years ol 


trees average 


trees O] 


het 


bine! 
years of 


Drifts 


formed to the ee of tit 


clumps are steep-walled and rough 


lv in the shape of a triangle with 


to the leeward edyve oft 


toward 


the base 
the clump ] 


the 


base, fingers of snow pot 


the denser portion of the elump 


These 


whieh extend from 


have an average bearing ol 


lines 
drifts 


=. 


Spam the 


K.. defining the prevailing wind 
direction 
Ten 


mediately after disappearance ol 


drifts were measured in 


snow from undrifted areas on -lune 
1, 147. Average 
found to be SS feet with an 
depth of 1.9 


snow depths Wis 


Wallet 


average length of the drifts 


70 Widtl 


wis 
dritts varied 


with 


wilt barriers 


These ritt 
weeks, wit! 
by 


Fig. 1 


undrifted areas 


earlier water depth would be 2.1 


value comparable to the 
One of 


feet a 
1947) depth 
drifts disappeared in 16 
lasted 19 


these five 
days 
while the remaining four 
days 

The more rapid disappearance ot 
1948 
Warmer temperatures ol 
In 1947, drifts ym rsisted 


there 


drifts in believed to be 


due to the 
that veal 


for 25 days during which was 


total aecumulation of day 


«le erees OL rature 


There Wiis total of clay 


degrees of temperature during the 


sisted in 


period in which drifts per 
144s 


per iod is the 


Dats degrees for 
each sum of the 


average daily temperatures, ex 


pressed in degrees above 52 
Thus 
feet of water appear to remain un 


been accumulated 


drifts containing about 2 


til about day deyvrees above 


Have 
Snow Fence Drifts 
1947 


subalpine 


In September four fenees 


were erected in the 


their effeet on drift 
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Typical firelump drift immediately after disappearance of snow on 


the cheek area measured on 
April 1 and June 1 in 1948. The 
fences were found to be in 


Was 


7 foot 
effective for inducing drifting, but 
substantial 


hind the 


formed be 
Table 1 


of these 


drifts were 


sure 


Penees 
vives mei ents of one 
drifts and of he cheek area 

On April Ll the drift behind the 
contained 20 more 
the 


was 


fence mehes 


water depth than the snow on 


check area Densits ot snow 


in the drift, due, 
Vy ssotsky, to the 


percent greatet 
according to 
snow particles which 


compacted 


are propelled by ground blizzard 


to the drifting area 

By June L snow had disappeared 
but a drift 
containing 15 water re 
behind This 
drift persisted until June 12. Thus 


the Il-foot fence, though only half 


from the cheek area, 
inches of 
mained the fence 


as high as the average tree barriers, 
drift that 
percent as much 


contained 
water 


ereated 
about 70 
and lasted about 70 percent as long 
behind the fir 


as those formed 


lump 
Discussion 


induced 


that 


similarity the 
drif suyvvests 
possible 

and 
I by 


this 


14 
4 
aes 
(ae 
sted from 3 to 4. to deternine 
yg ost of them disap ing. Kaeh fence was 50 feet long ts 
ine 2D Iwo of the fenees were ¢ Teet 
} 
: Five drifts measured in’ 14s and two more were 11 feet hig The 
davs atte? ppearane ot ad rent rea was reserved for and oni 
snow on the teve acd ar treasurements Fences were turthe 
Ye, water dept . 1” feet At that ‘constructed by lashing one or two on eco ne 
eS time water was being released at rows of 4-foot slat fence to a rigid other d jee 
ad the rate of O.15 foot per dar \s frame of aspen poles (Fig. 2 « 
i ‘ ‘Vvyssotskv, G. N. Shelterbelts in the 
suming the same snhow-melt rate Snow dept! na Water steppes of Russ Jour. Forestt 
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Fig. 2 


ll-foot 


Snow drifts. 


ibsence of 


fences and 


Note drifts 


hices 


constructing more tences by 


developing tree barriers Several 
questions need further study, how 
the 


such an approach as a 


ever, to determine practica 
bility of 
means of improving the usefulness 
of stream tlow 

The present study did not deter 
what the drifts 


were formed hy repacking of snow 


mine to extent 
that had already fallen within the 
and hy addi 
that would 

basin If the 
drifts were formed solely by are 


basin trapping of 


tional otherwise 


blow into another 


In foreground and center background are the two 
behind 


the 7-foot fences at left and right 


packing of snow from within the 
basin, drifts would 
the total 
The delayed 


extension of 


result in no change in 


runoff from a basin 
DePTit AN 


AVERAGE WATER 


CHECK 


snow 


Wat 
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melting of the drifts, however, 
should result in a lowering of the 
spring peak discharge and in a 
somewhat stronger flow during the 
recessional stages of stream flow. 

If extension of drifts resulted in 
the trapping of new snow it is 
reasonable to expect that the vol- 
ume of runoff would be increased 
by the amount of additional water 
that accumulated in the drifts. 
The prolonged melting of such 
drifts would) probably result) in 
greater flow during the recessional 
period but might also inerease peak 
flow discharges. 

The actual induced 
drifting on stream flow remain to 
be determined. Other 
needing further study are the cost 
and relative efficiency of different 
kinds, sizes, shapes, and spacing 
Out studies 
may come practical techniques in 


effects of 


questions 


of barriers ot such 
watershed management for improv- 
ing the usefulness of runoff from 
melting snow 
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Beetles Kill Four Billion Board Feet of 
Engelmann Spruce in Colorado’ 


ir ALL began in 1939, the 


number of 


after 
math of a relatively 
small blow-down areas in the En 
the 
For 


ana 


glemann spruce stands on 


western slope of Colorado 


est giants were uprootes 


others weakened by having been 
partially uprooted or hav.ng thei 
TI local 


the 


roots injured endemic 
Englemann 


Dendroctonus 


population — ot 


spruce bark 


engelmanne Its annual 


flight a few weeks later on early 


uttracted to 
The 


the beginning of as 


in July and were 


these weakened trees result 


was vigorous 
bee tles 
They 


spread unknown and unhampered 


and agyressive a crop of 


as ever fed oon forest 


by any eontrols. The wat 


The 
Kngvlemann Spruce 
high 
found 
level to 
of 11 

third of 


inoperable, while 


cane 
march 
the 
It is 
Teet 


beetles were on the 
mountam 

from 9.500 above sea 
elevation 
WW te feet. Over 


the 


timberline, an 
one 
stands Is considered 
less than 25 per 
eould classed as 


cent easily 


accessible It is primarily back 


countrys where the beetle has 
whole forests 


the killed 


two vears 


wrecked 
Sinee staved 


the 


discover, By 


trees 
green for work of 
beetle was hard to 
142, its inerease was 


dlous; two vears 


tremen 
later it was esti 
mated that WO percent ot the 

| ches and 
meter was dead 
River National Fe 
all the 


north of the 


ent 
River on 
billion board 
feet nalalition by a 


us 


this fores 


W) millon 


t} (aran 


on the Arapaho; and lesser 
amounts on the Gunnison and San 
National 
Kntomologists 
1942 


trol which they 


Forests 

studied the 
Methods of 
recommended re 
but, 


Was 


Juan 
demic in con 
quired ment by the thousands; 
the 
premium 
The 
rovernment 
ly zed 
the 
ted 


with war on, Manpower 


at a Fores ers were 


helpless possibility of a 
salvage program in 
1945 was ana 


proved impractical, as 


and 
but 
short 


avain in 


loyging season permit 


too little use during the war 
of searce and vital logging equiy 
ment 
The Beetle 

adult 
a small, cylindrieal, hard-shelle 
beetle, about 
When the 


trees and start to fly in June and 


In its stage the insect ts 


1y-inch in’ length 


adults leave the dead 


brown to 
settle 


reddish 
They 

felled or 
vreen trees and bore through the 
the 


July, they are 


black in color soon 


on recently standing 


outer bark into living 
bark This 


most of the 
the tree 


Inher 


attack extends over 


lower main stem of 
The 
entrance hole, 
and the fe 
tunnel 


The beetles work in pairs 
bores the 
ed by 


then 


female 
follow 


male 


the male, 


bores a know) 


as the rallery, between the 


bark and wood. This tunnel usual 


lv extends in a vertical direction 


paralleling the grain of the wood 


As an average there are from 6 
galleries for each 
bark 

125 egg 


to 4 groups depos 


lery 


After 


transform te 


the adult 


beetl 


Arthur L. 


forester, U 
Service, 


Nelson 


S. Forest 
Denver, Colo 


Assistant regiona 


The 
by mid-summer, 


adult stage is reached 
the 
start the inner 
the tree in which they 


stage 
and beetles 
first feeding on 
bark of 
were reared. By August or Sep 
tember they appear to be mature 

At this time some of the beetles 
emerge and congregate under the 
bark around the base of the same 
the 
developed In 


rest quietly dur 


tree; others remain under 


bark where they 
thes 
ing the second winter; and, when 


weather returns the follow 


either case 


warm 
ing spring, they are ready to take 
flight and attack new Ll ving trees 

During this life evele of the in 
that have been at 
lv by the end of 
attack. Death 
results from the girdling by the in 
and the 
mented 


seet, the 
tacked dic 


the first 


trees 

usual 
season of 
sect action of comple- 
fungi that 
with or stop 

These blue- 
the 
are always found in trees 
attacked by 


foliage of Engle- 


blue staining 
interfere 
the tree 


appear to 
conduction in 
staining fungi 


hee tles, 


carried by 


that are suecessfully 
the insects. T] 
mann spruce does not change color 
until about one vear after the trees 
fades to a 
and the 
drop within a short period 


are attacked: then it 


vellowish green, needles 


Nature of the Epidemic 
Previous outbreaks of the Engle 
mann bark beetle not 
Epidemies are reported 
the White 
about 1855 
Forest 


1928 


spruee are 
unknown 
have oceurred on 
r National 
and on the 
Utah between 
None of thes 


reached 


Fore st 
National 


and 


outhre aks, however, 


Dixie 


intensitv of the pres 


ntomoloes 
progress of th 
} 
observa 


theers 


project survevs 


Sample 
un through the forests 
ade of trees with new 
tacks. Small areas in 
| central Colorado were 
arious times to be un 


These 
it looked as if we 


areas caused 


eoneern, since 


ry 
a 
“ 
| 
ae 
& 
$ 
4 
‘i 
4 4 
ted in each gal 
rye 3 or 4 weeks the eges ent catastrophe 
a feet ar mn 1M hatch, Larvae feed on the su ilent The Forest Service and the 
Nation Forest, where the ep inner bark and make tunnels at Bureau of 
sien { rielht neles to the eve rey lorry owed the heetl< in 
! he Rout I'hris irval feeding eontinuwes forest o | hy 
the | throughout the late summer and means of 
fal When winter comes t} lines were 
| ft I) then st in the inner bark be and tallies 
eom dormant The following ind old 
ean Wash. © 
7 obs ' pod spring the larvae resume feeding southern ar 
mation is t ana iS Stimmer thes reported at 
Enton nd t Port vecome mature ypu der attack 
] 
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had a lot of spot infections that 


might spread 


Fortunately, this 
spread did not take place; the een 
ter of attack remained north of 
the Colorado River on the White 
River National Forest 

The early SUPVeVS indicated no 
nass flight across wide valleys o1 
areas where was hissing 
That optimistic observation was 
shattered the past lew Vvears 
when the beetle crossed in’ vast 
numbers to the old Holy (‘ross 
area and over the Yampa Valley 
to the southern part of the Routt 
National Forest. Another interest 


larming observation is the 


ing but 
report of attacks on lodgepole pine 
These attacks have inereased as 
the pressure for food has grown 
with the practical elimination of 
their natural host. At first, attacks 
were light on lodgepole pine but 
are now heavy enough to kill trees 
of this species 

The active outbreaks continue on 
the White River, Arapahoe, and 
Routt. Beetles are present on the 
Grand Mesa, Uncompahgre, and 
Gunnison Forests but seem to be 
quieting down. Reports are begin 
ning to show them moving into 
Wyoming. Where they will go or 
how far is conjectural 

Since the epidemie was first dis 
covered, both foresters and entom 
ologists have been t ving to find 
wavs and means to combat. the 


weet les Known control methods 


equired manpowe impossible to 


obtain during the war, to sav not! 


ing about equipment The expanse 


aren under attaek. its inae 


itv, and the diffieulty in 


detecting new attacked trees 
were, and still are, obstacles to 
efter e eontre It was a serious 
d Sap when Ihe aeria 
Sa) ne tests eondu ted on por 
derosa pine in the Black Hills in 
1947 anal estern 
against bark beetles proved unsu 
‘esstul Tests continue as hope 


logs are being tested; new chen 


ind their applications tried 

al enemies of the beetle are 
at work with much good being don 
by the native woodpeckers 


Problems of Salvage 


accessibility of the timber 


and the fact that the trees remain 
usable for saw logs for only 4 to 6 
vears precluded salvaging much of 
the killed trees for saw logs or 
sawed forest products It had to 
be in the reund or chemically con 
verted to be usable material, A 
sales campaign in 1946) resulted 
in interesting some of the Lake 
States pulp and paper mills in this 
vast quantity of dead spruce ws 
able for pulpwood. More than 
10,000 cords were shipped during 
1949 hut it was early evident 
that salvage by existing sawmills 
and export to the Lake States 
could make only a small dent in 
the tremendous quantity available 

Investigations carried out to 
develop a pulpwood market indi 
eated the necessity of a loeal plant 
process the large volume of 
dead wood if it was to be used in 
any quantity. Unfavorable freight 
rates to existing pulp mills dietated 
this neces SSit\ It was also deter 
mined from reeent studies by 
James L. Mielke, forest pathologist, 
Bureau of Plant Industry, in Utah, 
where the same bark beetle had 
killed stands of spruce timber 
twenty-five years ago, that the 
wood remains sound for this length 
of time and that about SO pereent 
of the trees still stand 

With the dead timber remaining 
sound for two decades or more, 
there is time in which to salvac 
the killed trees \ loeal eonver 


ston plant could he guaranteed 


a 20-vear, and probably a 
supply of dead wood 
alone An ani Ivsis of the extensive 
mnventors and 1 navement plan 


heures indicates that using at 
least 3.000.000 eords of the dead 
spruce to begin with, there would 


he sufficient live timber t 


oO SUpPpPort 
a plant on a sustained vield basis 
the rate of 115.000 cords per 


should supply 


annum. This volume 

plant with a daily capacity of 
250 tons of ground wood and 
chemieal pulp 

It is true that this is in a high 
eost. short-seasor logging area 
Expensive access roads will have 
o be built. Water must be ob 
tained, treated, and sent back with 


out polluting the streams. These 
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are a tew of the problems that 
must be solved, but present indi- 
cations are that they can be. They 
add to the eost and will make the 
wood somewhat more expensive 
than it may be in other regions 
As compensating factors there are 
the high freight on finished paper 
to this mountain territory, and the 
possibility of supplying the local 
market to offset the high costs. It 
is said to be feasible from a com 
petitive standpoint 

As foresters, we fail unless we 
can harvest and utilize the mature 
trees. In Colorado, as well as else 
where in the Rocky Mountains, we 


have overmature stands of timber, 


such as the Englemann spruce 
stands that have been killed by the 
bark beetles They have been res 
ervoirs or reserve stands for future 
euts. The inseets got there first, 
and they have done a perfect job 
of clear-cutting. It will be fifty 
vears or more hefore cutting will 
he possible on 5OO.000 aeres, more 
or less. It is a setback to the areas 
of marginal economic timber that 
might have soon heeoame eeonomie 
ally important and harvested 

If these areas had been cut over 
and placed in better crowing con 
dition in the past, it is doubtful 
if this tremendous loss would have 
Towever, this was not 
the ease. and until the mature 
stands are cutover, the forester 
and entomologist must be ready 
locate and immediately control 
incipient outbreaks of tree destroy 


Cleanup of wind 


ne msects 


thrown timber to prevent build-up 
of inseet populations is a desirable 
preventive measure, Better means 
of detection and survey methods 
are important, and must be devel 
oped 

The Forest Pest Control Act of 
1947 should help to make this pos 
ble. In the outbreaks in Colorado 
we hope the beetles will not de 
stro. the stands that are left. From 
this catastrophe, we may learn how 
to beat the beetles to the punch the 


next time 


| 
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| 
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Discolorations in Living Yellow-Poplar Trees 


PueRE ARE many opinions regard 


cuuse of disceolorations in 


/ tole ndron 


Diseolor 


yellow poplar trees 
tuliprfera 
usually more abundant in 
of older ti are 
referred to as 
‘mineral stat 

mon 

localities 

rh revarcin 
discoloration 

and metal 
trunk. The 


study ep us 


to 


ny wounds 
such the 


designed 


should 
Deca 
shack or ter 
than 


splinter 
ts on «is 
colored venes t to be as 


how 


is olored heartw 


strony 
and sapwood Decaved wood 
ever, Was significantly weak 


normal For most ordinary 
mineral-stained vellow-poplat 
ber or Veneer Is comparable t 
mal wood 

During tl 


above 


and Gram characteristics indicated 
that no particular type of bacteria 
had been isolated consistently from 
any given type of discoloration 
\lost acterial 


psolated 


types repre 
several times 


troy discoloration and 


tro normal white sapwood ancl 


ood 


was de 


normal green heart 


stuch 
r we could pr 
cluce discolorations in living ve llow 
inoculating ther 
the 
wil 
younding 
\ccordimely 65 
bacterial ts 
the 1942 study were se 
Ten baet 


mixtures were prepared from these 


for testing 
isolates for use in the 
The mixtures were prepared in 
sterilized test tubes in 10 

tilled 


trom 6 oF of the 


Vater | 


with a loop of bacteria 
isolates in eacl 
ture \ terial suspension 

by 


Secor 


avitation 


rowth vellow-poplat 
Bent Creek Ex 
Ashevill 


used 


trees located on the 
rimental Forest near 
rth Carola. were 


10 


Emer R. Roth 


pathologist, Division of Forest 
Bureau Industry, 


Assor 
Pathol 
Sols ngineering, 
Agricultural Research 
Department of 


nistration, 
Agric re, in 
Southeaste Forest 


Experiment Station 


operation with the 


trees 


Were 


lated 


were 


with ‘h bacterial mixture 
at three selected heights and in ad 
tree had a closed and 
These 
sterile 


addi 


wounded by me 


dition ea 


ypen nlated wound 
had 3 ee. of 


them SIX 


heek wounds 


ater added to 
tional trees were 
hanical methods 
had been re 


the old bark 


and the inner bark 
70 percent alcohol, holes 


bored 


enouch : the heartwood, 


wer inte the trees, 


deep 


sterilized 
anil bit 


With Ihnerement 
After in 


of the bacterial 


borer ora brace 
oculation with > « 


holes were 


stispension, the 
with 


Iwo of tl 


plugyved 


corks or dowels 


ster lized 


holes on each tree were 
ontrols 


ateh 


used as 


one open so it 
would and the other 


losed 


Water 


In addition, the following types 


if mechanical wounds were made 


1) ax cut into the heartwood, cut 


so that it would hold water: ax 


it into the sapwood, cut so that it 


ould not hold water; (3) lo-ineh 


ag to determine the causes lized w 
lue-butt ro omineral stam = as 
found in living vellow-poplar trees 
be confused with deea 
md is usually some 
dis bras) thy 
! rath ! 
| 
than 
lu 
nor Be: 
f were observed at first hand. 
im the mall and on le ype rat 
light vellow through the ereens f 
/ 
More than 700 olations were at 
2 
than on sth of thous is Rig 
= if ’ ! ! ! 
F 
‘ 
he hate aA 
Pi ' 
ind ter. Extent of d nd d 
Cc. Dis tion f ng wounding 
No. 1 t t t 
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auger hole that would hold water; 
auger hole that would 
not hold water; and (9) two 20 
penny spikes driven on opposite 
sides of the tree 

After a 5 vear period the trees 
used in this study were felled and 
the wounds dissected. Growth had 
closed all wounds, with the excep 
tion of those made with an ax 
Discolorations from the inocula 
tions (Fig. 1, A 
inches to 21.1 inches in total length 


These discolorations had the same 


ranged from 


eolor variations as found in natu 
rally discolored vellow-poplar trees 
The average leneth of discolora 
tions for both the open and. the 
closed cheeks was slightly more 
than for the imoculated wounds 
Table 1 From these results it 
is obvious that there is no correla 
tion between the bacteria and the 
discolorations. Bacteria from other 
sources, however, mav have votten 
into these wounds and caused the 
diseolorations. As shown in the re 
sults for the closed checks, neither 
free water nor introduced bacteria 
are necessary to produce discolora 
tions llowever, the presence ot 
free water Increased the extent of 
discoloration where it) was present 

Drained ax wounds did not have 
is much discoloration as those that 
In all Causes 


open ax wourds 


resulted tn both discoloration and 
deca Kiev. 1, B The extent ot 
lis loration for these large open 
ounds was approximately twice 


iller 


EXTENT OF DISCOLORATION 
Living YELLOW 


Number Number length width depth 
Method and type of ot of dis of dis of dis 
trees holes coloration coloration coloration 
Inches Inches Inches 
Increment borer 
Inoculated 0 0.7 
Check 1 Is 07 
Check closed l 0.7 o7 
Brace and bit 
Inoculated 10 13.0 oo 
Ch open Ww | 1.0 

osed 14.2 0.0 0 
ABLE EXTENT OF DISCOLORATION FOLLOWING MBCHANICAL WOUNDING OF 
Living YERLLO PorLar TREES 

Average Average Average 
Number Number length width depth 
Method and type of of of dis of dis of dis 
trees wounds eoloration coloration coloration 
Inches Inches Inches 
Ax cuts 
Holding water $4.0 6 
Drained ( - 
Brace and bit 
Holding water ‘ ‘ 
Drained 6 ‘ 11S 


decay was not very extensive. De 
cay associated with these wounds 
Was caused Callybia velutipes 
and Polyporus versicolor Dis 
coloration following wounding by 
20-penny spikes was very similar 
in extent to that following bacterial 
inoculations and elosed check 
wounds (Fig. 1, 

Results of this study and obser 
vations made in connection with it 
show that the common vellow-] yp 
lar ciscolorations follow wounding 


In addition to the discolorations 
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FOLLOWING BACTERIAL LNOCULATION IN 


PorLar TREES 
Average 


Average Average 


and wounding in this study, exten 
sive discolorations have been ob 
served behind broken branches, 
broken tops, fire sears, insect) in 
juries. bruises, and logging inju 
ries. The inoculations, checks, and 
mechanical wounds had the same 
range of colors usually found in 
naturally discolored trees The 
common nondecay discolorations in 
vellow-poplar probably result from 
oxidation as in the cause of Lorenz's 
birch stains.” rather than from in 
fection by bacteria or fungi 


= 
TABLE 1, 
fe 
a> 
‘Te 

h 

i 
is 
that « the sr ounds made following the types of 
vith a | and bit. Deeay in the | Roland Diseolorations and 
2Cultures lent db Ross W. D Jl resulting from increment borings 
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The Influence of Insects on 


F. P. Keen 


partment of Agriculture, Bu 


rHE LIre history and general char 
acteristics of forest trees and 
stands are determined by environ 
mental, climatic, and edaphie fae 
tors her words, the siivies 
of anv forest tvpe are determined 
by the interaction iVironmen 
tal tauctors on ti species in 
volved This lav wel recowe 
nized b forest how otten 
Is recognized 


ominant 


ponderosa 


Agricultural Research Administra 
tion, Berkeley, Calif 


these trees. What did the beetles 
do ponderosa pine may be found on 
First of all, We must recognize what were once old) burns These 
that there are several different even aged stands do vers well and 
kinds of beetles at work in diffe: produce high vields up to about 
ent parts ot the ponderosa pine 150 vears of age At this point 
region, and they do not all follow they become overerowded; the 
he same rules. On examining the mountain pine beetle moves in and 
istribution of insect species in the : full of holes The 


ponderosa pine region, we find cer- holes fil with reproduction and 


‘ 
i 


fain species following the range irom then on the torest develops 
of the Paeifie Coast form of Pinus F an uneven aged stand ot even 
ponderosa and different species aged vroups 

associated with th y Moun It is typical the mountain 


tain hort ni ponderosa pine bee Wipe out temporary 


scopulor qe differences are so) tvpe such as odgvepol or 


irked as to indieate that, from wiite i 
standpoint, we are old burns and thus aid the natural 


| succession to the elimax 


iling with two different eeolovic: 
aker and WKorstian (/ tvye but sometimes it also does 

and Weidman } this in ponderosa pine stands. For 

hown consistent differences in instances within the borders of an 
eharacteristies, and 1 north slope of 

s between the ib iil Warner Moun 

regions of the ponderosa pine ree tain theastern California, a 
vulorum forms. Tl whit ir ean When 

pole crowd 

tend to confirm tf] ene The mountam pine 
ese different race r tot | \ swept throug! 


ponderosa pine quently, voung ind—eonfining 


t eeonera i if borders of th 


inetion 
ve rerowded 
crowd 


tiinant, and sup 


it makes re 


if 
Ay tine, 
{ 
factor whieh determines the silvies 
org orest 
In the early days, he 
| 
eS ests of the West erew under the 1 a 
influence of climate oil, and 
water The were thinned and 
felled b fire wind. and inseet 
These were the factors that pro | 
dlueed the native ponderosa pine 
fore ‘ were Tound by ear 
wttlers. No Kuropean or Ameriean 
svstel ol ilwieulture determined 
stand structure, density, rate of 
seedit or selection of trees to be 
eut. Yet in spite of t ack of si 
vie seclonee, nature did a prett 
eood job and presented American ol =} ts 
billion board feet of ponderosa silvienlture of the ponderosa pine burn and removed all the pond 
In many parts of the pondeross rt stand into pure white fir type 
pine rewion, bar wetles wel 7 Phrougheu thre range ‘ for while the site was probably 
ture ‘ rent Pacifie Coast form of Pinus ) hest lited 
revulati thinning nd harvest der the mountam pine beeth 
ne Dendoret monticolae. Hop Western Pine Beetle 
of thew iting re pet ed \ tern pine Deeth Dendra In the interior ponderosa pine 
at timber Cal ! flat ad borer subregion the western pine beetle 
‘ ered liste if ca, VD are ppears to be the dominant silvieal 
er cel ortant s tors vent Ilere its silvie 
‘ the t seems to be to thin « 
en time included some ex Mountain Pine Beetle toy 
ee ont nie tir mit | pine beetle p ed slow-growing trees and those 
Support ! role eonverting une drought root troubles or other 
us to evel road st | pondersoa pine enuses. In its work. it apples what 
applied offen nto tuneven-aged forest So rht be rewarded as a ‘‘sheltei 
dieat thre t sti ‘ orest suecessiol wood svstem’”’ of eutting. In over 
ol ire ) 1 t » 7 crowded stands it makes prepara 
’ eX el rere re thie below takine out slow-growing 
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moval cuttings’’ by taking out 
whole groups of overmatured trees, 
leaving holes in the forest. These 
holes fill in with reproduction. As 
the advance reproduction begins 
to erowd the older trees, the over- 
Story gives was and the Process 
of removal continues with young 
trees replacing the old. This pro 
cess tends to maintain an uneven 
aged stand, because the olders trees 
are killed and re placed in a grou} 
wise fashion 

For many vears the western pin 
beetle was combated without con 
spicuous suecess by the direet con 
trol measures of felling and burn 
ing infested trees. Then, when the 
role this beetle was playing in the 
silvies of ponds rosa pine was real 
ized, the beet le Wis tackled silvi 
ulturall Hieh-risk, beetle-sus 


ceptible trees were thinned Prot 


the stand before the beetles at 
tacked them By ‘“‘beatine the 
beetles to it,’ we have had remark 


able suceess in reducing beetle 
eaused losses by over 90 pereemt 
in the first years after eutting, 
and TO percent tor periods of 


an ten vears after cutting 
Man foresters are tamillar with 
the experiment beetle control 


hrough sanitation-salvage logging, 
which was first applied in 1957 at 
Blacks Mountain Experimenta 
Forest in California It ince has 


been applied ‘on several privatel 


ow ned 


timber tracts and on many 


national forest and Indian reserva 
tion timber sales. The principle ot 
selecting high-risk trees as the first 
elements to be removed from. the 
st nel ranyv system ot marl 
ing has been generally aceeptes 
and applied through the nortl 
platean subregion. ‘Too often it is 
believed that the same svstem ean 
be apphed throughout the entire 
ponderosa pine regio but this 
belief is not \ hiel, for we are deal 
ine with other Whose 
havior is not the same as that ot 


the western pine heet le 


In the ¢ subregion 
ine most west of the Sierra 
Nevac e western pine beet 
also present: but its behavior is 
very different, or at least the ag 
OF ITS attack 1s slowed 


to the point where it is no longer a 


dominant element. Normally, it is 


present in endemic numbers, kill- 
ing a few weakened or injured 
trees every year. Then, after a 
drought, fire, or an outbreak of 
Ips beetles, a sudden epidemic niay 


develop. Large vroups of trees of 


all ages and degrees of vigor are 
killed, apparently indiscriminately. 
No method of selectively removing 
the weaker trees in the stand would 
appear to have much chance of 
stopping these epidemics kor this 
reason, sanitation-salvage logging 
tor Western pine heetle eontrol 
never has been advocated by the 
‘ ntomologists working on this prob 
lem as appleable to West side 
stands of the California subregion 

The silvies of the California sub 
region are complicated by several 
important tree cies, a great 
variety of mixtures and types, and 
a number of different primary in 
seets assoclated with each tre¢ The 
insects behave differently on every 
acre, depending upon the tree 
species, age classes, and stand den 
sities involved No wonder that 
Ducan Dunning has developed his 
‘unit area control” system ol 
applving silviculture to per 
plexing assortment! That’s what 


the insects do. too 


Black Hills Beetle 


In the eastern Rocky Mountains 
and central piateau subrevions, the 
Black Hills beetle Dendroctonus 


Hopk has been the 


ponderosa 
most influential inseet working on 


the scopulorum form of pore rossi 


prurie 

In habits and eharacter ot at 
tack it is verv different from the 
western pine beetle Normally, it 


Is Searet and found breeding only 
in a few unthrifty trees. Its out 
breaks are sporadie and exceeding 
ageressive. When outbreaks oe 
usually start in loealized 


centers and quiekly spread and in 


eur, The’ 


crease in intensity. Then all classes 


ol trees are a acked With no pret 


erence Shown tor understory, slow 


vrowing. or weakened trees In 
fact. it seems to prefer the thrift 
ier, fast-growing trees to the slow 


growing ones In general fully 
stocked to dense stands of trees 
over 75 years of age seem to iY 


preferred. Stands younger than 


his, trees grown in the open, and 
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those around the margin of open- 
ings seem to be avoided 

It appears to make selection eut- 
tings, taking out large groups of 
trees which have reached a certain 
age. The large openings left by 
its group-kills fill up with seedlings 
and a new even-aged group devel 
Ops The forests of this region are 
characteristically more even-aged 
by large groups than the Pacifie 
Coast form, and this beetle may be 
largely responsible 

Studies have been condueted to 
correlate outbreak eveles with 
stand conditions, tree growth, and 
precipitation, So far, no really 
significant eorrelation has been 
found; nor is it possible to seleet 
high-risk, susec ptible trees, for this 
heetle appare nth, does not base its 
attacks on tree selection and shows 


no predilection for unthrifty trees 


Other Insects 


In the Southwest a different set 
of bark beetles is found working 
on ponderosa pine, but they do not 
seem to be as important in domina 
tine the silvies of ponderosa pine 
in that region as thes do elsewhere 
The late G. A, Pearse was more 
impressed with the Importance ot 
lightning, mistletoe infection, twig 
eutting by squirrels, or stagnation 
“us causes ol mortality than ot 
bark beetles, although admitting 
that in many instanees bark beetles 
dealt the final blew which killed 
he trees j Ile also stated, ‘Tt 
is possible that variations in bark 
heetle aetivitv mav account m 
arge degree for the erratic death 
rate The faet that bark beetles 
are veneri of Jess it iportanes 
n the Southwest than mn the North 
west mas explain whi some Tol 


esters and borest 


entomologists 
were not able to see eve to eve 
with Pearson on many silvicultural 
problems of the ponderosa pine 
region. From a silvieal standpoint, 
thev were really not dealing with 
the same tree 

Other inseets whieh have an in 
fluenee on the silvieulture ot pon 
derosa pine from eradle to grave 
should he mentioned The ponde 
rosa pine reproduction weevil of 
ten exerts decisive pressure on 
plantations and on the natural re- 
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stocking of burns. Some planta 
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tions which heen attempted 


outside the 1 s optium ranae 


ill but been wiped out by its 


r beetles, Ips, may 


become destruetive when lowes 


make sporadic in 


spring of the veat and leave 
unseattered 


unlopped and 


The penalt 


ew 
second-growth stands 


killing ot 
wet 


is well t i } Ips 


with and thin 


“as the 


Pandora mot! 

and the 

budwort 

time 


pondere 


Reproduction of Ponderosa Pine’ 


means a 


esternil 
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consider her ways, and 
silvi- 


were leveled hy the pine white sluevard; 


the Yakima 


Isoj—an ¢ 


butterfly on Indian he wise mv advice to the 
Reservation about eulturist is to study the insects and 


ample of what this inseet ean do earn of their ways 


do again so Tar, NO 


has been able to point out the sil Literature Cited 


defolia 1B ind F. Kors’ 
brush land 
gion for 
plantes 


and may 


pine 


significance of ] 
as destruetive 


Until 


them, we wll 


tors 


just 
re 
and just as erratic 


we know more about 


not try to control them with silvi 
cultural practices, but will depend 
upon airplanes and DDT 

Where 


dominan 


certain sects 


t rol pondero 


silvies, the answer to silvieultural 


n be found by studying 


problems 


the natural systems whieh the in 


apply. To paraphrase Solo 


ects 


advices “dio to the ¢ thot 


George Meagher 


estern Forest 


the ! ‘ 
enoue follows very ir 
ta ular and 


seedlinus 


frequently 
factors 


‘ of the 


tinderstood 


maintain a well-stocked s 


Many in 


ported: on 


vestivators have stua ‘rop 
Various 0 
rosa est, there is a con 


ibl no ome 


Seed Supply 


+ 
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e forests. U.S. Dept 
It Agric. Tech. Bul, 256, 83 pp. 
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Ine ( 124 silvieal = 
omparison of the Pacifie Coast and ok 
M nt n forms of wester 
ello ne Amer Jour. Bot 
nit | 
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i w.G.A 144. Cutting eveles 
j a n ponderosa pine. Jour, Forestry 
i Experiment Station, Tueson, Ariz fe 
niversal probk | 
pine, but practically all 
lack ol ation presents it ane 
i t forest mana rs Ihe pone 
ol outstanedin tlom is) the pro) has studied t pret 0 ar out 
3 every fanr 
; Hills region of South Dakota problem as intensively or for as a good erop about 
} rout ote ‘ eeo to 
vhe seedlin rops co in regen long a period as the late G. A on it hree or ur, 
lar deatructit kfter almost forty vear: ustiall i bumper crop about 
northern At ‘ it of six or seven. When 
wo rather dist t problems are that f factors tile we for damage by 
of poor reste atin lents, the light cone crops 
| nt mit irs r arvely re 
tat pit tut the « wt otheat pr Pot there is seldom a 
! ttern of cone erop pro 
‘ + ‘ tart . ! ported for Cal 
1) fornia (15) and for the Northwest 
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vail in virgin ponderosa pine, how- 
ever, the matter of seed trees is of 
less immediate concern, Many trees 
of seed-bearing size are almost al 
ways retained. Where second cut 
tings are in progress, seed supply 
may still call for special considera 
tion. This is especially true if the 
first cutting was heavy and stand 
openings have failed to restock in 
the period between cuts 


Rainfall 


That climate, mainly rainfall 
holds one of the principal keys to 
the reproduction problem is indi 
cated by the very location of the 
pure pine stunds that most fre 
quently fail to restock. most 
cases, the lower, drier sites, where 
summer rains are deficient or poor 
lv distributed, give the most trou 
ble 

At first glance, the average rain 
fall pattern in the Southwest would 
appear to favor reproduction since 
July and August, in the middle of 
the growing season, are the highest 
rainfall months of the year. Never 
theless, the rains IS usually 
preceded and followed by a severe 
drought of 6 to 9 weeks’ duration 
And in only a few vears is rainfall 
adequate In amount and distribu 
tion for the survival of newly ger 
minated seedlings. If summer rains 
are late in starting, seedlings miay 
verminate readily but are too ten 
der to withstand the first killing 
frosts in the fall If rains start 
early but are interrupted by a hot 
Ir spell of two to three weeks’ 
luration, drought losses are ex 

dingly high. In the Southwest 


seedlings are suseeptible to 


drought through both the first and 


second growing seasons and twe 
ears of  favorabl 
stirre ! required on than 
sifes thie stablish rit I 
seedli rop (7 At tl Fort 
\ Exper ntal Forest ! 
northern Arizona, tw iti 
irs { 1 oralbl ral if ill ha 


In California and the Northwest 
the rainfall pattern Is vers differ 
ent, with a higher winter precipita 
tion and a prolonged dronueht in 


July and August. Here again, it is 


doubtless true that in those areas 
where reproduction is critical, 
widespread germination and sur 
vival are possible only in vears 
when soil moisture is sustained by 
better-than-average precipitation 

Most foresters recognize that 
neither ample seed nor abundant 
rains, alone, can guarantee a good 
catch of ponderosa pine seedlings 
A coordination of the two is ob 
viously required and it is here that 
chance plays a leading role. At the 
Fort Valley Experimental Forest 
seed crops and rainfall have com 
bined to produce a fair crop ot 
seedlings in only four years: sine 
1908, and in only one vear, 1919 
did seedlings survive in) number 
over wide areas It eood seed Crops 
were produced annually, or if rains 
favorable for seedling survival 
could be expected every summer 
reproduction would be a relatively 


minor problem 


Seedbed 


Foresters are apparently not in 
complete agreement as to the condi 
tions that characterize an ideal 
seedbed for ponderosa pine. In the 
Southwest, Pearson (7, 8 71) has 


emphasized the advantages ot 


light, porous soil over a compact 
clay soil and the importance of con 
trolling competing bunchgrass veg 
etation, where it forms a dense cov 

er. He also concluded that althougl 
a light cover of litter and slash is 
usually beneficial. especially on 
compact soils that have been de 
nuded, heavy litter, heavy slash, or 
heavy shade are in most cases detri 
mental (9, 70,73). Baker, referrin 

to low elevations in the Sierra 
Nevada in California has 
stressed the need for control or re 


moval of competing chaparral and 


the merits of ‘recently disturbe: 
nineral soil free fro root cou 
petition laboratory 
have further demonstrated that 
porous soils usually favor 
irl devel nent / ind that 
new rerninated pune seedlinus 
while subject to loss from very hivt 
surt temperatures, are less 
SUSE to heat injurv” than 
Doug or western redeedar 
) 

Dunning 1 working with 


mixed pine stands in the higher 
Sierra, has also pointed out the im 
portance of brush control in favor- 
ing reproduction. On the poor 
sites, however, he believed some 
cover Was necessary to reduce frost 
damave and prevent excessive 
evaporation Ceanothus squawear 
pet Ceanothus  prostratus was 
pointed to as one form of ground 
cover that favors seedling estab 
lishment 

Observations im central Oregon 
led Sproat (16) to the coneulsion 
that ponderosa pine seedlings re 
quire some protection from over 
story trees; that large numbers of 
seedlings and saplings are killed 
from exposure when the overhead 
canopy is abruptly removed; and 
that soil disturbance is not always 
an aid to seedling establishment 
Ile also noted that survival was 
vood where ceanothus squawearpet 
formed a protective cover. Munger 
and Westveld (6) found that on 
the porous pumice soils of central 
Oregon, the presence of unburned 
slash favored both germination and 


survival 


Many additional viewpoints on 
the influence of shade, litter, slash, 
or competing vegetation could be 
eited, but they would probably not 
help to clarify the situation for the 
entire ponderosa pine region, Most 
foresters will agree, however, that 
in pure pine stands, soil moisture 
is more often limiting than light, 
and that the best seedbed is ordi 
narily one that will maintain a sup 
ply of moisture in the surface soil 
during eritieal drought periods 
Thus, while dense grass or chapar 
ral is generally deterimental be 
cause if seriously competes with 
newly germinated pine seedlings 
for soil moisture, a few species 
such as ceanothus squawearpet ap 
parently favor reproduction. Like 
vise, While shade is usually not re 
rarded as essential to ponderosa 
pine regeneration, there are condi 
tions under which light shade, such 
as that furnished by slash, may be 
beneficial by helping to conserve 
moisture. This is evidently true of 
the heavy compact soils of north 
ern Arizona and the highly porous 
pumice soils of central Orevon. On 


heavy soils the presence of a lieht 


th 
ine 
pe | 
i= a red only & times in 44 vears 
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litter or slash also 


eover af 
help to 


heaving 


may 


from trost 


losses 


reduce 
There 


t of seedbed conditions that can 


is probably no one 


eted to provice sutista tors 


maderosa pine re 


ions of er all combinations o 


rrounad Vvevetation 


soil and 


Cutting Practice 
There 


WAS TO! many ears a Con 
foresters that if 
cutting could 


found, ponderosa pine 


would appear in abundan follow 


ing eutting, and the repre tion 


prot e! would | ‘ onee and 
for al “Xx e | he Sout! 
west ha t method 


lifting 


Videspread re} 
northern Arizona 


tained under aln 

n understocked 
well 
thy 


eutting and 


The spots 


seed trees 


or 


Protection 


or damage from a wide variety of 


agents. Poor stocking in many lo 


ealities can be attributed to fire 


insects, rodents, livestock 


logving, 
or game animals, or to a combina 


tion of one or more of these factors 


The importance of protecting ad 


ance reproduction from loss or 


damage during the logging opera 


tion has been stressed in all pon 


derosa pine regions This is of pratt 
where 


attered. In 


ticular importance advances 


erowth 1s sparse ors 


dense reproduction a certain 


amount of damage can ordina 
be permitted, and felling, skidding 
fully su 


and slash disposal, if care 


pervised ean even be used as one 


means of opening up or thinning 


dense groups 

In the 

ponderosa pine 
kill 

no exception 

the day ot 

doubt ac 


seedling and small sapling 
stiue hiwhly ~ 
ceptible to and 
vround fires 
before 


quent fires, 


ranized protection, no 


ount in large measure for the la 


of reproduction gaps in broad ave 
and the 

condition of many 

The 


reproduction IS 


venerally under 


classes 


ponderosa pine stands 
fection of 
reasons 


held 


only one ¢ 


vhy uncontrolled fire must be 
por 


aderosa fores 


Among the biol 
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quate protection will accordingly 
need to be worked out on a strictly 
local basis The objective should 
ost cases not be an attempt to 
ompletely a certain type 
rather to reduce it 


inate 
ave but 
eptable minimum. 


Application in Southwest 


It would he gratifving if one 


could weigh the evidence that has 


heen co ted from scattered areas 
t a simple, practical for 
mula for securing ponderosa pine 
reproduction that could be applied 
with equal success in all parts of 
The knowled 


jus 


its far-thing range 


nulated 


an attempt 


scarcely 
Instead, a 
that 


for the Southwest 


accu to cate 


Inanavement shows 


will be 


a few good reprodue 

such as 1919 in 
Arizona, the majority of pon 
the 


north 


lerosa stands in South 


pine 


vest contain a fairly good rep 


resentation of saplings and small 
These forest man 


poles assure 


rs that cutting can pro eed into 
nmediate future without run 
the forest enterprise into 

They do not by any 

the reproduction prob 
! Stands are being 
opened up through cut 
and im many 


VY openings fail to re 


ptly as wood forest 


Dependence 


another vei 
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(Mmmm while important, exerts a plan ol 
much less direct influence on regen protiise 
eration than raintall, seed supply onsidered 

and seedbed condition In 1919, 

duction a ert 
that ah 

lear a 
cuttings that lacked and th 
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the areas where ight nu 

rrazinge fostered the develop ha 
ment of a clense rhaceous veveta nur 
x tion le 
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reased both the volume of seed ical factors that 
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of the general plan. Hlere the ob- ally not be required under light $. DUNNING, DUNCAN. 1922. Some re 
sults of cutting in the Sierra forests 
of California. U. S. Dept. Agric. 
a selection forest in which all size shade present within small open- Dept. Bul. 1176, 27 pp. 


jective is to convert gradually to selection cutting because the side 


¢lasses will be adequately repre ings or partially cut tree groups is 5. Horrman, A. F.C. and T. Krvecer. 
1940. Forestry in the Black Hills. 
‘*Trees,’’ U. S. Dept. Agrie. Year 


sented Under this scheme, an often sufticient to induce good form 


ample number of well-distributed as the trees develop book. pp. 319-326, 

seed trees should always be avail The conversion of present ir 6. Munerk, T. T. and R. H, Westveip 
able. In localities where heavy ro regular stands to the desired con 131, Slash disposal in the western 
lati lit ition eall for 1 vellow pine forests of Oregon and 
dent populations nullity this provi ( tion will call tor ong range plan Washington U. S. Dept. Agric. 

sion, supplemental control mea- ning and careful consideration of Teeh. Bul, 259, 58 pp 

sures may be necessary to insure the kev factors on each manag 7. Pearson, G. A, 123. Natural re 


a) aucle juate seed supply. ment unit Old cuttings that are the Southwest. U. & Dept. Agric. 

If cutting is carried out skill now seriously understocked present Bul. 1105, 114 pp. 3 
fully, the openings created during a real challenge to southwestern 8 1934. Grass, pine seed 


gs, and grazing. Jour. For 
any one harvest cut will be small foresters. ling Fey a our. Forestry 
in size and in most cases the herba- Some 30 years ago, Walter J 9 en ey eT Sere es 


ceous vegetation will not have a Perry lf published in the Jour on the reaetion of pine seedlings to 


chance to develop a dense cover NAL OF ForesTRY a concise formula shade. Ecology 17: 270-276 

. 10. . 1940. Shade effeets in 
that will seriously interfere with for securing ponderosa pine repro ; 

> ponderosa pine Jour. of Forestry 
pine regeneration. Additional mea- duction in northern New Mexico. 38: 778-780 
sures, including the use of grazing He advised in a terse 10-word mes 1 42. Herbaceous vegeta 


ti factor at al regenerat 

as a silvicultural tool to reduce sage: **Chase the sheep; graze cat 
of ponderosa pine in the Southwest. 

grass competition and the possible tle; leave seed trees; burn slash Ecol. Monog. 12: 31 8 

use of mechanical soil searification Looking at the reproduction situa I2 1949. Management of 


where compact soils or heavy litter tion in the Southwest in 1949, this tiga cnt “i 
62 pp. Southwestern Forest Exp 
hinder regeneration, n “ay be in on directive could be changed to read: Sta 
der. Adequate protection from ‘‘Cut lightly; graze judiciously ; 13 and A. C. Mel 
. . Slash disposal the ponder 
damaging agents must of course be protect Vigilantly ; pray for rain the 
provided wherever management is continually. Dept. Agric. Forest Serv. Cire 7. 
directed toward the production of ae 
14 I’ vy, W. J 1921 Yellow ine 
full timber crops Literature Cited 
Under this general plan. it 622 631 
should be possible to maintain at Danes, “ Character of sol 15, Show, 8. B. and W. B. Greenery 
in relation to the reproduction o growing and logg 
all times an adequate see souree western yellow pine. Jour. Forestry in w ns and logging 
aud a favorable seedbed in’ thos 23: 630-634, gion. U.S. Dept. Agric. Dept. Bul. 
openings that are in need of re a 1920. Effect of excessive 1402, 76 pp 
lv high temperatures on coniferous 16. Sproat, W. J. 1930. Natural repr 
stocking Rehanes will T pla d reproduction. Jour. Forestry 27 duction of western yellow pine. Jour. 
on the gradual restocking of small 949-975 Forestry 28; 334.3 
openings rather than upon wide ; 1942. Reproduction of 17. W M R. 1936. Timber 
vonderos: at low elevations rroy and logging practice in pon 
spread reproduction in any ven ponderosa pin t low elevations in gr ng an yg 
pres Cpro ses: ome the Sierra Nevada Jour. Forestry derosa pine in the Northwest. U. 8, 
year. Dense reproduction will usu 40: 401-404 Dept. Agric. Tech. Bul. 511, 92 pp. 
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When is a Management Cruise Necessary ? H. H. Chapman 


‘The Time table is the erucial fac as large as its own holdings, by ery instructive 20 to 25 vears later 
tor im all practical policies Field suecessfully competing for stump Not until 1939, or 16 years after 
Marshal Jan ©. Smuts, Vew York age on the market the initial survey, was a complete 
Times, February 29, 1948 Since 1913 management plans at) inventory taken, with a detailed 


E. T. Hawes in his artiel Urania have been concentrated on studs of growth, for prediction of 


efforts to reproduce and grow bet future vield. The company had 


Management ¢ 


sul ‘ved in this 


ter crops of pine timber Nothing meanwhile been cutting largely on 
was said by W. W. Ashe, W. Ro the remainder of the old growth 


title the impression that inventories 
may be dispensed with in forest Matt on, or Et Tf Chapman about timber. When the shift to second 
fores “ire ‘otect 
management, Elis paper does not FOr to surve) Fire prote growth finally occurred, and not 
was stressed, 3 a continuous e 
bear out this assumption. Instead, “4 ressedl, and a continuous ef- by rore did it incur the moderate 
fort was made by Mr. Hardtner in 
ooperation with the Southern For 
astires With especial ref was repeated 1948-1949.) By 
off est Experiment Station the 


orts to 
hy Yale School of Forestry to learn 


for proper timing of cost of this inventory. The work 


orem the mith this time the recurring inventory 


tablish the practice of Torestry h 

. become indispensable as the 
transition trom former. ¢ \ploita how to reproduce both longleaf and 
tion. Mr. Hlawes has had fifteen 


ears of experience largely in state 


lobloll pin in fully stocked basis of present operations and for 
) e tfocked 
stands, and later ho o th e 

facturing plants dependent on the 
and private cooperation the obtained lessons cupacity af the 
southern region and has learned at earned revolutionized the practice 


The point to be emphasized is 


pine ane 
that the spark which touched off 


first ithe writer silviculture for longlea 
hus heen « - the past nay vet bring about a similar in 
nent in methods of reprodne this entire train of action was not 
a forest inventory, actual or pro 


thirty vei both theory and 


detailed tng and growing 
urver —is not Stead of worthless hardwoods posed. [It was a prophesy that if 
portant step If foresters had failed to solve tle company continued to cut clean 

and burn slash it would lose $4, 


to foscat sarvers 165.000) from growth destroved, 


would have been thrown away within the future thirty years 
This was a considerable under 
= faith convinced the offi 

What Tlawes said in his article 

Ollows the above procedure, name 


first. and at 


the problem 
ever sal 


te 
* 2. 
# 
“44 
mVventors a Torest 
on the first or the most 
fo undertake with ow a 
pe) 
thi dlea that Mr. Llawes attempted 
te establish 
As to the write experience mn Ly 
the South wl hous the rewion rep 
nted “in +} there 4 
ire two outstanding eases to ibus 
examine and report on a pol of to put firs 
nt tor th C‘rosset Lan tack the ore of at 
q 1») } t lrania 
A 
ber Companv’s lands at Crossett Inventories the 
Lumber Company, Henry 
Her pr 1 vis on 
natiot made by auto tra es thon and controlled burning In 4 
wads bam entories rey i| thr widely la 
panv S500 and was acd Tor ented ision ol hara 
viol I} ! sures op do not pomt to the 
| if tryst T ! 1 1 tial 
‘ } sed t ‘ na perat ns 
‘ wie +} eort which ia 1 
fret peration and 
Ne | pre manage nt Rev 
draw { eit } + 
| nt nduct of a business 
t inent i ‘ Dut osts and detail are 
oth These slots ha roved were anv merit in figures for their 
; ‘ 4 
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own sake, we might all be engaged 
in constant detailed inventory ree 
ords, without worrying about how 
to grow or protect timber, find 
markets, or indulge in other dy 
namic activities 

In 1931 the writer published a 
textbook entitled Forest Manaye- 
ment (Williams Press, Ine. Albany, 
N. Y.). Under Part I, chapter X, 
Evolution of Forest Organization, 
he outlined five stages of the devel 
opment of a business enterprise 
The preliminary stage I precedes 
the initiation of the project (for 
estry practice by a lumber com- 
pany, for instance) and consists of 
the preliminary examination and 
report. Here is where airplane 
maps and their interpretation as 
mentioned by Hawes ean play their 
part 

The initial stage IL begins with 
favorable decision on the project 
and with action committing the 
owner to undertake organization 
and control The organization is 
temporary and crude and the ad 
ministrative tieasures are confined 
to fire control and first attempts at 
silvieulture. But immediate steps 
are also taken to determine what 
further measures are necessary for 
development of the enterprise, the 
most important of which at this 


fine is the detailed forest) inven 
Thos is the tact finding ietivi 
ty (research) which in stage II 


prepares the way for better man 
agement sousht in stage [TI 
In stage IE, that of development 


and organization, the fruits of 


stage Il factfindine investigations 


appear in efforts to make the prop 
erty more accessible, protect it and 
utilize its resources. In this stage, 
research (factfinding) is directed 
to the task of intensified silviceul 
ture and utilization, in preparation 
for stage LV to follow 

Stage IV is that of regulation 
and organized production, on a 
property fully developed to a high 
stage of efficiency 

Stage V is that of continuous 
and production 

The whole point of Mr. Hawes’ 
article is to reémphasize the im 
portance of the preliminary exami 
nation and = initial recommenda 
tions, for owners contemplating the 
practice of forestry. As I tried to 
make clear in this text on forest 
management, projects are of two 
classes, dynamic or operative, and 
factfinding. All factfinding proj 
ects are merely preliminary steps 
which must lead to recommenda 
tions for dynamic measures. Hence 
a preliminary examination which 
recommends only the initiation of 
a factfinding inventory, and which 
tniakes the worse mistake of specify 
ing a thorough and expensive one 
at that, has Jeft out the far more 
immediate and necessary require 
ment, the recommendations for im 
mediate action on the ground, 
whatever it may be 

Only when and if the owner ts 
convinced that there are measures 
he must take In management now 
will he be placed in the normal 
channel of evolution of a= full 
fledged forestry enterprise such as 


sts at Urania, La. and Crossett 
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Ark. Factfinding projects must at 
the same time be undertaken since 
they are required for guidance of 
the nerf steps in management, and 
the dual effort continues. But only 
through dynamic projects will the 
owner obtain either the cash or the 
prospects whieh will induce him to 
part with the cost of the further 
facttinding, which costs remain un 
product ve and a drain on profits 
until translated into action and re 
sults 

Jan Christian Smuts knew what 
he was talking about when he em- 
phasized the preeminent impor 
tance of timing in practical affairs 
Arguments as to the relative im 
portance or nonimportance of for- 
est surveys are meaningless until 
they are considered with reference 
to the owner involved, and the spe 
cifiie stage of his enterprise. In 
Stave |, Hawes’ program of action 
is the only sound recommendation 

Kor COMPanles already “Onn 
mitted to forestry (and what a dif 
ferent category from the former 
class) the forest inventory of stage 
Il has primary importance as a 
factfinding project only, but the 
practical measures of fire protec 
tion, init’al silviculture, markets, 
and transportation continue to oe 
cups the center of the stage, as do 
operations at all stages 
When this time perspective us at 
tained, argument must disappear 
in the face of obvious facts and his 
torical examples drawn from every 
operation which has ever made the 


transition to forestry 
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What Economic Studies and Surveys Are 
Needed for Development of a Sound National 
Program of Insect and Disease Control?’ 


ro CATALOG the economic studies 


Problems of Foreign Pests 


and survevs needed to develop a Three introduced pests the 


sound program r the eontrol of eVpsyv moth, white pine blister rust, 


well 


and 


numerous kind tsand dis- chestnut blight——have 


netrat 
known t demonstrated thei 


portares 


thre he struct ean cuuse 10 
fores 


oul 
Herenulean tas ‘ i 


kor 


evs would be of little 


lon thes 
borests 


chestnut blight, studies 


and 


} 


deve 


‘control 


loping a 


program tor 


gypsy moth, additional 


studies are not required 
} 
he ¢ provrank whieh 
followed Intensive 

| 


needed 1 


owever, to 


a proeram should be 


portant 


d national progr: 


rol 


sense cont 


The 


‘ 
his. ai 


introdue 


program will depend 


t of our knowledge of 


SUPPress, inseets and diseases that 


other eountries. What is 


oceur nm 


now known ts far from adequate 


studies 


S. A. Rohwer 


Assistant chief, Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine, U. 8S, Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D, ¢ 


to de tect by 


greater significance, however, dis 


ficult inspection. Of 


eases Trequently, as 1s the case in 


blister rust, depend on alternate 


hosts for their development It is 


therefore, necessary to safewuard 


or prohibit the introduetion§ of 
trees and other plant hosts if we 
are to have ar eff 


protect our torests 


Problems of Native Pests 
A national 


eontrol 


program of inseet 


and disease requires more 
lan economic studies and surveys 
Knowledge of the pests, how 


and 


ents, 


they 
react under different 
altect 


llow 


and how they 


sts are 


essentials 
he devree 
ttained hy differ 
asures, how lone it 
tion of 
igain 
nbers are 
mation 


velone d through 


and 


between any 


were Statice, there 


av to outline a reas 


irm, continuing basis for 
mie studies and surveys. Re 
IS steadily 


and the 


continually 


developing new 


pieture ol pest eon 
changing. Re 
information has 


for 


Not 


lof barkbeet 


oped 


new insect 


s and control many 


ended on 


ro les de 


Oot large hum 


and peel In 
e beetle 


AL 

j 

a 
fermpts to make i a enutalog 
in 
shou dl have fit eonvietior ot 

mnterpretation of the enning 

) assiened e words economle 

anal | ‘ forests of the 

thie present ne ture vi should 

serve the ownership is di how sich behave 

veen agencies and indi ried forward environm ~ 

nel rw re re man kor blister rust different he 

¥ ferent purype It would be dit in areas where white pines aré of effectivene a 

4 ent eontro ‘ te 
fie ult je to eet eeneral grewn for present and future use ! 

avreemel ‘ vorads eco 

wen completed and a similar study isnature is 
l no i inde Wil in the rit rine | Is a ‘los inte 
‘ ere region. Keonomie studies and sur ite tion between SUurvevs, con 
' that ~desicinincele nor do | evs to ani ¢, appraise, and ad trol, and research. In fact. surveys > 
believe e or clop a=sfirmer bas for contro and ntrol are in reality the ap 
nv rigid set of faetors be programs Should be earried on it piteation intormation wvained 
UTED plied in determiming other areas where white pines are through research, Hf there is no = 
Pree ling may have a very dil \ soUn of in 
+ 
ferent value in one area from what seet and 0 must try lf research 
‘t has in another even though the to prevent the Hiiiiiiition of de might be a w ro 3) 
kind of tree ined Speech of pest are struetive tores «ffee onab 
the same in both localitic It may tivencss Of of 
be hiehly desirable and economic e general seare 
ally sound to spend large su fo acts, 
trol i 
4] 
eradicate, control, or prever ‘ cently de 
re ht 
Aw spread of an introduced pest even brough 
though it caused comparatively Surveys and in other coun SUPVe) 
‘ttle damage and done little more tries to determine distribution, re- Years 
portal llowever na " and other tors” are bers of men to fell 
wy e nat \ needs to IS fested trees hye re g 
‘ ty ed ‘ eTnereed entered and killed addi- 

rest est contro or CCS Toda etter control 
| 

the hosts and the n be obtamed ewer men at 

rfanee t infor nto moa of } ard and proced 

, \ tion o ‘ irre eal osts ires for selective logging are re 
Many d ses are dif eont developments. The 
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value of these new techniques and 
their applicability to the control of 
the western pine beetle have been 
demonstrated 

Within 


has 


the 
determined 


past three years it 
that wide- 


defoliating 


been 
spread infestations ot 
insects, such as the tussock moth 
and can be ef 


spruce budworm, 


controlled This is 
little 


fectively 
achievement dreamed of 
few years back. 

These examples show how new 
knowledge is rapidly changing the 
forest control 


coneepts of msect 


The influence this information has 


he economic studies and sur 
‘vs needed to develop a national 


insect control is not 
What im 

the 
It iS 


general 


program of 


understood 


generally 


provements will be made in 


future is hard to foretell 


certain, however, that any 
and 


ised today will re 


studies 


program fon 


that 


surveys 
may dey 
quire VISLON, and rhaps the 
before the 
effectuated. It 


is possibility be 


vision will be necessary 


program could b 
iS Important that tl 
recoenized 

The 


eriteri: 


eontintine mes lifieations im 


to appraise the value 


used 


ot and the 


various kinds of trees, 


inereasing appreciation of the 


value of trees and forests for put 


poses other than lumber and tim 


other taetors ot 


ber produets. are 


significance to any study for an 


economieall sound control 


gram. The development of new 
techniques in harvesting and util 
izing forest produets also changes 


the value that ean he assigned to 
them. The 


of highways and the building of 


continuing expansion 


aecess roads are factors of prime 
perhaps the 
control 


Importance and are 
key to a 
gram for many 

With all the 


that 


sound pest pro 
seetions 

related fae 
considered we 


that a 


must be 


tors 


must not assume 


program 


developed on t] values of today 


will be sound f he future. In 


program of 


and disease | we must 


Insect 


eonelusion does not mean 


a general pattern for forest 


should not be devel 
oped. The need for one has been 
fully demonstrated for- 
to the econonie 


pest control 


Beeause 
ests are essential 
development and stability of our 
national 


economy, to permit them 


to be destroved by insects and dis 


eases When practical ways to pre 


vent destruction are known is 


folly. 


Forest Pest Control Act 
The Forest Pest Control Aet of 
1947 provides a charter for earrs 
out 


Ing measures 


complish the objective of 


necessary to ae 
a sound 
imseet 


national forest 


and 


program ot 


disease eontrol. It does not 
preseribe details but establishes a 
and the 


that should be used to earrs it out 


broad poliey principles 
Its fundamentals are the protec 
tion of forests owned or controlled 


by the federal government; coop 
eration with governments of states, 
and 
timber owners to pro 


le ider 


surveys to detect 


territories, and POSSESSIONS 
with private 
tect forests on their lands; 
ship in making 
and appraise infestations of forest 
Insect pests and tree diseases: de 


termination ot measures whieh 


should be used for control; and 
provision for planning, organizing, 
directing, 


and carrying out neces 


sary control projects 


The poliey and proeedures 

tablished by the ac not mean 
or even inter that tl federal gov 
ernment proposes to take over the 
control of forest pests on state and 
that it 
expected to participate 
the 


signifieance 


privately owned lands, or 
should be 
where 


in control programs 


problem is of loeal 
and aid 


be extended 


only. Cooperation are 


authorized and may 


in those where infestations 


eases 


are of an emergeney character 


either beeause of size, 
tential 


nature that control is ssary 10 


extent, po 
signifieanee, or of sueh a 
protect and preserve the forest re 
sourees of the nation 

The net 


trol work is done on state and pr 


} 
requires a when 


eon 


vately owned lands, contributions 


toward the work must be made by 


persons, associations, eorporations, 


states. territories 
} 


subdivisions 1 


thereol in 


ssions, or 
form and 


manner acece ptable to the Seere tary 


of Agriculture 


Contributions 

Of significant importance is the 
fact that no formula is preseribed 
for determining the amount or na- 
ture of required contributions. 
Fixed requirements for the amount 
and charaeter of contributions are 
not in the interest of sound pest 
control, A new pest 
may be which should 
be promptly controlled. Ineipient 
outbreaks which threaten extensive 
be detected in a 
locality where the possible damage 


dangerous 
discovered 


forest areas may 
is of little or no significance to the 
individual state or landowner. In 
such cases contribution to the eon 
tro] nominal. In 


significanee of an 


work may be 
other eases, the 
infestation to a locality or ares 

much greater than it is to 
he nation at Ilere the con 


tribution from the locality to the 


le 


control project may well be greater 
than that made by the federal gov 
ernment 
Even though it is undesirable to 
fixed formula for determin 
umount and character of 
contributions that should be made 
to each COOP rative control project, 


it 1s desirable to establish a gen 
eral pattern that ean be used as a 
for planning eontrol pro 


grams. In considering such a pat 
tern we must not overlook the faet 
that detection and appraisal sur 
feature of 
The 
Pest Control Aet does not require 


veys are an essential 


forest pest eontrol Forest 
contributions for survey work done 
on state and privately owned lands. 
Contributions and close coopera 
tion in detection and appraisal sur 
veys, however, are highly desirable 
and add to efficiency and thorough 
Without loeal and 
aid it is frequently impossible to 
do all that State 


and local participation in surveys 


ness interest 


may be needed 


therefore be given eonsidera 


may 
tion in interpreting the amount of 
contributions that may be required 


from cooperating agencies as a 


basis for econdueting a spe eifie con 


project 


trol 


federal 


contributions to 


between and 


local 


pest 


and 


control 


eooperative 


projects 
is usually based on approximately 


the fed- 
the state 


equal division between 


eral government and 
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and continuous review. Each sitit- 
‘ tion must be appraised on the basis 
5 of faets that are available 
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the local and indi forest resources 


viduals participating in it 


and our 


agencies 


From Lack of data assembled through 


the federal point of view the well planned economic studies 
method used by the state and the does not mean that economic con 
participating local agencies and sideration should be ignored in 


No 


under 


wluals lo provide their share developing a control provram 


of the costs should be determined control project should be 


at the state and local level. This taken unless it has an economic 
general 50-50 ratio has been con justification. In appraising each 
sidered reasonable and sound, and — jnfestation, one must carefully 


may be aceepted as the general analyze the benefits that may ac 
goal for cooperative control pro erue from control. Each analysis 
eratis Deviations from this ap should aim to determine whether 


proximate amount should be ful justified to 


the 
national 


the 


protect 


expenditure is 


ly explained understood, and ae anil forest 


preserve 


cepted for individual projects from the viewport of 


and regional welfare (1) by en 


Economic Studies 


haneing its growth and mainten 


the Forest Pest 


wealth, (2 
stability ot tor 


Reference to 


Act 


to create Torest 


Control and comments on its 


by promoting the 


provistons have been inserted into 

est-using industries and employ 

this discussion beeause of the 
ment associated therewith, (3 

bearing this basic legislation has 


fire control through 


the 


by aiding im 


to the topies under consideration > 
reduction of menace created 


Keonomiec studies and survevs are 


by dying and dead trees, (4) by 


Value unless something 


ecouserving forest cover on water 


vith the information as 


sheds, and (9) by protecting rec 


sembled The broad and 
reational wildlife and other 
authorits set forth ! 1 
‘ orth the a values of the fores e Ivses 
tthe re anal) 
should give assurance that needed j | nsider th bat tial 
should also consider the potential 
action can be taken . 
vnificance of the infestation 
EKeonomie studies to determine 
‘ ores es ontro 
‘ irea hivhiw ce rte to Chat 
An econom ot the 
tye riven to the biological 
' ould ounduess of eontrol programs 
ryt f it ; 
be espe heiplut at thi ! known that all mfestation 
be i! To appraise 
ol msects nel «lo not 
1} t rel ) tunes ot the 
have eqil potent mportanes 
urrent. v spread infestation thea dentine 
‘ ‘ pial ‘ decline 
' ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 


ested i is no niorn on oot the status 
earried forwa renee of destructive pests 
practical. Tl ts 1 I} information can be obtain 
will aid in determu thre survevs 
trol of imseets and sh The methods to le sedi oon 
essary to protect and preserve iveting such surveys, and the 
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thoroughness of the coverage re 
with the pests. and 
the 


carried 


quired, vary 
differ 


they are 


rev.on in which 
out. It is 


with 
not 
practical le, even if it were desir 
able. to examine all forested areas 
The 


most valuable forested areas, and 


with equal thoroughness 


those of a type where the hazard 


from infestation is high, should be 


given first consideration, sam 
pling procedure must be used. In 
planning surveys, we must first 
cot data on the occurrence and 


abundance of pests of known eco 


nomic importance and on those 


for which satisfactory methods 


for control are availabl 

These underlying principles are 
used in establishing and organiz 
the 


surves 


ing detection and appraisal 

which is being expanded 
federal funds that 
July 1, 1949. It is 


that been 


became 
the 
fol 


work 


with 
available 
saline pol has 
earlier 
the 
all 


record, and supply data on 


lowed in surves 


Likewise, past poles of en 


couraging forest observers to 


Make, 


presence of forest 


sect 


pests ana 


tree cliseuses is considered an mm 
portant continuing feature of the 
survey activities 

tor detee 


oO build 


In short, in planning 


tion survevs we propose 


as been done, to expand 


it. to extend it to provide eover 
of the mportant tore areas, 
and to strengthen it by using new 
surve and techniques as their 
Ss ure ven Aireratt and 
are the phases 


tt 


r most attention 


me assis 
vear 


Tion, 


seasonal 


fYort 


active 


cooperation and parti 
eontribute 


the 


cooperative 


eipation of all who can 


program 


hoped to make survey 


a truly one 
and provide a place where all ob 


servations can be assembled, stud 


|__| iJ 
4 
: 
; 
Pat 
4 
* 
og 
4 
€ 
i ! losses pecalise of The ot 
gram for all, or part, of the area the DOW 
omprehensrve bee lin Interpretation been divided into eight districts 
Po wait until « wom? Che survey and appraisal work in 
i ana Ppraisat o 
of the pre nf orest teal ship of a teehn ian who has had 
ot or ire t 
this field. He 
ers ‘ re oK ’ 
of at that made trained has a timited number varving 
‘ nal rit eco ‘ } ints nye portions o 
Detection Surveys ins are emploved on a 
he delaved hie om Basie to ar sound program ot basis 
plet lies of for orest insect and disease control is being made to secure 
the 
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ied, and appraised under the lead- a wider area, and at the time most 
ership of individuals familiar with favorable for detecting the pres- 


the problem and sympathetic to enee and measuring the abund 


sound objectives of forest pest ance of known destructive pests 


control for whieh control measures are 


The answer to the question, available.” 
““What surveys are needed to de- This is not all we should do. 


velop a sound national program We should add surveys of the type 


of insect and disease control?” which will aid in detecting new 
can best be made by stating, *‘We — pests, and those which will dev 


should do more of what we are elop data on insects and tree dis 


now, and have been, doing, over — eases that are generally prevalent 


The Influences of Forest Lands Upon the 
Water Resources in the Missouri Basin’ 


Some people believe that the problems of harnessing and utilizing the 


waters which flow down the Missourrt River and its tributaries are 


solved with the construction of a series of large dams, supplemented 


hy other engineering works. Unquestionably these structures play an 


important role in the solution but so do the conditions of the lands on 


which the rain and snow fall. The heaviest precipitation in the Mis 


sourt River Basin occurs in the regions where most of the forest lands 


are located: in the Rocky Mountains along the western rim and in 
the Ozark highlands of the State of Missouri. In this presentation 
are pointed out the contributions from ihe fore st lands to the avail- 


ability and usability of water, the measures whieh should be taken 


to anerease the beneficial contributions. and a justification for such 


a program 


The Missourr River Basin’ con in the Rocky Mountains, predomi 
stitutes about one-sixth of the total nantly in national forests 
land area in the United States. It The term ‘* forest lands’’ as used 
covers all or portions of ten states here, is not restricted to lands 
Montana, Wyoming, Colorado Which are timbered It also in 
North Dakota. South Dakota, Ne cludes the intermingled and ad 
braska Kansas Minnesota lowa Joining forest range lands, the 
and Missouri The forest lands areas at higher elevation above the 
vhich total approximately 45 mil timberline and the small wooded 
lion acres are principally located areas scattered throughout the 
around the rim of tl basin wit! farm lands in the Great Plains. It 
the heaviest concentration in the also includes lands not supporting 
Rocky Mountains, and in the Ozark trees at present but which are bet 
highlands in the State of Missouri ter adapted to the growing of trees 


The ownership of the forest lands an for other uses 


hlvy broken into three 


Effectiveness of Forest Lands for 
Watershed Purposes 


classes: federal, 21.5 million acres; 


lion acres; private, 25 million acres Forested watershed lands in 


Nearly all the federal ownership is rood, healthy condition are excel 


lent natural storage reservoirs. 


14 on nd Annual (Good forest cover-—trees, shrubs. 
Conver As n of Western State grace ; 
09.95 1049 tion and stability to the soil. It also 
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to aid in determining their status 
and distribution. Facts on the oe- 
curence and significance of all 
forest pests are needed to aid in 
selecting those which should first 
be intensively studied to deter- 
mine their habits and develop 
methods for their control. Such 
information is needed to carry out 
fundamental objectives—to  pro- 
tect and preserve the forest re- 
sources of the nation. 


J. K. Brandeberry 


U.S. Forest Serviee Representative, De 
partment of Agriculture Field Commit 
tee for Missouri River Basin, Lineoln, Neb 


protects the soil from deep freezing 
and promotes a porous condition 
which enables the soil readily to 
absorb and detain the water that 
comes from rains or melting snow. 
Thus, good forests hold down the 
amount of surface run-off and re- 
duce the height and frequeney of 
destructive flows. Water that moves 
through the forest soil either re 
turns to the surface weeks or 
months later in natural springs or 
stream channels, or collects in the 
strata underground where it may 
be made available by pumping. The 
clear sustained flows characteristic 
of well-forested watersheds are the 
direct result of the balanced natu 
ral relation between the forest 
vegetation and the soil 

In contrast, when the ground is 
bare of forest cover or the forest 
mulch is destroved, as by fire, the 
soll loses its porous structure and 
much of its absorptive capacity. 
Similar unfavorable soil conditions 
develop on overgrazed forest ranges 
when the protective ground cover 
is too closely clipped and the sur- 
face is compacted by trampling of 
livestock When the surface soil 
is thus altered and exposed, run-off 
is mereased and accelerated. Or- 
ganic material is oxidized and the 
top soil containing the rich spongy 
humus is picked up and carried 
away. Then heavy rains compact 
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the soil and seal the surface against 
infiltration. Such exposed soil will 
forest 

the 
thus 


freeze solid whereas much 


soil remains porous through 


winter. Loss of vegetation 
cuts down the percolation of snow 
water. All this means impoverish 
ment of the land and impairment 
the 


flue 


of the quality and usability of 
water. Under such conditions 
tuations in streamflow 
the 


swiftly to 


are 


streams tend to 


flood 


rain, only to drop later to very low 


nified ; 


rise 


with each 


staves 


vields or even to disappear tem 


And because 


rets into the 


less water 


porarily 


soil, less water reaches 
the underground basins to replen 
ish them, 

Furthermore, the absence of 
the 


tends to 


er invites erosion erod 
ing process has started, it 


Th 


e soil eX Poses the denser 


be cumulative loss of the po 


rous surta 


and usually much more sub 


erosive 


soil. Damages from erosion to ex 


posed soils may in only a few vears 
become sO XTOCTISIVE and 


that the 
for decades 


serious 


adverse effects will be felt 


(rood watershed manavement 


rarely precludes other forest 


uses 
areful planning and with some 
all t 


ore eun re 


itations woods and serv 


nder mav be 


obtained from watershed lands 


rhus in most areas, the forest may 


vield timber products, provide for 


age for livestock and gan afford 


opportunities for recreation, and 


returns 


the 


produ ‘ 


without detriment to 


SeTLOUS 


watershed llowever. under 


some 


circumstances where amageable, 


values soils 


downstrean 
unstable, and run-off problems se 
watershed 


rious prot tion may 


make it necessary to for 


all of the hun 


ro one or 
an uses to which for 
ests normally may be put 


The Present Situation 


The national forests 
Mountains pl: en 


the basin 


in the Rocky 
ajor role in 
Water supply 
More pre nuch of it in 
the forn 


received 


snow, is 
in the high mountain for 
than in the three 
fourths of the basin as a 


At the higher elevations, s1 


ests western 
whole 


ww melt 


the late and 


early summer, thus making the wa 


extends into spring 
ter available when downstream re 
quirements are high. For example 
about forts percent of the run-off 
from the national forests of Colo 
rado and Wyoming takes place in 
June and July 

The 
ter 
in the 


average annual flow of wa 
from the 16 million acres with 
national forests of this part 
12 mil 
Krom solne 250 mil 
other lands 
the Central Prairies, the part of the 


of the basin ts estimated at 
lion acre feet 
west of 


acres of 


lion 


in which there for 


the 


basin is a place 
run-off is estimated 
feet 


forests embrace 


Irrigation, 


at only 19 million aere Thus 
while the national 
less than seven percent of the irri 
vation watershed, they vield almost 
forty percent of all the water po 


tentially available for irrigation 
Estimates are not available as to 
the degree to which the water from 
these national forests is utilized 
Numerous impoundments have been 
constructed for irrigation and pow 
the 
are within the 


Much of the 


further downstream 


within forested area, many 


of which national 
forests Water tm 
for 
an aid to naviwa 
the forests 
towns and 
total 
of peo 
the na 
domesti 


dl 
irrigation and as 


also from 


tion 


Some forty-five cities, 


rural with a 
population in 
ple. are dependent upon 
their 


In addition, an un 


tional forests for 


water supply 
sizeable volume of 


known but 


mountain water reaches the under 


rround basins from which it) is 
irrigation and domes 


the 


pumped 
tie use final analvsis, and 
considering navigation, all the wa 
ter from the national forests is used 


once and much of it 


over 
er again 


Forest fires are a continuing 


the 
the 


damage to forest 


source 
land 3 past 15 
years ve of nearly thre 
a million ac mostly 
been 
In the national for 


high deg 


tion has been maintained 


quarts res, 


arks, has burned 
ver annually 
Ww here a ree ol fire 


ests 
proter the 
average area burned over annually 
close to 
the 


has been brought down 


one-tenth of one percent of 
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total area protected, though for 
some tributary watershed, the area 
burned may be considerably high- 
er. In contrast the average annual 
burned-over area on state and pri- 
the State of 


Missourt Is about SIX percent 


vate forest lands in 


Fire not only destroys timber 
but also recreational opportunities, 
fish and wildlife and feed for live 
stock 


Moreover. the soil protect 


ing litter of twigs and leaves on 
the forest floor and the organic ma 
terial in the soil itself are lost 

In parts of the 


land 


celerated damages 


Rocky Mountain 


area use practices have ae 


from soil ero 


sion and floods. On the slopes sub 
ject to violent thunderstorms, some 
soils are highly erodible and easily 
subject to damage if unprotected 
by vegetative cover. Here, fire, live 
stock and big game grazing, min 
road 


contributed to ex 


ing operations, logging, and 


building have 
tensive sheet and gully erosion, to 
instability of stream channels, and 
heavy silt movement. Erosion gen 
erally 
at the 


has not been so widespread 
higher elevations where the 
land use is less intensive, but in 
localized areas erosion is prevalent 
and frequently serious 

In the highlands, 
the 10 to 44 inches an 


nually with frequent heavy down 


Ozark where 


rainfall is 
pours, watershed conditions have 
been seriously impaired by a long 
history of repeated timber cutting 
For the 
been re 


burning and overgrazing 
the 


duced to a scrubby rrowth of 


most part forest has 
oak 
and hickory with little if any ae 
cumulation of litter on the ground 
As a result, run-off is excessive and 
streamflow unstable. Flood damage 
to valley lands is a major problem 
On the other hand, hydro-electric 
power installations frequently suf 
fer from inadequate water supply 


during dry seasons. Seasonal wa 
ter shortages also affect a large lo 
cal population which depends upon 
wells and small reservoirs for wa 


ter supply 


Watershed Management 


The goal of watershed manage 
ment is to put and keep watershed 
land in optimum condition, to con- 


serve water for beneficial use, and 
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to reduce losses from destructive 
run-off and sedimentation. For for- 
est lands, this means intensifying 
protection against fire and other 
denuded 
areas, moving sand and areas sub- 


hazards; planting of 
ject to serious erosion ; eliminating 
destructive logging and overgraz 
ing; adapting timber cutting and 
grazing practices to watershed re- 
quirements; building suitable ero- 
sion-prevention measures on moun 
tain roads; and installing certain 
protective structures. 

It should not be construed that 
this goal implies a program which 
will prevent all floods or sediment 
damages. It is bevond the ability 
of the land and its cover to cope 
fully with conditions which cause 
large floods. However, good land 
management, supplemented and 
supported by minor upstream engi 
neering works, can do much to pre- 
vent damages in smaller tributaries 
and can aid substantially in reduce 
ing flood flows in larger channels 
Good watershed management also 
contributes significantly to the pro 
tection and efficiency of storage 
reservoirs through reducing the 
rate of erosion and consequent res 
ervoir sedimentation. By helping 
to maintain low water flows, it as 
sists in the development of firm 
power. It also provides high qual- 
ity water for domestic and all other 
forms of use. In general, good 
management for timber and range 
is also good watershed management 


Means of Attaining Desirable 
Goal 


Major emphasis should be on 


measures dealime with the forest 
and its soil Such measures can 
increase the infiltration of water 
into the soil and increase the lat- 
ter’s storage capacity. They can 
also hold the soil in place. In addi 
tion, minor upstream structures, 
such as debris basins, check dams, 
ditches, 
channel revetments, ete., are fre- 


gully plugs, diversion 
quently needed to complen ent the 
functions of forest and range cover 
in the control of water and soil. 
Such complementary measures, fre- 
quently temporary in nature, are 
of greatest value when damaged 
lands are being brought back into 
good condition. 


One of the major difficulties in 
building healthy watershed condi- 
tions is the lack of complete under- 
standing and full appreciation of 
the inter-relations between soil, 
water and forest cover. Research 
is developing an understanding of 
the broad general principles which 
need to be adapted to the partic- 
ular combinations of soils and for- 
est cover which are found in the 
basin. Detailed surveys should be 
made of subwatersheds to identify 
clearly the initial signs of water 
shed deterioration, and to deter 
mine the impacts of different forms 
and intensities of land use on wa 
Much of the 


progress that has been made so 


tershed functioning 


far has been by the process of trial 
and error, not a desirable proce 
dure in working with such a com 
plex problem. 

A program to overcome the pres 
ent shortcomings and to attain in 
creased watershed benefits from 
forest lands would inelude such 
measures and services as: 

1. Reestablishment of watershed 
cover where vegetation is lack 
ing or inadequate, including 
forestation of non-commercial 
timber lands at high eleva 
tions, range reseeding, plant 


ing of gullies and areas of 


moving sand, and planting to 
control roadside erosion 

Adjustment in land use to im 
prove management practices 
Intensification of fire, insect, 
and disease control to main 
tain good forest cover 

Additional 
ance, facilities and service 


technical assist 


(a) To provide adequate su 
pervision and manage 
ment on public lands 
To assist private owners 
in improving the manage 
ment on their lands 

Regulation of timber cutting 

and other forest practices on 

private forest lands 

Adoption of logging methods 

which will safeguard water re 

sources on all forest lands 

(public and private 

Building of new roads (in- 

eluding resource development 

roads) and relocation and im- 

provement of the existing road 
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and trail systems to standards 
which will minimize erosion 
Installation of structures for 
water and sediment detention, 
and soil and channel stabiliza- 
tion. 
Public (federal, state, county, 
or municipal) acquisition of 
watershed lands having large 
public values and requiring 
improvement measures or re 
strictions in use which private 
owners cannot afford. 

Expansion of research to focus 

on such topics as: 

a Determining the effect of 
various uses and practices 
under various soil) and 
forest cover combinations 
upon yield, quality and 
distribution of water sup 
plies 
Developing cheap and ef 
ficient methods of restor 
ing depleted soil and for 
est cover for watershed 
purposes 
Developing improved 

techniques for all forest 
uses and practices to pre 
vent or reduce damage to 
watershed values. 

Determining the place of 

supplemental engineering 

measures in mountain 
areas 
Determining the effects of 
range and game use on 
watershed values 
Development of improved 
techniques in fire, insect 
and disease control, 

Inventories and surveys: 

(a) Aerial surveys and maps 

b) Inventory of water sup 
plies by means of an ex 
panded network of gages 
and stations for measur 
ing precipitation, run-off 
and sedimentation 
Survey of present and po 
tential needs for water 
within the mountainous 
areas for domestie pur 
poses, irrigation of mead 
ows, wildlife, recreational 
purposes, ete. 

Detailed surveys of water- 
shed conditions on a sub 
watershed basis. 


Obviously, an effective program 
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of watershed improvement must be 
carried out on all lands in need of 
treatment, without respect to own 


ership Some of the forest meas 
ures needed, such as fire protee 
tion, must be undertaken collec 
tively, and are generally recog 


nized as a public responsibility, to 


be shared by state and federal gov 
The 


benefits in increased water yields 


ernment larger part of the 


and reduction of flood and = sedi 


ment damawes accrues to lands oth 


er than those on which essential 


measures must be taken 


The pub- 


lic benefits provide justification for 
federal 
installing 


use of funds to assist in 


measures on nonfederal 


lands and to help private owners 


in the application of necessary for- 


A modified embryo culture 


of seed ohtained after 


rust-resistant 


to be hybrids 


SUGAR PINI Pinus lambertiana 
Doug! a prized species in Cali 
fornia and Oregon forests, is high 


ly susceptible to blister rust attack 


For this reason repeated efforts 
have been made to cross sugar pine 
with several of the blister-rust-re 
sistant Eurasian white pies In 
146. the Institute of Forest Ge 
net i ross pol 
len \r / 


Hybrids of Sugar Pine 


technique 


mand and A orean 


treated in the same manner, 6 

minated. Why the seeds resultin 
from tl ross pollination failed to 
gerininate was not immediately ap 
parent. Therefore, the following 
year it was decided to try an em 


est and related management prac- 
tices. Under certain circumstances, 
where the costs of establishing and 
maintaining watershed values and 
protecting the public interest are 
larger than private owners can be 
expected to bear, the public should 
acquire ownership of the lands 


Justification of Forestry Program 
to Improve Conditions 


Water is a major limiting factor 


in the agricultural and economic 
development of most of the Mis- 
sourl Basin west of the Central 


Zone 
potential needs. 
the 
upper portions of the basin and the 


Prairie The supply is far 


below Diversion 


for irrigation in ventral and 


by Embryo Culture 


was used to facilitate germination 


pollinating sugar pine with poll n from blister 


pines. Resulting seedlings appear 


brve culture technique on 7 sound 
seeds which had resulted from pol 
linating sugar pine with pollen 
from Armand pine and the one 
sound seed whieh had resulted 


from pollinating sugar pine with 
pollen from Korean pine (P. ko 
raven Sieb If this 
technig tiled it was hoped that 
the dissect s involved t at 
least \ son ! orphologir il 


lar wat soaking routine, but ne 
ther he ner anvone else has sin 
been able to repeat this treatment 
suecessfully Swensen and 


Haddock (17 


able to obtain a 


were 
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consumptive use of water by the 
woodlands in the streams, adverse- 
ly affects navigation and other uses 
in the lower reaches of the river. 
Widely 
sonally und 
flood and drought, 
for 


fluctuating supplies, sea- 
between periods of 
make the use of 
other 
Where reservoirs 


water power and pur- 


poses uncertain. 
are needed, wide fluctuations make 


the water supplies costly Sedi- 
ments eroded from the land and 
deposited in channels reser- 


voirs also affect available supplies 
and cost. Measures to conserve and 
augment the water supply and to 
equalize streamflow at a desirable 
level therefore demand first prior- 
for the 


itv in a forestry program 


basin 


E. C. Stone and J. W. Duffield 


Respectively plant physiologist, Cali 


fornia Forest and Range Experiment Sta 


tion, maintained by the U.S. Forest Serv 
ice In cooperation with the University of 
California at Berkelev, and forest genet 

ivist, Institute of Forest Genetics. 


increase in germination by 
Had- 


was also successful in ex- 


seed coat 


removal of the 

‘ising embryos from fresh seed and 

few to transplantable 

On the other 

» 


a 
size on nutrient 


hand 


vear-old seed, 


avar 


Stone with 


working 
was unable to do this 


unless the seed had previously been 


stratified for 3 months at 5° ¢ 


A recent study 


ture 


has somewhat 


Data’ from 
TO 


from ma 


ton 
addition. the endo 
Hlowever, a 


rapidly 


‘Thination 


encospern ecomes 


presence ol the 


inhibitory and it Is necessary to re 


move it and use a nutment agar to 


current 


ag 
< 
Pt. 
small 
this study 
months after harvest = 
ae tire cones, seed stored either 5 
were hat sted) in TO4T: th eld ind hastening germination of either at 
( or at room te perature will ger 
iy ed 115 normatl-sized se ‘ hiel seed bot the 
y te ediately nrovided the 
seed eoat ar er integument are 
vere strat wwe sat ments other than stratification at inal inn n nta 
to ¢ Institut that ne th en ! | 
ima t it soa e seed 
nursery May 13, 1948. None of is tl onl ective | 
sat r pu seed-parent were Ing Jacobs reported better 
| ent \s the seed hecomes older the 
} 
| 
IUnpublished data from a 
study by FE. C. Stone 
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achieve germination In still older 
seed (the age depending upon 
whether storage has been at Ss & 
or room temperature) the embryo 
by itself is dormant, and stratifica- 
tion of the seed at 5° ©. for 3 
months is necessary 

Therefore, because the seed for 
this experiment had been held in 
storage less than 3 months after 
harvest, it was decided to first re- 
move only the seed coat and inner 
integument. If vermination failed 
to take place within 10 days, then 
the endosperm would also be re- 
moved and the embryo placed on a 
nutrient agar 


Procedure and Results 

Seed coats were sterilized by 
soaking in saturated bromine water 
for thirty minutes, after which they 
were thoroughly washed 10 sterile 
water. Removal of the seed coat 
and all subsequent transfers were 
earried out m a sterile culture 
room: hands of the operator were 
eovered with sterile rubber cloves 

The seed coat was cracked by 
pressure exerted with the thumb 
and forefinger along the edge of the 
seed; previous experience had 
shown that breaking in an) other 
fashion usually resulted in damage 
to the embryo After the seed coat 
was removed, the miner integument 
and the remains of the nucellus 
were removed with a pair of for 
ceps The embrvo with the sur 
rounding endosperm tissue Kig 
1) was then placed on a1 5 per 
cent plain agar slant contained in 
a 25 by 150 millimeter rin less test 
tube. The test tubes were stoppered 
with cotton plugs and placed on 
racks in the laboratory im diffused 
light at a temperature of approxi 
mately 26 ( 

The slants were examined daily ; 
erowth Was first noted on the sixth 
day with the appearance of the 
radicle, The presence of the endo 
sperm was apparently not inhibi 
torv in this mstanes 

When the roots were approxl- 
mately 3 cm. in leneth (Fig. 1, e 
the seedlings were transferred to 
quart cans filled with previously 
fumigated soil. These plants were 
then placed in the greenhouse for 
six weeks (Fig. 1, f), transferred 
to gallon cans, and then placed out 


side in the nursery 


Fig. 1.—Various stages of embryo cul 
ture a. intact seed; b. see {1 eoat re 


moved; ¢. seed coat, imnert integument, 


and nucellus removed; 4 embryo at end 
of 12 days; ¢. embryo at end of 16 days, 


immediately before transfer to soil; 
ceedling 40 days after transfer to soll 


Two seedlings resulting from the 
cross between sugar pine and Ar 
mand pine died during the first 
summer, probably as a result of in 
jury in handling; the remains 
five, and the one seedling from the 
cross between sugar pitte and Ko 


rean pine are vrowing well 


Discussion 


The failure of the 1947 seeds to 
verminate cannot be explained ; the 
embryos in the 1948 seeds were nor 
mal in every way, and there was no 
evidence of incompatibility be 
tween the embryo and endosperm 

Work on this phase of the prob 
lem is being continued 

All the seedlings have produced 
needle fascicles during the first 
summer and the dorsal surfaces of 
the needles are without stomata. As 
this is not characteristre of sugar 
pine but ts of both Armand and 
Korean pine, it stggests but does 
not prove that the seedlings are I- 
deed true hybrids 

There is no reason for believing 
that in this case germination would 
not have taken place had the seed 
coat been removed and the endo 
sperm-encased embryo placed di 
rectly in soil llowever, this would 
still require sterile conditions which 
are more conveniently obtained 
with agar slants than with cans of 
soil. In this respect it is interest- 
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ing to note that once the embryo 
starts growing it thrives quite well 
on nonsterile soil provided it is pro- 
tected from damping off against 
Another reason for using agar 
slants was the chance that the em 
bryo might be dormant when the 
indosperm was present. Then it 
would have been necessary te 
excise the embryo and place it on 
a sterile nutrient agar—a_ pro- 
edure impossible to follow if the 
endosperm -encased embryo. had 
heen originally started in soil 

Use of an embryo culture tech 
nique is of definite value when only 
one or a few seeds are available 
and a high germination pereent is 
necessary. It is quite possible that 
if in addition to this practice, a 
chilling treatment given the 
vreenhouse-grown seedling when it 
enters the dormant period, a 2 
year-old sized plant can be ob 
tained within a year. This is an 
important consideration in any 
plant breeding program 


Summary 


1 Seeds were obtained after 
pollinating =P lambertiana with 
pollen from P Armandi and P 
horatensis 

2 Germination of these seed 
soon after harvest was facilitated 
by a modified embryo culture tech 

8 Resulting seedlings appear to 
be hybrids because (a they pro 
duced fascicles in the first summer 
and (b) the dorsal surfaces of the 
needles are without stomata both 
characteristic features of P. Ar 
mandi and P, korarensts but not of 
Po lambertiana 
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Two Useful Tools in Forest 
Research Work 


Two adaptations of Swedish for 
used success 
Station 
Idaho 
hristen hyp 
1 


Was 


tools have been 
Branch 


estry 
fully at the 
at Idaho City in 
folding ¢ 


Boise 
southern 
They are a 


someter and a tree slapper 


The 
made out of two pi 
brass. each 1 inch by & inches, held 

rivet 


ter 


es of 1/16-inch 


Christen hy 


ovether yith a copp r 


(sradua 


Notes 


vraduations were stamped on by 
1.-inch steel dies 

A hole drilled through the in 
strument at the top holds a loop of 
thong which suspends the instru 
ment freely when in use and allows 
it to be hooked to a belt in a folded 
A red or 


position when not in use 


vellow band painted across either 


tip and on the back side lessens the 

chance of losing it in the 

Unfolded length is 15 inches 
The tree 


ent over thy 


woods 


slapper is a vast 


a 2',-inech neck, which is neither 
completely rigid nor too pliable. In 
to the neck is fitted a 12-inch length 
of hoe or broom handle. The length 
of handle within the pouch (some 
two-thirds of the total length) is 
sawn lengthwise through the center 
to provide resilience struck 


For the same leneth 


when 


avainst a tree 
and parallel! to this cut, the round 


faced. It is important that 


sides are fa 

all seams and the neck opening of 

the pouch be closed to prevent the 
escape of powder 

side of the pouch, 214 

the bottom, a 1!4-inch 

s made over which is 


of No 


Framing 


80-90 
the 
wire netting a 
inch thick piece 
securely to the 
This raised lip 
wire sereen 
puncture 
filled with red 
colored oxide 
ommended , a 

» size of the opening 
whatever is slapped 
per can be used for about 
four hours if trees are struck once 
There are 


the tree slapper for marking trees 


several advantages of 


temporarily. Trees can be marked 


and safety as fast as a 


with ease 
an walk, the boles are not in 
and different 
nade by striking in patterns 


If the slapper 


hired designations 
an bye 
of more than once 
is properly used, the marks will en 
dure on a stem after considerable 
| powder is driven into 


‘t. With 


e powder does not 


es by impa 


dampness 


ed tree slap 


l 


and sadadiery 


James D. Curtis, 
in Forest and 


Station 


perimen 


5 
t= 
ies 
¥ 
ahead 
through a l-inch overlap, 
= tions re ecalenlated for a 10-foot because of facility of use, moisture ies 
Ag 
pole ane isi a ha resistance, and stoutness It con 
hes by s with 
f 
i 
: i} 4 
n the Pacitie Northwest, 
ind southern Idaho with 
rood results 
‘ ] ifermou 
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Four Challenges for 
German Forestry 


There follows a rather free trans 
lation of a short article by Reinhold 
Jahn in the Géttinger Universitats 
Zeitung of June 1949 (4th vear, 
No. 6, p. 9). [It represents the stand 
of the principals of the Society for 
the Protection of German Forests 
A section of this society was formed 
at Gottingen on March &, 1949 

The translator believes the arti 
ele to be of interest to Americans 
because it shows how greatly the 
Germans respect their forests, how 
they recognize their  economie 
value, and how carefully German 
forests are managed in normal 
times. The article, unconsciously, 
also demonstrates a peculiar atti 
tude in that it was apparently all 
right to save one’s own forests at 
the expense of the forests of an 
Poland in this 


case—-and in that it shows bitter 


occupied people 


ness toward having the tables 
turned 

The translation follows 

‘When one re 


ment of our forestry during the 


iews the ck velop 


past 15 vears, three phases can be 
recognized : 

1. The period between 1934 and 
1939, 

2. The war period 

3. The period after the collapse 

‘1. Until the vear 1935 the Ger 
man forests had been maintained 
in well-tended condition according 
to a carefully applied system of 
forest management and conserva 
tive harvesting. The annual eut 
from these forests was set by rigid 
working plans, and any wood that 
was needed in Germany beyond 
that amount, was imported. The 
imports accounted for more than 
one-fifth of total requirements 

“The trend toward autocracy, 
which accompanied national social 
ism after 1933, did not overlook the 
forests. It was pointed out that our 
forests contained some easily ae 
cessible mature growing stock that 
need only be harvested to make 
imports superfluous. Consequently 
the annual eut was increased from 
100 to 150 percent of the yield 


thereby saving most of the cost of 


imports 
2 Then came the war and with 


it an inereasing demand for wood 
Frequently it was assumed that the 
occupation of Poland would free 
Germany from any wood scarcity. 
Actually, it was found that the 
condition of the growing stock was 
such that no help could be expected 
from that quarter. This, was also 
true of most of the countries and 
sections overrun by Germany, with 
the exception perh ips of the Baltic 
countries and parts of the Balkans 
But, as much as these countries 
could add to the wood supply for 
the war operations, it was still 
necessary in Germany to continue 
removing 150 percent of the nor 
mal cutting budget 

“At that time, too, because of a 
directive forbidding the peeling of 
felled timber, conditions developed 


serious out 


that were favorable ti 


breaks of bark beetles in the spruce 
forests, so that. today, one sees en 
tire forest areas falling prey to 
these destroyers 
‘3. With the eessation of hostili 
ties and the complete collapse of in 
dustry and commerce in Germans 
wood became of vital importance to 
everyone —without the forest and 
the fuel it) provided, many would 
have suecumbed during 1945-1946 
‘There has been eonsiderable 
variation in the amount of wood 
products pledged to the occupying 
powers for export from the several 
weupation zones. The British Zone 
has been hit) particularly hard, 
since Wwood-poor England, whose 
forests were severely decimated by 
the war, has shown a keen interest 
in this wood export and has en 
forced it until very recent times 
Although the quantity of these ex 
ports make up but a small percent 
age of the total cut. one must bear 
in mind that they are produced in 
the most valuable assortments 
“The sorest spot in German for 
estry, is occasioned by the export 
of prodnets from the Freneh oeeu 
pation zone The stands of the 
Black Forest, in) particular, are 
suffering a heavy drain. It is bitter 
‘or us to hear that these wood prod 
nets are sold to foreign countries 
py the oecupation authority” to 
strengthen its dollar position 
“The abnormal conditions that 
have prevailed in the German for 


est for the past three vears, are evi 


dent everywhere. 

‘‘Lumbering during the years 
1945-1948 produced the following 
volumes by zones: 


Percent of 


normal 
Mill. fum.!— inerement 
Russian Zone 52 220 
French Zone 3g 
U.S. Zone 61 Ist 
British Zone 42 
Total 194 


“Should we wish to plan our 
forestry according to the standard 
of the past 100 years, we must bal- 
ance the cut with the final yield, 
refrain completely from cut 
ting the older trees for a long peri- 
od of vears, and restrict ourselves 
to the removal of defective mate- 
rial and thinnings from the young 
er stands. Such a radical step may 
not be possible since it would mean, 
in large part, the break down of 
our wood-using industries. The 
need for it however indicates the 
utter bankruptcy of the entire for 
est estate, the operation of which, 
Without monetary returns, would 
have to be discontinued and the 
foresters and woods workers dis 
charged 

‘In consideration of the above, 
four challenges must be met: 

1 No lore wood can be ex 
ported 
a. Keonomy in the use of wood 
is imperative 

3. Wood, in adequate quantities, 
must again be imported 

4. The denuded areas must be 
reforested as quickly as possible 

‘1. The first requirement is an 
appeal to the economic intelligence 
of the occupying powers. If Ger- 
many is to take her place again 
among the peoples of the world, if 
she wishes to improve her living 
standards significantly, adequate 
steps must be taken toward a wood 

‘9. Even as we must make de- 
mands upon the occupation powers 
for our forestry and wood economy 
so must we also make demands 
upon the German people 

>. Imports of raw wood from 
foreign countries must be resumed 
just as quickly as possible. Invok 
ing the Marshall Plan would no 
doubt assist in making this possible 


IFest (eubic meter. 
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It already appears that there will 
be a scarcity of wood in the world 
during the next few years. The 
coniferous forests, found only in 
the northern hemisphere, are hard 
ly in position to meet the verall 
requirements for wood, as long as 
Russia (Siberia) will not enter into 
international trade 

Reforestation of the im 
mense clear cuttings, In Germans 
will cause much work and many 
headaches in the coming years 

There is nothing else to do, in 
most cases, but to reforest with uni 
form, unmixed coniferous stands 
Even if the problems of plant pro 
duction and seed collection can be 
relieved, the provision of necessary 
manpower still will cause great 
difficulty 

For us Germans the forest is 
more than just an economl good 
Its destruction, or even its 
ment, would mean an irreplacable 
loss for all of us. Its preservation 
and its rehabilitation are among 
the most important tasks of out 
tine 
E MANU FRITZ, 


niversilyu of Cal fornia 


Rainfall Interception By 

Chaparral in California 

Determination of rainfall not 
reaching the soil dalled intercep 
tion loss, is Important in the solu 
tion of water-supply and flood 
control problen luterception loss 
n shrub types of vewetation was 
meastred at three locations un ¢ il 
On one area in the Strerra 
Ne ida foothills in Califor 


nia SI pret ent of an average an 


tl ou falling through ane 
rev brust overt 14 
ren the anil hy fowing 
al nt and nt was 
lost as «l tf evay tron tt tI 
sal Vie omit thaa rent tvp 
of brust 62 perce to an 
iverage ant l-raintall 
rea i the soil as th i ‘) 
per nt as ster tlow nil per nt 
was lost by interception. In tl 
Authors’ a ( 
Dept f Nat R I 
Serv ( | ge ' 


Sanu Gabriel mountains of southern 
California, 51 percent of an aver 
age annual rainfall of 22) inches 
reached the soil as throughfall, & 
percent as stentlow, and 11 percent 
was lost by interception. Amounts 
of throughfall, stemflow, and inter 
ception loss varied directly with 
storm siz Ilowever, the propor 
tion of interception loss varied in 
versely with storm size. An equa 
tion of interception loss for storms 
of more than 0.3 inches is given for 
each study area. The interception 
process is explained by analysis of 
typical storms during which run 
ning records were made of rainfall, 
throughfall, stemflow, and = inter 
ception storage 

E. 


» HAMILTON and 
> 


The Application of 
Line Thinning 


Recently in the United States 
with the maturing of coniferous 
plantations to pulpwood and post 
sizes, the problem of extraction of 
the thinnings from close-spaced 
stands has led to the adoption of 
the practice of removing all the 
trees in single rows regardless of 
their relative dominance or sup 
pression. The question then arises 
as to whether the remaimmimge rows 


should be thinned at the same time 


Flentje and have ce 
seribed the results and conclusions 
from a earefully plann db exper 
ment mn 22-veer-old plantati ms of 


Seots and Corsican pines mn Brit 
ain, a technique new to Brit'sh for 


estry in) 1946, and termed tine 


thinning. The recognized advat 
ti f lessening the osts of s 
| tion fellin ane removal of 
pron Pius pro dling itty 
Is dl b ti 

drawba ittin i tin it 
nan rerop trees. TI 
itecdi this faet 
tallvi th rop es that 
taken very third row was ent 
wna mel that ti p trees 
ni on tl two meut rows 
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1.2 trees depending on species and 
site, with the poorer sites showing 
t'e least differentiation. Corsican 
pone required fewer trees for the 
final crop than Scots pine 

Based on the number ot erop 
trees per acre required for final 
vield, the lower the ratio between 
crop and other trees, the greater 
the inroad on crop trees made by 
a row cutting. In each case, thin- 
ning was carried out in the rows 
hetween the clear cut strips. As 
the result of the test, rules were 
worked out to indieate the most de 
sirable spacing of the line thinning 
For a high ratio between undesir 
ables and crop trees, above 4 to 1, 
the removal of every third row is 
advocated, and thinning of the two 
remaining rows is postponed until 
the second operation Between 3 
and 4 to 1 calls for the cutting 
clean of every sixth row, with thin 
nings in the remainder. Where the 
ratio is between 2 and 3 to 1, every 
ninth row is cut, and when the ‘*se 
lection factor’ falls below 2. either 
line thinning is abandoned or is 


placed 12) rows apart, solely for 


¢ 


purpose of access 

Line thinnings have been prac 
tical within the past 3 vears at both 
the Yale and Harvard experiment 
forests. the former on the Eli Whit 
ney Forest and the latter at Peter 


ham, Mass., but this method of ad 


justing the row interval to the d's 


ft dominants in the stand 


persion o 
appears to have been given no at 
tention in’ America so far 


H. CiarMan 


New ‘Technique for Inter- 
preting Aerial Color 
Photography 
Aerial color photography is eur 
rently considered impractical by 


most forest photogrammetrists be 


caus 1) the narrow latitude of 
miposes a high risk ol 
failure in attempting to obtain col 


or tovraphy ‘cost of the 
photographic film and of process 
ing is relatively high; (3) stereo 
scopic study of color transparen 
cles requires special viewing equip 
ment; and (4) multiple reprodue 
tion of prints from color transpar 


encies is relatively eostly and diffi 
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cult to accomplish. Many foresters 
agree, however, that these disad 
vantages would be more than offset 
if valuable forest data not obtain 
able from conventional blaek-and 
white photos could be extracted 
from good color photography there 
by eliminating costly field work 

Recent tests demonstrate that 
such additional data can be ob 
tained from color photography mn 
certain instances by viewing the 
color transparencies through ap 
propriate filters 

For example, a certain species of 
vegetation, the distribution of 
which is to be mapped, may photo 
graph with a consistently yellow- 
ish-green cast, whereas its assocl 
ates register in other shades of 
green. This difference can be ae- 
centuated by viewing the color 
transparencies stereoscopically over 
a light table through a filter which 
sereens out the green light and 
transmits the vellow The result ts 
to increase tonal contrast by mak 
ing plants of the one species appear 
much behter in tone than those of 
Additional 


species may be identifiable, one spe 


all associated Species 


cles at a time, by re-examining the 
same color transparencies through 
other filters which transmit only 
those wave lengths of light for 
which the species in) question ex 
hibit unique reflectance 

Similarly, under certain condi 
tions the detection of insect-infested 
trees ina stand of green timber or 
the mapping of uniquely colored 
soils may be facilitated by thus 
viewing the color transparencies 
stereoscopically through the appro 
priate filters 


Long wave lengths of  visibl 


light it almost completels ab 
sorbed by water but are largely re 
flected by foliage In examining 
eolor photography the use of filters 
which transmit only these long 
wave lengths may increase tonal 

trast i \ n ater and vegeta 
tion and thereby facilitat ecog 
ng ireas or determin 
me the Xact ourse of streams 


which are overhung by trees. 


Short wave lengths of visible 


illumination of shaded areas. By 
increasing the light intensity be 


neath a light table and examining 


color transparencies through filters 
which transmit only short wave 
lengths, detail in the shadows may) 
be more readily discernible. In for 
ested areas this will facilitate con 
touring, tree height measurement, 
delineation of roads and trails, in 
terpretation of the forest under 
story, and many other phases of 
aerial photo interpretation which 
require detail in the shadows Hlow 
ever, in dealing with the shorter 
wave lengths of visible light two 
limitations are imposed: (1) the 
human eye is relatively insensitive 
to short wave lengths; and (2 
aerial haze preferentially scatters 
the short wave lengths, thereby cre 
ating a weak and blurred photo- 
graphic image. For these reasons 
attempts are currently being made 
to procure experimental aerial col 
or photography from a photograph- 
ie aircraft equipped with an arti 
ficial source of illumination similar 
to the Edgerton Flash Unit used 
in night photography during 
World War Il. In this ease it is 
proposed to use a flash unit which 
is rich in the longer wave lengths 
of light, for daylight photography, 
merely to increase sufficiently the 
iumination in areas obscured from 
the direct rays of the sun, to facili 
tate photo interpretation in these 
shaded areas 

Tests conducted by the writer to 
date on the viewing of color trans 
parencies through a variety of fil 
ters, while giving very promising 
results, have been on too lim'ted a 
scale to permit broad generaliza 
tions as to the usefulness of the 
method. The writer would be vers 
erateful for information sent him 
by those who may find opportunity 
to conduct similar tests 

Ropert N. COLWELL, 
Nehool of Forestry, 


University of Caltornia 


Chlordane Effective in 
White Grub Control 


If used with ear 


chlordane 1s a 


material for the control of 


white grubs in some forest sols, ae 
cording to a report by R. D. Shene 
felt and Hl. S. Simkover, entomolo 
gists at the University of Wiscon 


sin 


POD 


In both greenhouse field 
trials chlordane-treated seedlings 
were normal in every way when 
grown in Plainfield sand. However, 
when the seedlings were grown in 
white sand, the roots were affected 
by the treatment, they reported. 

Lead arsenate and benzene hexa- 
chloride were more severe Norway 
pine seedlings grown in white sand 
treated with lead arsenate were 
dead within two weeks. At the end 
of two months the seedlings in 
benzene hexachloride-treated white 
sand were twisted and stunted. In 
White sand, the tops of chlordane 
treated seedlings were normal, but 
the smaller side roots were absent. 

In the Plainfield sand with seed- 
lings grown in the greenhouse, 
they found that lead arsenate and 
benzene hexachloride still damaged 
the plants severely, but that plants 
in chlordane-treated soil were nor- 
mal. 

Tests of these three materials on 
four evergreen varieties state 
nurseries showed about the same re 
sults, they reported 


International Forestry 
Library Re-established 


The extensive forestry library 
Which formerly belonged to the In- 
ternational Forestry Centre(C.LS 
has now become the property of 
the Food and Agriculture Organ 
ization of the United Nations and 
has been establ’shed in Geneva at 
the European Forestry and Forest 
Products Office of FAO, Palais des 
Nations 

This library is open to all fores- 
try specialists who wish to consult 
it. Catalogues are being brought 
up to date and it is planned to 
publish a list of books available for 
consultation and list of those 
available for exchange 

Because the International Fores 
try Center Library discontinued its 
activities In 1945, the center now 
is in need of books and publications 


hat time. It offers ex- 


issued since 1 
change sets of the library’s former 
publications: Bibliographia Fores- 


talis, Silvae Orbis, and Intersylwa. 
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Dwight B. Demeritt 


Dwiaur Boras son 
of a Maine farmer and cattle deal 
er, student, instruetor, professor 
and forestry department head, has 
always desired action more than 
words. Ile has been willing to make 
drastic changes in position and lo 
cation to push forward in his goal 
of better forestry in the woods 
For better health and diversion 
Dwight “D.B..”’ or ‘Prof 
fishes. gardens, and attends athleti 
contests 

Dwight was born in Sanverville 
Maine, on Aurust 15, On en 
tering the University of Maine in 
1915. after graduating from Fox 
erott \eademy he tried other 
eourses before settling on 
His erades were always high, what 
ever his course. World War I 
terrupted his co re 
his service 
than the usual for he 
months on Submarin 


Chan 


re ive his 
in Pullin 
rooseberries 
earls { the 
pine blister rust project con 
him that he could 
master other forestry arts 
»> he went to Yale Forest Schoo 
and received his M.F. in 1923. Tle 
early developed a desire for new 
ventures and tried them freely. His 
Yankee trader background proba 
bly eave him his ability to see op 
portunity and a desire to do some 
thine about it 
At the University of Main 
joined the Lan Alpha se 
elal fraternity was honored in 
being made a member of Xi Sigma 
Pi, Sigma Ni, and Phi Kappa Phi 
because of his high grades in col 
leve 
John Briscoe, ther 
forestry department at Univer 
sity of Maine, when introducing 
“D.B.’’ to his first class on his re 
turn to the University as instru 
tor, just after his graduation from 
Yale. said, This is the man 


We Present 


was called “Weary’ here at Maine 
but proved so good at Yale we 
asked him back to teach you how he 
dlidl it 

At Yale 


friends wavong the faculty. A spe 


Dwicht many 


cial friendship was started with H 
Il. Chapman. This led to Maine 
fishing trips, but more tnportant 
rv Was their joint author 

Forest Men 

The first) edition was 


he second in 


Dwieht brought Ethel W. Wil 
liams as a bride to the banks of the 
Stillwater River in 1925. It was 
probal lv a combination of his ck 
sire to do things in forestry, a de 
sire to show Mrs. Demeritt his abil 
ities, and his Yankee trader instinct 
that soon started him on the road 
to see the forests and study thetr 
problems over much of the country 
From 1023 to 1934 Dwieht worked 
for four different universities and 
had seven titles 

Leaving the University of Maine 

vent to the deep South as exten 
sion forester of Louisiana, then 
north to Penn State as associat 
professor, west to lo va issociate 
professor, and finally back to the 


banks of the Stillwatet lepart 


These changes gave him an op- 
portunity to see forestry as It was 
being practiced in every region of 
the country. Perhaps most impor 
tant of all, he became acquainted 
with forestry leaders. This gave 
him an opportunity to discuss with 
them how to get more forestry into 
the woods 

It is only natural that his great- 
est achievements to date have been 
at the University of Maine where 
he spent 16 vears. Upon his return 
to the University as Forestry De 
partment head in 1934, the depart- 
ment had two assistant protessors 
and had failed to make Grade A 
rating among forestry schools. He 
soon built up the forestry faculty 
in numbers and reputation to give 

a Grade A rating by the Society 

American Foresters committee 

rating 

“as he became known to 

his students. brought about the es 

tablishment of a cooperative wild- 

life management course in the Um 

of Maine Forestry Depart 

eral of its graduates are 

now ‘ r to formulate the wild 

lif ind fisheries programs of 

Maine and nearby states. Another 

outstanding achievement his 

engineering the purchase and leas 

to the University of land by 

federal government to establish 

a 2500-acre University Forest 

within three miles of the Univer 
campus 

Ile still found time to be a tough 
and respected forest mensuration 
teacher. Students all agreed that 
anvone who passed his course had 
to know their math and work for 
their grade 

When James W. Sewall found 
that ‘‘D.B.’’ was leaving his job as 
department head to become a wood- 
lands manager, he said, ‘‘ Who is 
voing to answer all our technical 
questions Sinee 1928, Dwight 
has served as consultant to many 
lumber and = consulting forestry 
firms. His quick, clear, analytical 
mind is always in demand for in- 
formation on growth and valuation 
statistics 

In 1944 and 1945, Dwight was 
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with the War Production Board 
handling pulpwood problems in the 
Northeast. This gave him a good 
insight of that industry's problems 
and acquaintance with many of 
their leaders. His grasp of figures 
and their significance soon won the 
respect of business leaders. This 
gives him much eredit, for leaders, 
especially in the pulpwood indus 
try of the Northeast. are usually 
fearful of the pedagog and pro 
fessor 

Dwight returned to the Univer 
sity of Maine to help re-open the 
Forestry Department following the 
war 

However, he had seen new oppor 
tunities to advance the practice of 
forestry in the industrial field. Ie 
had become convinced through War 
Production Board work that men 
with an academic background could 
have a beneficial influence in chart 
ing woodland management pro 
grams for industry In =1946, 
affilared with the Dead 
River Company, of Bangor, Maine, 
as woodlands manager. One of his 
accomplishments to date is working 
out the details of an agreement be 
tween the Dead River Company 
and the Eastern Corporation 
whereby the first company agrees 
to sell its pulpwood to the latter 
for a long term. cutting to be done 
under the direction of the owner 
The unique feature ts that the wood 
purchasing company agrees to pay 
a vearly fee to be used for forestry 
improvements on the land I 
spearheaded the acquisition of an 
experimental area near Bangor 


Maine purchased ind owned by 


nine ‘om pales leased to. the 
Northeastern Forest) Experiment 
Station. Only industry's confiden 


in him and his perseverance has 
made this cooperative project pos 
sible. These examples of projects 
to improve forest practice in the 
woods have rewarded his courage 
to change his occupation from pro 
fessor, after 23 vears, to woodlands 
manager 

He has reached a place of impor 
tance and leadership in industry im 
a very short period, The respect 
and value of his leadership abilities 
is evidenced by his present mem 
bership on important conunittees 
He is a director of the American 
Pulpwood Assoviation, a member of 
the advisory committee of Ameri 
‘an Forest Products Industries, of 
the advisory council of the North 
‘astern Forest Experiment Station 
serving as chairman 1947-49 

spite of his very ae 
tive life as teacher and woodlands 
manager, has found time to know 
the best trout streams and lakes in 
Maine and New Brunswick. There 
is nothing he enjoys more than a 
few hours’ fishing with his 20-vear 
old son ‘*Demi,’”’ ‘‘T..B., Jr.”’ Like 
all good fishermen, his stories are 
well known among his neighbors 
and friends 

Athletics have been one of his 
many hobbies. He served the 
Athletic Board at the University ot 
Maine as a faculty member. Son 
times on a trip to Boston he works 
in a baseball or hockey 

On the banks of the Stillwater 
River. in Orono, is the most bean 
tiful earden of the whole surround 
ing area. Although ‘*D.B."" takes 


vreat pride in Showing the Demeritt 


varden, when questions are asked 
about annuals perennials mie 
shrubs has to rete to the 


Mrs." Although Dwight likes to 
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be and is usually tops in any field 
of work in which he is interested, 
he has to doff his cap to Mrs. De 
meritt, as do most others, when it 
comes to ornamental horticulture 
However. Mrs. Demeritt has not al- 
lowed him to forget how to use the 
hoe and shovel 

He has given freely of his time 
and abilities to civie and profes 
sional organizations. He has al 
ways taken an active part in the 
Society of American Foresters. He 
served as chairman of the New 
England Section and in 1948 was 
chairman of the program committee 
for the National Society meeting in 
Doston 

As a newly-elected member of 
the Council of the Society, for the 
two-year term 1950-51, it is a fore 
vone conclusion that will 
vive untiringly of his energy and 
judgment to the national affairs of 
the Society. 

Dwight Demeritt, a Maine Yan 
kee, has toured and worked in most 
forest regions of the country in or 
der to gain experience and extend 
his forest knowledge. His matured 
judement has won the respect of 
industry and the publie alike in his 
native state. He is helping to prove 
that vood forestry is needed and 
can be sold to private woodland 
owners. [le has shown his abilities 
as an organizer and coordinator, 
both in the teaching field and in 
private industry. This forester, 
sportsman, and conservation-con- 
scious leader has done much in 30 
vears and, fortunately, has the op 
portunity and desire to continue 
his good work and influence. His 
actions and accomplishments speak 


for hin 


J. FREEDMAN 


A. D. Nurrine 
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Watts Discusses Referen- 
dum on Federal Regulation 
The 


dum on 


proponents teren 


regulation announced in 


the February JourRNAL have 


posed 


a question which is not clear cut 


They are seeking a ‘* ves’? or 
answer on an 

discussion has «deve 
three 
Thos 
should be left ely to the 


those 


loped 


vell- defined ports al view 


who beheve forest re eiulation 


sfutes: 


who favor federal regulation 


exclusively; and those who advo 


cate a combined feck ral stute SVS 


tem with ample opportunity for the 
States to earry the 


bility 


public responsi 
for keeping forest lands rea 
The 
those 


sonably productive 
be subdivided 
ply favor federal 
the states im the 


last might 


nite who siti 


finaneial aid te 
administration of 
revulation and those who would es 
tablish federal 


basis for finan 


standards as the 
ral andl ane 
federal 


regulation tn 


pro 
authority for 
thon of 


stutes which 
requested it or to meet the 
foal ral 

The Couneil re 
bivtous nature of the 


eal the 


to 


standaras 
ovnized the am 
question and 
proponents of the 

eult 


it 


to understand OPOneTIES 


sisted) on 


of cooperative forest — fire 


They 


forest 


tection would vote 


because conservation 
vital a national problem and 
lieving that 


they 


regulation is mecessary 
enlist the 
the fed 


would want to 


strength and influence of 


eral government in achieving its 


nation-wide application 


Because the andl the 


petition 
question as posed by the referen 
tend to evoke a 
federal 
federal 
to clear 


clin resportise on 


outright regulation rather 


than on participation, | 
wish ip any possible mis 
I stand by 


Service 


understanding of where 
the 
tion with respect to state participa 


restating Forest posi 
tion in public regulation 
The 


the national 


Service belie ves that 
will be 
served if all the states have strong 


korest 
iiterest well 


forestry departments functionme 


effectively in regulation of cutting 


and other forest practices on pri 
ate forest lands as well as in other 
forestry activities. The Forest 
worked to 
effective 


proter Thon, technical as 


Service has consistently 
help the 


forest fire 


states 


build up 


fo private forest owhers 


ators. and other activities 


and 
It stands ready to help in develop 


etive State plans for 


should 
ana 


ral 


Points of View 


matching basts, for the administra- 
tion and enforcement of the plan 
by the state. On the other hand, in 
the Forest proposal, the 
federal would under- 
take regulation in any state which 


Service 


voverninent 


did not adopt and put into effect a 
satisfactory plan of its own within 
a reasonable period 


am convinced this 


federal-stat 


that 
Is the best ap 


firn ly 
plan 
It has had the endorsement 
Agri 


Secre- 


proacl 
of the last four 
and of the 
the 
It should be emphasized that the 
has authority 


Secretaries of 
enltu present 
tary of Interior 
federal-government 
to establish forest practices on pri 
The for 
such action is primarily the federal 


vate forest lands basis 


commerce power. There is ample 
Federal Food, 
Drug and Cosmetie Act: the Pack 
Act; and in 


under the Forest 


precedent the 


Stocks ards 
But 
proposal, the federal gov- 


ers 
other fields 
Service 
ernment would not administer reg- 
ulation except when the states do 
not act 

So. if federal 
ticipation in regulation on the basis 
Forest 


vou vote for par 
Service, 


state 


advocated by the 


vou are not voting against 


rm 


Neath the nor the ref 


atte 


petition 
need for 
Nevertheless it 
facts be 


stions the 
public regulation 
is well te ite certam 

he basis for federal 
in forest regulation 
or public control of 
other forest practices 
recogwnized and re 
past 10 


Socrery 


ed during the 


adopted a 


1940 which 


Couneil in 


‘ r 


n 41 after ex 
n Washington 


/ 
4 
is so 5. 
he 
past 
| 
least 
> 
| 
ast 
the original question lation 
: after its ambieuit was called te Phe Forest Service advocates 
The issue might be sharpened b hecanse it believes there by a 
restating it to read Should tl application 
federal government il part ause it believes that fed action 
n ti ulation thine ded tn some states to vet 
other forest p ! | t fucteor stundare applies 
st ost ! if it | rest Service advocates at 
! tlation md a eral-st ‘ thom vears of ore lhe 
pres mn vhich eertain) standards | American Foresters 
howeal that rity ort ™ des in the formulation statement In 
tyof A Foresters « nd application by the states vas reaflirmed by the 
vould. rul st pract adapted 1 1943 and approved by the member 
t| hoth t eonedition Phe state ship in 144 The Joint Congres 
they bel t federal cor | | oportunity to formu siona Conmittee re mended 4 
rt the fed te their own plans for handling deral lee'slation 
eral-stat } +} let nfor tv with pre haustin hearings 
/ 
Forest Set Ther 7 edt ! ts If th plar and ott parts of the country 
tas, imply fave ' ‘ tt 1 a state 1 ts these 1 Some 14 states have forest practice 
to the states in Hist ra ts. the federal government acts. The program of the American 
of regulation folk patter | financial atid. on oa Forestry Association, enunerated 
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following the American Forestry 
Congress in 1946, declared the need 
for forest regulation although the 
recommendation was only in terms 
of state action. The recommenda- 
tions of the Forest Service for a 
federal-state plan of regulation 
have been reaffirmed as a result of 
its Reappraisal of the Forest Situ 
ation in 1945-1946 

In all these declarations, reeula 
tion was only one element in a com 
prehensive program of many-sided 
action to reverse the national trend 
of forest depletion and deteriora 
tion. It has not been advocated as 
a panacea or as a substitute for 
public cooperation, education. and 
technical assistance to private own 
ers, or for more public ownership 
Regulation is needed because all 
these other measures have not been 
sufficient in reversing the trend of 
depletion and deterioration. And. 
as forest deterioration and grow 
Ing-stock depletion become more 
acute, the problems of forest resto 
ration become more difficult: and 
the need for regulation more ur 
gent 

Scarcity is already at hand. We 
need only face the problem of 
building a new home at today ’s 
prices or feel the pinch on our pork 
etbooks when we the simple 
lumber requirements for ordinary 
household repairs or improvements 
Lumber prices are 3 times higher 
now than they were 10 vears avo 
Indices of the Bureau of Labor 
statistics show that whol sale lun 
ber prices inereased twice as much 
as all building materials (ineluding 
lumber n the decade 1939 te 1949 
It does not take an economist to 
know that a lot of this extra. rise 


to the readily avail 


Is 


able timber supply has not kept 


pace with demand 

As foresters we know that. for 
the ftutur ippls must be eon 
sidered in terms of annual growth 
Also that sabl rowt depends 
upon merchantable vrowinge stock 
Adequate annual growth will not 


be attained so long as we continue 


vrowing stock by premature har 


vesting of voune timber of by ut 
ting } t} Is which do not provid 
for restocking or which leave the 
] 


and in possession of inferior or 


worthless growth. 

The oft-asserted claim that an 
improved economic climate for for- 
estry will of itself lead to the wide- 
spread adoption of good forest 
practices is certainly open to ques 
tion. As often as not, better mar- 
kets for timber, which improve the 
opportunity for good forestry, ac 
tually result in heavier cutting and 
accelerated depletion of basic for 
est capital or growing stock 

We cannot brush these facts 
aside by pointine to the progress 
that has been made in forestry in 
recent years. Progress has been sub 
stantial—perhaps more has been 
accomplished private forestry 
in the past 10 vears than in all the 
vears before them But this does 
not make the need for regulation 
less urgent. Pressure on essential 
vrowing stock is as vreat as ever 
Good timber is increasingly diftieult 
to find. Destructive practices have 
not been stopped Nationally, our 
forests are still on the down erade 
Because of the urgency of the situ 
ation, T am convinced we ean no 
longer afford to temporize 


The justification for federal par 
Neipation in forest reg@nlation stems 
from the fact that forest conserva 
tion is basie national problem 
Adequate forest resourees are at 
the root of national streneth and 

‘urity. Productive forests have 
ino bearing on human 
velfare and our standard of living 
Forest products are important in 
nterstate commerce, The people in 


owa and Kansas are coneerned 


about forest productivitiv in Ore 
ron, Minnesota, or Louisiana just 
is the rest of the country is inter 
ested in the corn and wheat that 
lowa and Kansas produce. As the 
President has said in his recent 
Economic Report, Economic stag 
nation anywhere is an injury to the 
Vhole economy 

Furthermore, the watersheds 
hich prov ict lecetrie power 
to turn the wheels of industry and 
vater to irrigate agricultural erops 
io not eonform to state lines. In 
nany places municipal water sup 
plies also present interstate prob 
lems. It is JUST as Important to pro 


tect forests from destructive eut 
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ting for flood control, the regula- 
tion of streamflow, and the conser- 


vation of water supplies as it is for 
timber production. 

The history of our country since 
its founding has been marked by an 
increasing necessity for use of the 
federal constitutional power to deal 
more effectively with various seg- 
ments of national life. One reason 
for this has been the development 
of the industrial economy which 
brought with it a greater degree of 
interdependence among the states 
More recently the experience of 
total war makes it clear that inter- 
national affairs are increasingly im- 
portant to our welfare. As the di- 
mensions of our economy grow 
larger, government inevitably will 
be called upon to exercise broader 
controls to fully serve our best in- 
terest 

The tempo of our economy has 
also been greatly stepped up. The 
national output of goods and serv- 
ees Is now over 250 billion dollars 
annually to 4 times as much as 
it was in the 1930's. As the pres- 
stire of the nation’s economy on its 
resources becomes more insistent, 
conservation measures must be pro 
vressively more positive 

We cannot safely rely on inde 
pendent state action alone to deal 
with an issue that so vitally affects 
future national welfare. Too few 
states have thus far felt responsi 
bility for private forest regulation 
And of the state forest practice 
laws that have been enacted, too 
few are really effective. Too often 
th 
to believe their forest practice law 


le people of a state have been led 


would solve the problem, when in 
reality may require little im 
provement im forest practices. Ex 
perience thus far provides small 
basis for the hope that state regu 
lation without federal participation 
ever will be generally effective. At 
best, independent state action. is 
likely to be responsive primarily to 
local needs and political pressures 
It will not be based on a national 
outlook or concerned with inter 
state problems 

The flurry of state laws enacted 
in the period 1941 to 1945 seems 
to be related to the prospect of fed 
eral action raised by the investi- 
gations of the Joint Congressional 
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Committee on Forestry and by sub- 
sequent legislative proposals There 
has been little growth of state regu- 
lation since 1945. Thus we already 
have evidence that the spotty and 
halting progress of regulation in 
the states needs to be bolstered up 
by federal leadership and partici 
pation in this field 

Federal participation forest 
regulation does not imply nation 
alization of the forest industries o1 
of the fore str profession It does 
not mean acquiring forest lands 
that private owners desire to hold 
On the contrary, by providing for 
nation-wide application of adequate 
standards of forest practice, it will 
help sustain private enterprise and 
competition im our forest indus 
tries. It will contribute to the se 
curity and stability of private em 
ployment in these industries 

1 am sorry the referendum has 
been worded the Way it Is Let me 
emphasize that the real question 
is whether or not there should be 


federal participation in regulation 


rather than whether or not there 


shall be state regulation You can 
vote for federal parti Ipation witl 
out voting aga f state regulation 


1} will be misled by ans 


implication that the referendun 


More Comments on 
Federal Forest 
Regulation 


Can Stoddard prove to me that 
all the clearcutting he talks about 
was bad? Did he check the soil 
fire history, growth, and other fac 
tors, or was this a roadside guess? 
Doesn't the experiment station rec 
ommend cleareutting In aspen; al 
so other species When conditions 
warrant Don't national forests 
permit clearcutting on thousands 
of acres vearls 

Does he expect Immediate com 
plianee with state cutting laws o1 
even a federal law? Doesn't every 
one break a law now and then Is 
there complete compliance with 
speed laws; was prohibition com 
plied with; are erimes nonexistent 
Did he ever read about the broad 
arrow Colonial times What 
happened when the British tried t 
revulate utting of pine timber 
Did the colonists comply 

Hlas he checked to see how man 
undreds of land owners have con 
plied with state cutting laws? Pet 


haps we are prone to notice the 


heavily cut areas. many own 
ers have not eut at all because of 
state regulations and now have a 
blow-down on their hands 


not vet convinced that the 
Forest Service research was objec 


tive unless Stoddard means it was 


objective 


tatorships. Majorit 
ntrolled. d ‘ 
tat rte power bh 
ntrol rvol 


neerns. I flatly dis 
What if U1 Sam's 
fers want ty sawtiml 


nd | vish ft ow il 

Whos if wich to 

ind thev want me to grow dla 
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to convince than O.P.A. was, or the 


Bureau of Internal Revenue, or 
other federal agencies? 

Ile says, education alone cannot 
cope with the worst effects of com- 
mercial cutting. say legislation 
alone cannot, either. If | had to 
make a choice, | would pick educa 
tion. Ile makes it appear that edu- 
cation has been tried and has 
failed, This is not a fact. Have we 
sold forestry; have we used mod 
ern selling methods; las the For 
est Service really tried to sell for 
estr We must agree a negative 
approach is poor selling technique 

The chief of the UL S. Forest 
Service has hurt his department, 
and forestry as well, by continuing 
o attack the industry. We should 
be working wholeheartedly with 
him, and could if he would bury 
the hatchet. It is his move 

I have seen real results from ex 
tension forestry programs, on-the 
vround forestry service, school for 
estry, trade association work, Keep 
Green movements, and Tree Farm 


provrais Stoddard has seen the 


Trees for Tomorrow program work 
in Wiseonsit Ilas he visited the 
states which have undertaken the 
More Trees program. Isn't educa 


cor 


ake the major 


it of their living from their own 


and do not deserve 


owhet ‘Ine 


stark nor realities should 


Bie rniment The book Va 


lished by the Econom 


will show 


kes our great country tick 


what has caused 


thinking 
American should read this book 
before oting for federal cutting 
lations or anv other law whiel 
strovs human freedom 

Joun V. Tlorene, 
Timher Producers Association 
Duluth, Minn 
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reduces the issue to a simple choice done with will go along with him on his 
47, between state and federal regula Many ¢ not agree with it. Whe proposed vote if the voting is con ; te 
tion rave Forest Service t! fined to those who 
Lyin Wag public trust he refers to? When 
Chief, U.S. Forest Service did tl Forest Service jump its forest land. Neit ld 
boundaries and come onto my land qualify for thy, 
Perha hasn t ene to doo to, si onl 
the national rests 
Stoddard savs Tect that the ‘rule his own fate 
rit Ile mist Our vreatest threat todav 1s not 
not news rs or | vould Bie Business or Big Labor; it ts 
Having read Charles Stoddard’s Foundation, 
ments the Novem 149 New York rice $1 
feel impelled to present 
another view Ile says every itting control Tle will see clearly 
We need more men wit vere et proposed would not the downfall of every great empire 
like UL. Chapmar re ha retarding effect ne othe in world histor 
he tells onlv the opponent’s stot reall orestt forts made 
told chirecthy nel aliy +] 
rs mi ot to ad | 
tures mews irt \ ? itis 
has been used t ire ft publ 


Forest Mensuration. 
By Herman 
Walter Il. Meyer 
MeGraw- Hill 
New York 


Hl. Chapman and 
522 pp. Hlhus. 
Book Company, 


1949, $5 


No two men in American are bet 
ter qualified to write a text on for 
est mensuration than are Professors 
H. H. Chapman and W. IL. Meyer. 
both of the Yale School of Forestry 
With this text they present to thre 
profession a very instructive, serv- 
iceable and practical guide. Prin 
ciples, techniques and methods ars 
developed in a concise manner that 
is logical in approach and organi 
zation. The material covered 1s 
thoroughly and effectively present 
For these 
widely 


ed and is easily followed 
the 
used in teaching and by practicing 
addition to 


reasons book will be 


foresters. It is a fine 
the American Forestry Nerves. 
This text 1936 
edition of ** Forest Mensuration,”’ 
by Chapman and Demeritt. At first 


glance the two editions appear sim 


supersede the 


ilar. Closer study, however, con 
firms that the former text is com 
pletely rewritten almost every 
paragraph. It also has been rear 


ranged in a more logical order and 


extended to inclide up-to-the-min 
ute statistical and other techniques 
section on 


of out 


particularly in the 
growth. 
dated material has been condensed 
or deleted 


certain amount 


First. the authors present the 
theory and use of the cord, cubic 
foot, board foot. and prece for 


measuring eut forest products. See 
ond, they give the principles and 
measurements of 
these 


and 


practices used in 
tree 
chapters they 


volumes. In 
the field 


and area 


eover 


office procedures for volume and 
taper table construction, followed 
by methods of eruising. Third 
there is presented up-to-date ma 


terial on growth of trees and 


stands. Chapters 2 and 21 are de 
voted to useful statistical concepts 
Chapter 32 deals with sample plots, 
and ¢ hapte r 33 has to do with for 
est surveys 

Chapter 6 on the theory and con 


Reviews 


struction of log rules could precede 


Chapter 5 on scaling because many 
of the practices used in sealing are 
affected by the theory of log rules 

The section on volume tables and 
their construction is highly recom- 
mended. Most of the newer tech 
niques are effectively presented, in 


cluding the methods of least 
squares for cubie foot tables It 
would have helped here, and in 


other places, to have had Chapter 
210 on statistical 
technique presented earlier in the 


more advanced 


text. The discussion of board-foot 
volume tables includes the Girard 
method, the volume-diameter ratio 
method, and older methods such as 
alignment charts and harmonized 
curves 

The chapter on taper tables is 
These 


so useful in estimating timber qual 


short and weak tables are 
itv for better economic appraisals 
that it is felt they should have been 


given more detailed consideration 


The chapters on cruising are 
much the same as in the former 
text. The fact that the authors, m 


this section, felt obliged not to in 


troduce, because of limita 


space 


tions, information on statistical 


treatment and design of sampling. 


quality cruising and the impor 
tance and significance of photo 
grammetry is understandable but 
hardly desirable. To some extent 


these subjects are treated in the ex 
cellent last chapter which cleverly 
pulls together the many techniques 
The 


rey ewer feels that this treatment Is 


used in making forest surveys 


not sufficient in light of present day 
The 


cognizant of this and point out that 


developments authors were 
‘it is impossible in a textbook of 
this scope to include detailed dis 
cussion of all advanced processes’ 
and refer the student to specialized 
publications. It should be pointed 
out that practical statistics is well 
integrated with subject matter in 
many chapters. By deleting some 


older material it might have been 
possible to include the essentials of 
sampling design and the elements 
and usefulness of photogrammetry 


m this section 
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The section on growth is excel- 
lent. New techniques of growth de- 
terminations are included both for 
Of 
particular interest is the importance 
placed on the application of nor- 
mal yield) tables in predicting 
growth in partially stocked even- 
Also outstanding is a 


even and uneven-aged stands. 


aged stands 
discussion of the silvical factors in- 


fluencing growth of trees and 
stands. Since teachers and text- 
book-writers are prone to treat 
their special subject as a thing 


apart, and sinee current criticism 
of educational methods lays empha 
this fault, it is felt that 
these authors are particularly de 
for their inte 
of this subject 


on 
serving of praise 
grated treatment 
They continually introduce the sil 
vieal, management and economic 
considerations which affect mensur 


ation practices or which, in turn, 
are affected by mensuration. 
Helpful understanding the 


subject matter is the inclusion of 


69 tables, S83) figures, and many 
case examples taken mostly from 
the eastern and southern United 


States 
out that 
that the demonstrated techniques 


The authors correctly point 
‘It should be assumed not 


appls soli ly to the deseribed prob 


lem but rather that they have a 
broad scope and are tools of more 
veneral application ready for use 
aceording to the ingenuity of the 


mensurationist 

Students interested in using this 
text should be equipped with a firm 
foundation in arithmetic and math 


ematics, but more advanced knowl 


edge in this field will be needed 
only for those who wish to digest 
completely the more complicated 


The state that 
‘it is not the purpose of this text 


concepts authors 
to give an exhaustive treatment of 
arithmetical, statistical and graph 
ical methods.’”’ They do, however 
vive essential basie concepts upon 
which more advanced students can 
build 
by proper selection of chapters it 
the 


course in 


The text is designed so that 


nicely meets needs of an ele- 


mentary mensuration 


For advanced courses, practicing 
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foresters and research workers it Is 
invaluable. The 595 citations to 
literature, whieh are carefully cho 
sen and contain the latest and most 
important writings in each field, 
can augment studies in the more 
advanced and specialized — tech 
niques 

Ernest WouLerz, 

University of Idaho 


Farm Wood € rops. 
By John F. Preston. 302) pp 
Illus. MeCGiraw Hill Book Co 
New York. 1949. $3.75 


Phe idea of integrated farm 
forestry,’* that is, the production 
of wood erops on the farm woven 
into the pattern of farm routine 
is well developed and constitutes an 
outstanding ac omplishme nt of this 
text. The author is constantly re 
minding the reader that suecessful 
operation of the farm woods de 
pends to a large extent on how well 
it is tied into the farmer's erop 
schedule 

Mr. Preston approaches the prob 
lem more from the standpoint of 
the farm planner, technician, ot 


ther educator tn an attempt first 


to interest. and then to gain the 
farmer's ooperation arrving 
tind and permanent Pores 
trv management prograt The text 
ther best suited t the 
of t he would engage 

n tl ! im tf 

field 

| } ~ ther i 


ous error when one considers the 
volume of propaganda which has 
been released of late years on the 
subject 

Chapter five discusses the prob 
lems of the forester, technician, or 
planner, in interesting and obtain 
ing action by the farmer in better 
management practices. Problems of 
developing a program from the 
farmer’s standpoint are largely 
omitted. The author divides the 
task of educating the farmer into 
three more or less distinct levels, 
ramels 1) arousing interest, (2 
jeaching techniques, and (3) giv 
ing specialized help in marketing 
supervision, ete. This is a new and 
logical approach and well worth 
commendation. His class‘fivation of 
farms into cash grain, dairy, sub 


sistance, tenant-owner, ete cel 
tainly is important in developing 
an integrated forestry plan for the 
farmer 

In the following three chapters 
the author enumerates and de 
scribes the activities of the various 
vovernmental agencies giving ad 
vice and rendering assistance to the 
farmer in developing his wood 
erop. The reader may well be 
frightened by the number and ex 


tent of the subsidies involved 
Chapters seven and eight carry the 
process of lneation through the 


three levels 
lhe contents of the following 
three chapters nine ten une 


leven, should prove helpful to tl 


clueator Various protective and 
Ivienttural pract s for 
isand ad duous types are br 1 

leseribed and well illustrated. A 
ficial ition Is in 
t ! t it | 
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much could be eliminated in this 
section of the book without detract- 
ing from its value 
This book should prove an asset 
in any forester’s library. It is par- 
ticularly well suited to the student 
of general agriculture or forestry 
who contemplates entering the edu 
cational field or to one already en 
gaged in this pursuit 
FRANK T. 
Extension Forester, 
State College, Pa 


Introductory Botany. 
By Alexander Nelson. 479 pp 
Ilus. Chronica Botanica Co., 
Waltham. Mass. 1949. $3.75. 


It is good to escape “U.S. pro 
vinetalism occasionally and look 
through the eves of a seentist 
across the sea. This author, at the 
University of Edinburgh, is obvi 
ously a scholar and also intensely 
interested in the most effective 
means of teaching. The book aims 
to serve a broad funetion, but es 
pecially to prov ide ‘ta background 
of biological knowledge so as to 
colour the student’s outlook and in 
fluence his thought in the future.”’ 
The presentation is concise and vet 
complete. For instance, physiology 
is prefaced by a review of the 
necessary foundations of chemistry 
and physies 

The organization of the book is 
different, in many ways, from other 
urrent works The sections are 
| Morphology —Anatomy—-Clas 
(ivmnosperms and 
| Plants, and 

hvsiologs Plant Distribution 
Genetics. The classification system 
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*“spores appear alike... many dif- 
fer in sex potential’’ and, later 
‘‘thalli are unisexual.’’ Monocots 
are considered a natural group 
probably arising from primitive 
angiosperms. Epigyny is explained 
by upward growth of the recep 
tacle 

The literal-minded may notice 
that wording in the table of con 
tents does not agree with the titles 
of the chapters. The most striking 
variance is ‘‘mineral salts’’ as 
against ‘‘manurial few 
terms might stir argument from 
American readers. The chapter on 
gymnosperms speaks of them as 
“lower flowering plants.’’ The re 
mainder of the book uses ‘*flower’’ 
as the sexual reproductive strue 
ture of angiosperms. On page two 
there is the expression ‘‘the plant 
breathes or re spire s*’ but the chap- 
ter on respiration is free of confu 
sion 

Balance between the various 
fields of botany is. good The 
amount of physiology covered ts 
rather remarkable. On the other 
hand, the scope of ecology has been 
confined too severely. The implica 
tion is made that plant geography 
is concerned with large areas while 
ecology deals with finer details, 
smaller units, and ‘‘minutiae of 
climate.”* Perhaps this emphasis 
on precision is a compliment but 
the dynamics of large areas over 
long periods is also the work of 
ecology 

The elaborateness of terms and 
very literary style probably pre 
elude wide use of the book in the 
United States. Yet, it is a conden 
sation of much valuable informa 
tion, often well illustrated by the 
121 exeellent figures. The floral 
diagrams, particularly, are quite 
good (strong term intended, as on 
the Isles These diagrams distin 
vuish spirals from whorls, show the 
relation of the flower to plant axis 
and other details cleverly. There is 
an advantage in studying a fresh 
approach and at this low price it is 
hard to find an equal bargain. Ad 
vanced students and graduates pre 
paring for comprehensive exams 


may tind the book useful as an aid 


to reviewing the fundamentals of 
botany. 
Pau. C. Lemon, 
N. Ntate Colle for 
Teachers, Albany. 

Manuel de l’observateur en metéor- 

ologie, (The Meteorologied Ob- 
server's Handbook ). 
By G. Oscar Villeneuve, Bull. 12, 
Bureau of Meteorology, Ministry 
of Lands and Forests, Province 
of Quebec. Canada, 1949 


Under the direction and leader 
ship of Mr. Henri Kieffer, the For 
est Protection Service of the Pro 
ince of Quebec has been brought to 
a high state of efficiency Recog 
nizing that in fire protection as in 
health services, an ‘‘ounce of pre 
vention is worth pounds of cura 
tives,’ the stress has been placed 
upon prevention and detection and 
a system of observation stations 
had been developed all over the 
Province of Quebec 

The first of these were towers 
connected with each other and with 
local distriet headquarters by 
means of two-way bush radios; the 
object was to provide for the detee 
tion of fires immediately after their 
outbreak. These stations which 
were originally set up in the early 
twenties have been kept supplied 
with the latest equipment and to 
day most of them are supplied with 
the latest meteorological equip 
ment. Detailed meteorological data 
are collected and made available 
for immediate use throughout the 
Fire Protection Services of the 
province 

In order to standardize the meth 
ods of collection and record. field 
mbservations, Dr. Villeneuve has 
published this Vanuel de Vohserva 
feur on metcorolagie. In doing so 
he has not attempted to write a 
complete treatise on meteorology 
There are already plenty of these 
available. This present manual has 
been prepared for the fire ranger 
and the ordinary layman, to make 
available to them for use in the for 
est the most up-to-date methods 
describing the equipment involved 
and how to use it 

In the first chapter, the author 
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points out the various uses which 
may be made of meteorological data 
mentioning the following activities : 
agriculture, navigation, aviation, 
sylviculture, health services, hy- 
drology, fisheries, and sports. This 
manual is unique in that it serves 
all these purposes and the Quebee 
Forest Service is unique in that it 
makes available for all users of the 
forest all data collected and the 
conclusions drawn in the daily re 
ports. The manual deals with every 
phase of meteorology in a general 
way, vet the information is com- 
plete. Without being too special- 
ized, it aims to cover the needs of 
all. The pilot leaving the large in- 
dustrial towns for the undeveloped 
northern regions of the province 
can get essential weather informa 
tion and visibility details from sta 
tions situated between the 52nd 
and 53rd parallels; the skier, like 
wise, may get information re 
vard to snow conditions in) any 
winter resort at any time, any 
where in the provinee, 

The second chapter deals with 
the qualifications and requirements 
of station observers. Kinds of ob- 
servations needed are placed into 
two main groups: (1) Observations 
made without any instrument such 
as observations of haze, thunder 
and fogs; and (2) those made with 
the help of instruments such as 
barometers and anemometers. 

The manual contains a full list 
of the apparatus needed. Each 
piece is carefully described in de 
tail with copious illustrations. Pho 
tographs taken at various stations 
show how the instruments are in- 
stalled for use and how they are 
operated under aetual conditions 
The care and maintenance of each 
piece Is carefully deseribed 

In order to facilitate the work of 
the observer in keeping standard 
records, the author deseribes the 
carnet doprrations field book 
and gives examples for each item 
to be filled in 

Dr. Villenenve is a graduate for 
est engineer and licensed surveyor 
of the University of Laval, Faculty 
of Surveying and Forestry, also a 
Master of Seience of New York 
State University, a Doctor of Phi 
losophy of the Graduate Sehool of 
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Meteor 


Forestry, Department ol 
logy, Yale University 
In the course of his studies and 


since graduating, he has been in 


‘contact with the most eminent Ca 


nadian and American scientists 
He also has kept in touch with the 
latest European and American lit 
useful for all those 


French lan 


erature on this subject man 


ual will be with 
a knowledge of the 
guage who have to teach observers 
as well as for all the field observers 


of the Meteorologs 
ot Queber for 


Serviee of the 
Provines whom it 
was specially written 


Marie ALBert 
Consulting Forest Engineer. 
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W ood - Using 
York. 
By Raymond J 
R. Stillinger. 133 pp. [lus 


Industries of Nen 


Hovle and John 
Tech 


Pub. No. 27 (revised), New York 

State College of Forestry, Svra 

use, 1949. $1.25 

Of all the states that have mace 
surveys of industrial wood con 
sumption, New York is. the only 


me that has repeated them at im 
tervals. This is a report on a 1946 
Series It 


find 


ensus, the fourth in the 
comparisons with the 
mes of survevs coverine the vears 


1O1% and 19?6. The first two 


tudes were mad it ooperation 
with the U.S. Forest Ser 
bulletin, | tl me that reported 
+) Yor ste ot 


Phirt 
a tat s! ne 
rrades used for the } 


wood-working establishments in the 
State arranged under each of the 
59 classes of industries. One see 
tion of the bulletin lists all the 
many uses that have been reported 
for eve rv species of wood in these 
1912 


This is a highly competent piece 


sinee 


of statistical work and the text is 


clear and concise. Those who won 
der why some of the northeastern 
species have lost markets to lum 
her from other parts of the coun 
try will find answers to most of 
their questions in this bulletin 


Those who are interested in help 
ing northeastern woodlands regain 
their local markets will find guid 
ance in it 

The 1946 list 


ucts or 


ineludes 59 prod 


classes of 


products like 


furniture and general millwork 
Things listed as made with wood in 
1946 but not 
fabricated 


kitchen 


previously are 
ladders 
televi 


pre 
structures 
cabinets, radio and 


sion cabinets pallets pencils 
ereenhouses, venetian blinds, floor 
fruit 


butehers’ 


ing, excelsior, and vegetabh 


crates, supplies, hat 
blocks, tobacco pipes, and artificial 
limbs. Items in previous lists but 
not in the 1946 list include planing 


rill produets and pipmg 


shuttles, spools, bobbins, pulleys 
matches, printing material nad 
playground equipment. Forty of 
the 59 general uses for wood ap 
pear in both tl 


and 146 


lists. There have been some cl 


mneres 


but substantialls tl Ises to 
h Woods put remam t sil 

of vad used at 

nuall n 1912 is ven as 1.74 bil 
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1912 and 27 per 
This industry used more 
lumber in 1946 (111 million feet) 
it did in 1912 (104 million 

It provides as good a market for 
lumber now as it did 35 
Wooden boxes took 77 
million feet in) 1946 120 
million im 1912 but rot only i) per 
cent of their lumber supply in New 
York. In 1912 New York supplied 
20 per cent of the box lumber. The 
casket and burial box industry used 
18 million in 1912 and 15 million 
in 1946 but increased its take of 
New York-grown lumber from 5 to 
it The handle 
million in 1912 
1946 
70 per cent of 
New York 


t got 91 per cent 


ber in cent in 


1946 
than 
native 


years ago 


against 


business 


24 per ce 


and al 
but now 
its wood 


In 1912 


used 6.5 
most six million in 
vets only 


material from 


A few industries now get a larg 
er proportion of their consumption 
from wood grown within the state 
than they did in 1912. Combined, 
though, the 59 
market for only 144 million feet of 
local production in 1946, compared 
with 540 million in 1912. They 
bought 511 million feet from pro 
ducers outside the state in 1946 

Quantities of a number of tropi 
South American 
increased, including the 
shift, 
is toward the west 


industries were a 


eal and species 


used ha 
mahoganies, but the main 
quantitativels 
ern such as Douglas-fir, 


Species 


ponderosa pine, sugar pine, west 


ern white pine, the western cedars, 


and redwood. Douglas-fir increased 
from 1.5 million in 1912 to 66 mil 
146 


tenth of one per cent of 


than one 
total con 


lion in from less 
nt. Southern 
million feet 
1946. But 


pine dropped fron 


o 9O million 


ts use inereased percentagewise 
from 11 to 14 and in 1946 it was 
the leading species. In 1912 it was 


vhite 


state’s industries could 


arly two bilhon feet of 


mnt ¢ if it were 


readily 


and 


available in sufficient quantity 


The 


markets to for 


satisfactory qualits unique 


these 


proximity of 


; 
be 
4 
/ 
‘ 
> > 
4 
4 
lion board feet. TI 1919 fleure os 
12s billet In it was S56 4 
on ! ane ti fleur is 655 
Matis nlet million. 3S per cent of the « witity 
vi sedi annualiv. by ne dual also includes 68 million board t t 
industt n 62 tables a mpanied plywood and veneer. Plywood in second place with eastern 
<planatory text. B ge it it ne neer figures are not ¢ pine the leader 
for the earlier years New York State’s forests are 
pre ses ides an estimat lose to the country’s greatest mar- 
wl ng N York State rhis was 51 per limber in 1912. thev eould con- 
; nt trend nt in 1912. 15 per cent in 1919) sume a considerably greater 
and 1926, and 22 per cent in 14 
| niture. the largest single cor Po 
ves TI isa direetory of all the quirements from native-grown 
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est areas potentially capable of 
supplying most of their require- 
ments presents a more than usual 
challenge to the foresters of the 
northeast. This bulletin gives em- 
phasis to the significance of these 
observations. 

H. B. SHEPARD, 

Federal Reserve Bank 

of Boston. 
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Water in the Physiology of Plants. 
By A. S. Crafts, IH. B. Currier, 
and C. R. Stocking. xxi + 240 
pp. Illus. Chronica Botanica 
Co., Waltham, Mass., or Stechert 
Hafner, Inc., New York, N. Y 
1949. $6 


The average water content of 
plant cells sometimes reaches 85 
pereent, protoplasm occasionally 
contains as much as 90 per cent, 
and vacuoles have up to 9S percent 
water. Raw materials are taken in, 
transported, combined, and some- 
times stored in water solution 
Hence. an accurate understanding 
of water solutions is fundamental 
to any work concerning physiology 
of plants. The authors undertake 
an ambitious review of the chemis- 
try, physics, and physiology of wa 
ter relations, interpreted and tem- 
pered by their own extensive re- 
searches. 

The first five chapters are main 
ly devoted to laying a background 
of physical-chemical principles up 
on which water movements depend 
This includes the structure of wa 
ter, properties of solutions, and os 
mosis and its mechanism. The dis 
cussion then turns to water as a 
plant component and the osmotic 
quantities of plant cells. The final 
three chapters treat of active wa 
ter relations, movements, transpir 
ation. and the controls affecting 
water loss or retention 

Although written for botanists 
and plant physiologists the book is 
not always easy reading, for many 
terms from physieal chemistry have 
been used to add precision. The 
manuscript was apparently com 
pleted in 1947 but was unavoidably 


delayed. A short review appended 


to the preface attempts to bring the 
literature up through 1949. Over 
700 references are discussed. Ap- 


parently, no important reference 
has been omitted, in consideration 
of the viewpoimt taken by the au 
thors. Some readers, however. 
might expect to find Cannon, Ra 

ber, R. B. Harvey, and perhaps 
others. The works of Sachs and 
Schimper are mentioned without 
indication of specific titles. The 
book has a detailed table of con- 
tents, subject index, and author 
index 

The monograph follows the Phys 
ical Methods Committee of th 
American Society of Plant Physi 
ologists in urging three rather con 
eretely defined terms for discus 
sion of OSMOSIS They are (1 OS 
motie pressure—OP, (2) diffusion 
pressure deficit -DPD, and (3 
turgor pressure—7P. The relation 
of these forces to each other 1s 
oP DPD TP. There has been 
some confusion of usage In cases 
where one of the quantities is zero 
(C.J. Lyon in Sefence, 1941 and 
Eyster in Bot. Rev., 1948 
In these instances one or the other 
of the following equations applies: 
oP DPD when TP O. or OP 

TP when DPD () 

The discussion on active water 
regulation is of exceptional inter 
est though it is almost entirely 
based on research developments 
since 1935. Active control implies 
absorption, movement, or retention 
against an apparent diffusion pres- 
sure gradient. It may apply to wa 
ter or solutes. The classie view, of 
course, was to explain water move 
ment by osmotie forces. This has 
become inadequate Active controls 
were mentioned in 1738 (Stephen 
Hales) and various vitalistic theo 
ries have been proposed since. The 
present authors have taken a very 
scientific approach throughout and 
finally state, p. 205, “Though the 
‘vital’ forces involved may elude 
direct study, they must all be ex 
plainable eventually in’ terms of 
physical and chemical laws ‘a 

This carefully edited and finely 
bound book will be a useful addi 
tion to any physiologist ’s or phys 
ical chemist’s library. It is a time 
saver and is stimulating to read. It 
concisely covers a vast literature 
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that is basic to designing or inter- 
preting physiological research. 
C. Lemon, 
N.Y. State College 
for Teachers. 
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Vegetable Gums and Resins. 


By F. N. Howes. 188 pp. Illus. 
Chronica Botanica Co., Wal- 
tham, Mass. 1949. $5. 


Gums and resins have been used 
from remotest time for food, for 
chewing, for torches other 
methods of illumination, to caulk 
boats, to preserve, waterproof or 
seal surfaces, and to bind materials 
together. Modern commeree and 
industry are dependent upon the 
efforts of countless ‘‘gum = gather- 
ers’’ in many parts of the world 
for these raw materials, most of 
which exude from living trees and 
shrubs or occur in fossil or semi- 
fossil form as products of plants 
long since dead or of species now 
extinct. The author pays tribute to 
these simple folks in his dedica- 
tion. 

Although many resins and some 
lactiferous substances are often 
commonly termed gums, gums and 
resins are quite dissimilar in their 
chemical and physical properties 
and in the purposes for which they 
are suited. Gums are unaffected by 
organic solvents but have an affin- 
ity for water, either dissolving in 
it to form viscous or mucilaginous 
liquids or absorbing it and swelling 
into gelatinous masses. Resins, on 
the other hand, are insoluble in wa- 
ter but dissolve to a greater or less 
extent in organie solvents and in 
various vegetable oils. They are 
treated separately in the two parts 
of this work 

The first six chapters discuss the 
nature and uses of gums, gum ara- 
bic and other gums derived from 
species of Acacia, gum tragacanth 
from thorny shrubby astragali and 
similar gums, including karaya, 
carob seed, and kutira from other 
plant sources, more than 20 well- 
recognized Asiatie gums, many lit- 
tle known, mainly Old World gums 
from 67 different plant genera, and 
gums from South, Central, and 
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North America, only a few of whieh 


have achieved much commercial 


importance 


The second part, of 11 chapters 


disc usses the properties and Uses 


of resins In weit ral and various 


kinds 


mostly fossil or semi-fossil resins 


including copals and kauri 


dammars, rosin, resin) (not a 
natural plant exudation but pro 
duced by the la from the 


various plants on which it 


Insect 
feeds 


some varnish resips h esteemed 


in the past elem types mixtures 


of resins and essential oils), matu 


ral lacquers used making the 


famous laequerware of China and 
Japan and that of Burma the frag 
and myrrh of 


and a variety of 


rant frankincense 
Biblical reverence 
other resins from 


medicinal and 


plants of some owenera 
The dendrologist 
should find the 
their liking, the main emphasis he 
their 

botanical identity look 


their habitat and geographical dis 


and botanist 


prese ntation 


shrubs 
they 


ing on the trees or 


how 


tribution kind of exudation 


and how collected, sorted and 
vith faseimat 
native 
exporting and im 


eountries, al 


and appli 
and the 


the non-tes hnolowt 


arts for 


with an experimental 
1936 


The reader would 


project in 


Germany (about using hy 
drochlorie acid 
not learn that the United States is 
long past the experimental stage 
and employs chemical stimulation 
in actual practice, using, however 
sulfuric rather than hydrochloric 
acid. Nor would he be apprised of 
the tremendous developments im 
this 


from other sources such as stump 


country obtaining rosin 


wood and wood pulp processing 


production of 
tall oil 


now 


with its attendant 


the increasingly valuable 
Further, 


important than longleaf pine as a 


slash pine is more 
vielder of naval stores, and Geor 
gia, not Florida, leads in the pro 


duction of gum naval stores 


It is a great satisfaction to read 
a book dealing with plant products 
in which the scientific names of the 
llow 


such scholariness is exactly 


plants are accurately given 
ever 
what would be expected from the 
who is curator 


Bot 


pen of this author 
the Museum of 


any of the 


Economie 
Roval Botanic Gardens 
at Kew, England, and also a mem 
ber of the Imperial Institute Con 


sultative ommittee on Gums ane 


Resins and well known for his 
publications on 


plant names are purposely omitted 


many PCONOTILL 


plants authorities for 


in the text but listed in the index 


of botanical names, including 525 


valid and synonymots 


names, and a number 


generic and family names 


are also an index of common nat 


and a bibliography of 177 titles 
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Missouri River Basin Agricultural 
Program. 
Hlouse Document No. 373, slst 
Congress, Ist Session. October 5, 
1949. 193 pp. illus. U.S. Govt 
Printing Office. (A report by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, April 
1949. Revised August 1949 


This is a unified and extremely 
broad 30-year land program for the 
Missouri Basin designed to comple 
ment, support, and balance exten 
sive projects for main-stream flood 
control, irrigation, navigation, and 
being proposed 


water now 


and instituted by other agencies 


power 


particularly under the Pick-Sloan 
plan 
will be interested in 


the report not only for the promi 


Foresters 


nent part forestry measures play in 
it but for the soul-stirring breadth 
and magnitude of the conservation 
program 
Essentially, the 
integrates the 


report clarifies 


and many diverse 
and 
Agriculture 


recommends 


authorizations programs the 


Department of now 


has in the area and 


acceleration of the program as a 
in the 
work proposed or authori 


The 


omplish inh 


whole. Little is new way of 


lines of 


zation required program Is 


timed to ace 1“) vears 
what might otherwise take perhaps 
100 vears. The report characterizes 
itselt i new and outstanding land 


mark in planning for the continu 
ous development, conservation and 
assets in land, water and 


program is BiG. An idea of 


magnituct of the program IS 
the following 

‘otal cost is estimated at 35 

O00 000 

Anoth 


that 


IST 


25 per gross acre 

COMparison is 
ital farm valuation 
mproveme 
implements 


Still anothet thie 


rural 
in 140 


he basin 


4 
a 
a 
a 
: 
‘ 
? 
enough data as t hemieal and 
2 in melustrs om 
prehension of «al 
sender. with references to the many 
2 technical works that may be con- specie 
‘ 
| Sp il effort has been made, as sae ri\ ag 
‘ } +} nel sed 
reeent tret is The Phe illustrations include tlower 
mand natiirat or fruiting leafy brat hes act ‘ 
onl +} t res 
flowers, fruits, and seeds of Sa sp r in 
| tv} nel t 
4 ! re pres, athe °1e8 tw outline maps showing the 
pre? il willis abe lait 
ty, fere surp ting tal population in t 
Stafes t t ot ntemplates at nvestment of 
nava t t ral $1.215 for evervon n tl basin or 
ad it $3,275 per pita for the farm pop 
For example. t t 7 Miriam ation of 2.591.552 
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government and 59 percent land 
owners and operators. In the main, 
the Department would continue 
and expand its present programs 
which are largely handled on a co- 
operative basis with farmers 

The program would go forward 
on five major operating fronts 

1. Conservation improve- 
ment measures on grassland and 
cropland; 2. Forests and forest 
ranges; 3. Stabilizing measures for 
small water courses; 4. Irrigation 
(Information assistance to 
farmers. Does not include cost of 
major irrigation installations which 
are handled by the Bureau of Ree- 
lamation.); and 5. Drainage of 
agricultural lands 

The report also includes recom- 
mendations for an accelerated pro 
gram of research and extension 
education and for improved credit 
facilities 

The strategic and important po 
sition of forest and range land in 
the resources and economy of the 
valley is given large recognition. It 
is pointed out. for example, that 
more than one-third of all the wa 
ter potentially available for irriga 
tion comes from the national forest 
areas in the western part of the 
basin 

A $999.561,000 forest and range 
program is recommended: 46. per- 
cent federal and 54 percent. pri 
vately financed. Major items in the 
program are 

Forest planting. Plant 2.5 mil 
lion acres, interplant an additional! 
2.2 million acres. Successful plant 
ings to date under 1 million acres 

Shelterbelt and other protective 
plantings. Two hundred and forty 
five thousand additional miles of 
shelterbelts and 750,000 additional 
acres of windbreaks. Present shel 
terbelt and windbreak plantings 
total 96,168 miles 

Nurseries. Build up capacity to 
250 million annually. Present ca 
pacity available about 20 million 

Timber stand improvement Two 
million six hundred thousand aeres 
of release cuttings or other work 
in plantations, 1 million acres of 
forest pruning, and 4 million acres 
of weeding, thinning, and other 
stand improvement 

Range lands. Reseeding on 400 
000 acres, extensive fence and oth 


er stock-handling facilities, 5,600 
stock-watering facilities and nearly 
1,300 miles of stock driveways. 

Administrative improvements 
Twenty-five thousand miles of ad- 
ditions to and improvements of na 
tional forest roads, 1,385 airplane 
and helicopter landing fields, 4,200 
miles of telephone line, 900° radio 
units, and various barracks and 
other structures 

Reereation. A greatly enlarged 
program including camp and pic- 
nie developments, winter sports 
areas, sanitation and water sys 
tems, and structures 

Other. Extensive insect, disease, 
weed, and predator control proj 
ects. 

The scope of the report is. too 
great to comment upon specifically 
though a few general points might 
be mentioned. It has been ques- 
tioned whether it is possible within 
our democratic form of government 
to achieve the leadership and co 
ordination necessary to maintain 
our renewable natural resources in 
perpetuity. This report gives heart- 
ening evidence that we have agen 
cies of government with the vision 
and perspective hot only to see 
large situations but able to devise 
a comprehensive action program 
within our form of government 
The large responsibility of the peo 
ple in the Missouri Basin and the 
close public private cooperation 
necessary to carry out the program 
are featured 

Along with this, however, comes 
the inevitable question of where to 
stop. While the principle is recog 
nized that benefits must at least 
equal costs, the department does 
not feature mechanics and proce 
dures to insure that all parts of the 
program receive careful scrutiny 
from this standpoint. It took the 
position that the desirability of the 
programs Was So well established in 
national policy that it was not 
worthwhile to estimate specific cost 
benefit relationships in the report 
In fact. it is strongly implied that 
there is no question on this score 
Perhaps so, but the taxpayer might 
like to be reassured on this point 
as he is called upon to pay for 
many programs each desirable 
enough in purpose but adding up 
to a staggering total 


It should also be recognized that 
Agriculture proposes only a part of 
the total Missouri Valley program. 
The extensive flood control, irriga- 
tion, and power projects included 
in the Piek-Sloane plan and land 
management projects on 40,000,000 
acres of publie lands under juris- 
diction of the Department of the 
Interior are not included. There 
are other government projects in 
the area also. 

All in all, the report is of a scope 
and spirit to stir the imagination 
of anyone interested in facing up 
to the real magnitude of our con- 
servation problem. Protection of 
the resource is combined with its 
use and both directed toward total 
betterment of the region. 

Kennetu P. Davis, 

Professor of Forest 
Management, 

University of Michigan 
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Fieldbook of Natural History. 
By E. Laurence Palmer. 664 pp 
Hus. MeGraw-Hill) Book Co., 
New York. 1949. $7 (Textbook 
edition, $5 


This book is a very useful com 
prehensive reference covering the 
whole field of natural history. See- 
tions of it are devoted to the solar 
system, the minerals, the plant 
kingdom, and the animal kingdom 
While the book is in the nature of 
an encyclopedia, space limitations 
prevent it from being entirely com- 
plete. However, Dr. Palmer’s broad 
experience in teaching natural his- 
tory to many widely varying 
groups has made him well qualified 
to select his subjects. His experi- 
ence in lecturing for undergradu 
ates, elementary school groups, 
farmers, and scientists has helped 
him to determine the forms he 
would deseribe 

Specialists in any one of the 
fields of natural history may be 
critical of the omissions. This re- 
viewer agrees with the author that 
the things which will interest most 
people are well covered Compari- 
son of the treatment of any one 
form in this book with that in one 
limited to the science of that form 
will substantiate this 
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There is a wealth of good charts, 
photographs, and line drawings to 
illustrate each subject. In addition 
to the illustrations, the text con 
tains sufficient material for identi 
fication. Data on range ecology, 
life history, and economic impor 
tance are included. Insofar as pos 
sible, the treatment of each form 
is uniform. The subjects are treat 
ed in their taxonomic order—the 
simplest forms first, the more com 
plex later 

Simple language has been used, 
rather than technical terms, as far 
as possible The book Is an excel 
lent reference. It is indispensable 
in a limited library. This reviewer 
recommends it for foresters, wild 
life biologists, teachers, parents, 
and anyone interested in any phase 
of natural history. 
Ricuarp M. May, 


Soil Conservation Service. 


Memoir of The XXI Congress of 

the State Council for the Protec- 
tion of Nature in Poland. 
By the Ministries of Forestry, 
Education, and Public Adminis 
tration. Krakow, Poland. 170 
pp 1948 


In the ravaged country of Po 
land. some 300 persons represent 
ing scientific, tourist, hunting, fish 
ing, governmental, and other insti 
tutions, met October 2-5, L947, to 
diseuss the general protection of 
nature which ineludes the forests 
waters, soils, plant and wildlife 

The conference was held in the 
Bialowicza Forest whieh is the 
oldest best-preserved Polish Nation 
al Park representing the unique 
“lowland primeval forests’? in 
Europe. The ‘‘Memoir’’ of the con 
ference, published in Polish and 
briefly summarized in English, re 
cords the radical change which has 
taken place in Poland. Beeause of 
this change, expert scientifie work 
ers are being trained in the field 
of nature protection to administer 
the country’s 488 nature reserva 
tions, of which 226 are classified as 
The remainder eover 
steppes, water peat-bogw, rare 
plants, rare animals, and inanimate 
nature 


Forest management in Poland is 
based upon the study of natural 
science as a generally vonceived 
form of nature protection. At the 
present time Polish foresters are 
concerned with inventorying their 
state forests to determine the per 
missable amount of cuttings, extent 
of afforestation, and proper sys 
tems of management. Control has 
been partly gained over the hither- 
to raging pillage of state forests, 
and poaching. A ‘‘ Forest and Na 
ture Protection Day’’ has been pro 
claimed and organized throughout 
the country 

More than 90,000,000 zloty were 
designated for combatting the ele 
mentary disasters which covered an 
area of 250,000 hectares, and 3,190, 
000 zloty has been appropriated for 
safeguarding various nature ob 
jects 

The booklet discusses research in 
volved in the regeneration of the 
forest tarpon, which is the Polish 
primative horse (Konik), in’ the 
Bialowieza Forest. It deseribes the 
fate that befell the Bialowieza For 
est during the war when German 
zoologists and foresters carried off 
to Germany 33 of the most valuable 
Koniks, the return of which Polish 
foresters have been endeavoring to 
achieve for more than two vears 
through the Polish Government 
and the Allied military authorities 
in Germany. It also discusses the 
bio-ecological studies of bison as 
carried out by the Research Insti 
tute of State Forests and tells how 
the bison has been restored to the 
Bialowieza Forest after having 
been utterly exterminated by the 
Germans during World War I 

Serious thought is being given 
the study of water resources man 
agement in Poland. The matter of 
protecting water supplies for the 
increasing demands of household 
needs, industry, farms, timber pro 
duction establishments, inland nav 
igation, and hydroelectric plants, 
is of great concern. Water supply 
in rivers and streams is subject to 
greater oscillations than is the wa 
ter demand. Polish foresters say 
that reforestation of the upper 
parts of drainage basins would 
bring about a favorable change, 
that present day populations and 


enltivation probably render impos 
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sible such afforestation as would 
bring full results by equalization of 
the overflow, and that deforesta- 
tion which has been carried out for 
the purpose of obtaining agricul- 
tural land has deprived river basins 
of their natural outflow-equaliza- 


tion. The problem of landscape con- 
servation in road construction is 
also mentioned, including the im- 
portance of stabilizing roadsides 
with proper vegetation. In all na- 
ture protection projects, the aim 
is to harmonize the landseape fea- 
tures of the country 

STANLEY MESAVAGE, 

Yid-Hudson Forest Products 

Cooperative, Ine 

Vew Platz, N. ¥ 
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An Investigation of the Influence of 

Reforestation on Stream-flow in 
State Forests in Central New 
York. 
Prepared by Ciordon R. Aver. 
185 pp. Ulus. Geological Sur- 
vey. U.S. Dept. of the Interior 
Albany, Y. 1949 


Research begins by studying the 
known to determine the unknown; 
it coneludes by reducing the un- 
known to the known. Any other 
beginning will vield instead of new 
knowledge, a verification of old. 
The report reviewed is merely an 
example of the latter 

This publication reports the 
progress of an investigation to de- 
termine the effect of reforestation 
on streamflow. Armed with statis- 
tical analyses of 14 vears of data, 
the author presents convincing evi- 
dence that this effect has been in- 
significant. In light of the vegeta- 
tion and soil of the experimental 
areas this conclusion was to be ex- 
pected, so much so that it is sur- 
prising that for the area concerned 
the study was deemed necessary. 

Three drainage areas in south 
central New York, partially refor 
ested in 1932-1933, were selected 
for testing against check areas 
which had not been planted. Both 
treated and controlled areas pos- 
sessed, in words of the author, 
‘satisfactory initial cover of 
shrubs, grass, weeds, and serub 
brush.’’ This cover so protected the 
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topsoil that erosion was not a prob 
lem 

The author expected, and right 
lv, that under these conditions the 
effect on planting 
these vegetated drainages would be 
slight difficult to 
This supposition was supported by 
the fact that only 60, 55, 
percent of the three drainages were 


streamflow of 
and determine 
and 30 
planted. (Unaecountably, the au 


thor failed to 
used.) Change in streamflow 


name the species 
was 
expected to depend on the magni 
tude of the changes in evaporation, 
transpiration, interception, and in 
filtration that following 
planting. 


oceurred 


Familiarity with the nature of 
these processes in relation to con 
ditions in the area would have ter 
minated this study before its im 
ception. It would have 


ized, for instance, that a partial 


been real 
substitution of one type of cover 
for another would not change evap 
Too, the fact 
that erosion was of no consequence 
should have indieated that infiltra 
tion was not a limiting factor 

due to 


oration to any extent 


Change in 
reforestation depends on changes 
that 
depth of root penetration 
watersheds studied 
drologically shallow soils, often two 


transpiration 


amount or 
As the 


possessed hy 


occur either in 


feet or less in depth, no real change 
in rooting or transpiration could be 
expected Vevetation fully covered 
these areas before planting, and un 
doubted], the root systems of the 
trees, shrubs, and grasses penetrat 
ed to the full depth of these soils 
fully utilized the 


and available 


A change in species, as 


moisture 
by planting, could not constitute an 


additional drain on the soil mois 
ture over and above that already 
present. Further, the limited depth 
of these soils disallowed any deeper 
into untapped 
The result is 
these 


root penetration 
sources of moisture. 
that 


areas, 


by reforestation of 
transpiration would — not 
ehange much, if at all; certainly 
not enough to be capable of meas 
urement at a stream gage 

Nor is it expected that rainfall 
interception would greatly change 
Available data indicate that the 
quantities of water lost by inter 
ception annually either by trees, 
minor vegetation may 
not differ materially 
ception would be a different mat 
ter. Its magnitude would depend 


on the areal extent of the stands, 


shrubs, or 


Snow inter 


the species planted, and the pro 
portion of precipitation which falls 
as snow. The author recognizes that 
as the canopy of the plantation has 
this 
fully operative. Again, data 
ivailable from the 
tude of this factor can be estimat 
“dl If it is believed 
there are certainly 


not closed, factor is not vet 
are 
which magni 
important, 
more efficient 
means of measuring its effect than 
‘ontinuous stream gaging while 
waiting for the canopy to close 
After establishing the inevitable 
the that this 
experiment be continued for an 


other ten vears under the assump 


author recommends 


tion that given enough time a sig 


nificant change in streamflow can 


be demonstrated. This recommen 


dation should be given more con 
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sideration than that which 


given to the original need for this 


was 


investigation. 

Perhaps the principal lesson to 
be learned from this study is that 
it well illustrates the 
thoroughly analyzing the problem 
before active work is begun, and of 


wisdom of 


further analysis whenever changes 
in procedure are contemplated. In 
such a complex field of research as 
forest hydrology, group considera- 
tion by specialists in such fields as 
soils, hydrology, forest manage- 
ment, ecology, and biometry would 
prevent undertaking unfruitful 
lines of study. Such a group, meet- 
ing to study the experimental area 
and discuss the need, objective and 
design of a study, or to review its 
past accomplishment and plan for 
future work would help assure ef- 
fective research 

Finally, while this review is criti- 
cal in the sense of the 
word, it is not meant to disparage 
study or the 
laborious and painstaking work 
which has gone into the study and 
the preparation of the report. Cer- 
tainly real need for 
investigations of this kind. But 
because of this very need, and be- 
cause these studies require large ex- 
penditures of time, money, and la- 
bor, they should be so located and 
so well thought out as toe produce 
worth-while results. The only guar- 
antee for this is an impartial and 


strengest 


the objective of the 


there is a 


searching analysis of these studies 
before they are initiated 
H. W. 
Forest Service, 
Washington, D.C. 
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Current Literature 


Compiled by Martua Meeuic, Librarian 
The New York State Coilege of Forestry 


Range Management Section Compiled by 
Frances Fuck, Library, U. 8. Department of Agriculture 
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Bibliography of Culteated Trees and Forest Products of British Guiana Pa t Soils in Relation to Teak With Special 
Shrubs Hardy in the Cooler Tempera !. Principal 7 imbe rs. By D. B. Pan Reference to Laterisation. By A. L. 
ate Regions of the Northern Hem shia we 101 pp. Forest Dept., George Griffith and R. S. Gupta, 57 pp. Illus. 
aphere Arnold Arboretum, Harvard town, British Gulana 1848 Forest Forest Research Inst., Dehra Dun, In 
Univ., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 1949 $20 Bul. No. 1 new ser. dia. 1948. Rs 2/4 or Ssh. 9d. 
Part 11. Minor Forest Prod 
Fifty Common Trees of Indiana By seta. 36 pp. Forest No 
E. Shaw and J. L. Van Camp 62 pp : ; : 
Illus. Indiana State Dept. of Conserv Wood Preservation 
ft and Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind Forest Resources 
anc iru Determinaciton del Grado de Penetrabui 


The Honourable Company; A History of v Renewable Resources Can Be Sis dad en Maderas Argentinas. By J. C 
the Hudson's Bay Company. tained. A Symposium; Round Table Tinto. 19 pp. Illus. Ministerio de 
Douglas MeKay rev. to 1940 by Allee Feature of the Natural Resources Dept Agricultura y Ganaderia, Buenos Aires, 


MeKas pp. MeClelland and Ste and the Agric Dept. 37th Annual Argentina 149. Pub. Teeh. No. 12. 


wart. Toronto Meeting Chamber of Commerce of the 4 7 
Wars U.S., Washington, May 4, 1949. ‘*.1n Wood Fire Doors Illus. Fox Bros. Man 
The Preservation of Wilderness {reas ; swering the Threat of Forest Deple ufacturing Co., St. Louis 4. 1949. Free 
in Analysis of Opinion on the Froo tion’’ by J. P. Weyerhaeuser, Jr. p 
lem By ¢ Keyser 114 pp opp Chamber of Commerce 
Sor 1840) Mintwood PI Washington 6, Single copies free 
derness 949 ashington 6, Wood Technology and Utilization 
Washington 14 or more 10) cents ea 
cents The Anatomy of Timbers of the South 
They All Called It Tropical; True Tales Protection west Pacific Area. 1. Anacardiacene 
of the Romant Everglades Nationa Dadswed and tH. D. Ingle 
Par Car Sable and the Florida Keus How the Fur Forest Ww as Saved Grades pp iL 4 Ihlus Australia Coun 
: By ( M. Br field and Oliver Gris 1-6 By Hugh Weatherby 4p tor S ind Indus. Research. Div. of 
‘ wold. The Data Press, Cocoanut Grove, Iilus, British Columbia Forest Ser Forest Produets. Reprint No. 109 from 
ie ietoria. 1949 Australian Jour. of Sei. Res. Vol. 1, 


Time, Tide and Timber. By E. T. Coman 
Stan Range Management Forest Utilization the Transitional 
font Un Poisono « Plants of Georgia. By W. H Stage. By G. A. Garratt. 28 pp. Duke 
Dunean and T. J. Jones. 46 pp. Illus Univ. School of Forestry, Durham, N 
Georgia Univ Athens. Bul. Vol. 49, 1940. Leetures No. 
Maunsell Van Tensselaer No. 13, 1949 
ih Santa Barbara Botanic Garden Holztechnologisches Handbuch. Vol. 1 
pao the City of Santa Barbara Bd. of Relation of Grazing to Runoff and Ero "premne & Gn. Wie Illus. Georg 
as 4 Park Commissioners. 1948. §2.25 sion on Bunchgrass Ranges. By E. G Fromme et Co., Vienna. 1949. 
2 Dunford. 2 pp. Illus. U. S. Forest 
Serv, Rocky Mountain Forest and Indicaciones Sobre la Tala de Arboles y 
: Range Expt. Sta., Fort Collins, olo Estacionan ento de Maderas By J. M. 
Farm Forestry Research Note No. 7. 1949. Mimeog Gareia and J. ©. Tinto. 13 pp. Hus. 
Of Ministerio de Agricultura y Ganaderia, 
( Farm Wood Crops. By J. F. Prestor The Santa Ge “- Breed. By A. O Buenos Aires, Argentina. 1949. Pub. 
104 pp. MeGraw Hill Book Co ad Jour i Mise. No. 318 
é on al pp | 
“ is. Mav, Leano e Leanamei Indigent ed Esotiei 
Wa Prepared by Diffe ti. Cause Rimedi. By R. Cormio 
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: Gia Washington 25, D.C. U.S. Dept. of — Ponderosa Pine, Its Properties, Uses and 
4 New Se for Worest Owners. Fo Agric, Mise. Pub. No. 70 1949. 2 Grades, rev. ed. 72 pp. Illus. Western 
der. New York State College of For ents Pine Assoc., Yeon Bldg., Portland 4, 
estrv, Svracuse | Free Or 
4 4 Sir le Method of Curing Resin Ad 
Aer in Inder of K eae for Suga Pine hestves. By D. Narayanamurti and V 
Forest Management Seed. By H. A. Fowells pr. Calif funganathan. 3 pp. Illus. Forest Res 
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Society Affairs 


Compiled by Ronert D, Hosrerrer, Assistant Evrecutive Secretary 


CHargLes F. Evans, President 
U. 8S. Forest Service, 

Glenn Building, 

Atlanta 3, Ga. 


Freperick H. BRUNDAGE, 
3290 N. E. Irving Street, 
Portiand 12, Ore. 


D. B. DeMERITT, 
Dead River Company, 
6 State Street, 
Bangor, Me. 


STanLeY G. FONTANNA, 
State Department of Conservation, 
Lansing 13, Mich. 


Officers and Members of the Council—1950-1951 


CLARENOE S. Herr, Vice President 
Woods Department, 

Brown Company, 

Berlin, N. H. 


FRANK H. Kavurert, 
School of Forestry, 
University of Minnesota, 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 

C. Orro LINDH, 

U. Forest Service, 
Post Office Building, 
Albuquerque, N. M 


Gorpon D. MARCKWORTH, 
College of Forestry, 
University of Washington, 
Seattle 4, Wash 


Henry CLerper, Executive Secretary 

825 Mills Building, 

17th Street at Pennsylvania Avenue, 
N. W. 

Washington 6, D. C. 


RicHarp E. MCARDLE, 

Forest Service, 

U. 8S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


DeWirr NELSON, 

Division of Forestry, 

Department of Natural Resources, 
Sacramento 14, Calif. 


EARL PORTER, 

Southern Kraft Division, 
International Paper Company, 
Mobile 9, Ala. 


Section Manuals 
Distributed 

Based on the reeommendations ot 
Section officers and marking the cul 
mination of several vears of work by 
the Society staff, Section Manuals 
were distributed in February to Se 
tion, Chapter, and Society officials 
Copies have gone to the chairman, 
vice chairman, secretary-treasurer, 
and membership chairman of each 
Seetion, to the chairmen ol recounized 
ehapters, and to all 


The Manual ts divided into ten ma 


Couneil members 


yor part These are devoted to So 
elety objectives, organization, duties 
ot Section offeers, meetings, rules of 


order, Seetion activities, membership, 


publications, code of ethies, and the 
0 wien 

The use of new ! ed member 
ship forms reecentl ale ed by the 
Couneil Committee on Admissions ts 
explained the Manual \nswers to 
eommon les relative te mem 
bership procedures are given, also 

Lists of a Societ presidents and 
Fell ‘ ed, 
mer be 1 ‘ the p t ter 
year rel adatar end i i 
able « ewhere 

primar nterest those charge 
vith the e onpeT n of Sex 

n ind (ha ‘ e the er I er 
ad ot mie thieers he eon 
duet meet ned ean ot 

ere the tie 


ston. Tt is expected that it will become 

a “clearing house” for the exchange 

of good ideas between Seetions. 
Outgoing officers will give their cop 


ies of the Manual to their suecessors 


Council Coordinates 
Boundary Descriptions 


Executive committees of the twen 
ty-one Sections are eurrently engaged 
in appraisals of the aceuraey with 
which their Seetions’ territomes are 
deseribed in the bylaws of their Sec 
tions. 

Sections situated adjacent to the 
Canadian border are also giving 
thought to how S.A.F. members in 
Canada ean best be assigned tor par 
ftieipation im Section activities 

According to present Seetion by 
laws, conflicts sometimes exist where 
two or more Section mav elaim the 


same area 


Section seeretarie vill notify the 
ofties rine Mare or April 
if the executive committees of then 
Seetions wish to recommend ¢ res 
in Section territories as recently pre 
posed b he Soev otties 

Recommended tmprovements in See 

on te ‘ deseriptior will be ea 
ordinated hb the Couneill, and when 


ire removed, will reeon 
nend the accepted deseriptions to the 


When the boundary coordination 


New S.A.F. Emblems 
Now Available 


In addition to the regular pins worn 
by all grades of Society members (ex 
cept Affiliate), newly-designed — tie 
chains with emblem pendants have 
been secured by the Society to meet 
the requests of many members 

The pendants are the same shape 
and size (% ineh wide) as the pins, 
with LOK solid gold border and letter 
ing on a glossy, dark green back 
rround. The tie chains harmonize 
with the pendants and ean be adjust 
ed easily to fit ties of any width 

At the present time, orders for tie 
chains and pendants ean be accepted 
only from Members and Fellows. Di 
reet your requests for emblems to: 
Society of American Foresters, S25 
Mills Building, Washington 6, D. C, 
The price for a tie chain and emblem 
pendant is $6.00 complete, with 20 


percent federal tax already included, 


New Service Added 


The issuance of “Communiques to 
Sections” was begun in January by 
the Soeety office as a new service to 
Section and Chapter officials. The 
communiques will aid them in keep 


ng informed on current Society plans 
ind poliere They also afford a means 
of presenting important matters to 
the Seetions for their consideration 


recommendations 


and 


¢ 

inte 

| 
i 
‘ 
4 

} 

at 

a 

REE 

of the Societ 

ry The Section Manual is of loose leat projeet is completed, a revised map ot 

eonstruction, permitting periodie revi the Sections will be published 
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JOURNAL OF ForESTRY 


Kentucky-Tennessee The committee made the following New York Section 
Plans Junior Award : Installs Officers 


1. Publication of at least two news ; 
letters, with Chapter reporters collect Albert J. W oodford, District For- 
man of the Kentucky-Tennessee See ing news items. ester, New York State 


tion, Junior Members in that Seetion » Executive committee to meet Department, was elected chairman of 


According to J. O. Artman, chair 


Conservation 


are now eligible for an annual eash — with Chapter chairmen once a year; the New York Section at its annual 
award in technical writing. This vear’s and consideration of the proposal that winter meeting held in Albany on De- 


Junior Member Award Committee, Chapter chairmen be made members cember 9 and 10. Woodford succeeds 


composed of Richard Kilbourne 


of the executive committee 


Section to keep Chapters in 
formed on Seetion affairs. 

Reeognition of Lhnois Technical 
Forestry Association as a Chapter. 

5. Exeeutive Committee should con 
sider devoting part of annual fall See 
tion meeting to presentation of tech 

papers or Section should hold 

o meetings each vear instead of one 

at present. 

Leonard Schwartz, director, Illinois 
Department of Conservation, ad 
dressed the yroup on the conservation 
program of Illinois on October 
The following evening Robert Lans 
den, a Cairo attorney, gave a_ talk 
concerning the Horseshoe Lake Goose 


Retuge 


October 2S wood-using indus Luthe right 


ilhany 


tries in Cairo were visited. These in essor, ef Weodtere 
eluded the Louisiana Lumber Com 
pany, J. L. Bruee and Company, and 
(chairman), C. 1. Peterson, and Harry the Illinois Manufacturing Company Thomas F. Luther whose two-year term 
Nadler, is now at work tormulating New officers of the Section are Roy saw the formation of local chapters of 
rules and regulations to govern the Brundage, chairman; Warren Chase, the Section Other officers elected are 
award As orally proposed, the viee chairman; and Charles S. Wal Fred EK. Winch, Jr., vice chairman, and 
award will esck to the Junior ters, secretarv-treasure) Abraham George, Jr., member of the 
Member submitting the best case re execuuve manittee Winch is assist 
port on some pliase of his work. Win 
nual winter meeting of the Seetion George Is assistant district forester in 
and submitted to the Journ for di lee Deen Describes District 4, New ork State Conserva 
publication European Schools Department, New 
At a meeting of the Central Rocky cipal speaker at the evening banquet. 


be s ! i to pro : 


PETS ee eS ountain Seetion in Denver, Colo., on He gave an illustrated talk on the 
vember 3, Chairman J. Lee Deen Third World Foresirvy Congress held 

mpressions of the European at Helsinki, Finkind, last summer. 

chools which he visited dur Dr. Shirley was a I[ S. Delegate to 

vy of 1949. He eonsid this Congress. Fred MeLane, chief air- 

‘the N. Y. State Con 


ropean sehools desirable ! Department, preside | as 


iff entrance examinations an Lor 


» thought their practice of oastmaster Motion pictures of the 
ait tor sub college ’ four Seetion summer meetings by 


rood one. In general, rlow completed the er rvable 
the opinton that ner program, according te the re 

tr } ie United States ort of 1 ph G 

* 


j in Europe mayor portion 
Central States Group 
iry-treasurer at the meeting, is the varie of g ng red pine 
report of the Ws ror to ie of the most suceessful 
tion’ Cor mendation ver iod forty vears 


at their ( retoresting ] in New York. 


Couneil in Papers and diseussion included such 


Service 
headed by 


ture of tl i eatures as site ioice, insect 
ber 27, ' ui 29, 1 at aire, irren Tracey was appointed chair growth and vield, and control of stand 


Illinois f » member hip 


enemies, 


committee aensity 


ay 
4 
‘ 
vide 
newsp 
work 
iward : 
é probabl 
other Seetior might Wish to cooper 
Likewise, he 4 
ite ir projects, each Seetior 
choosit 
reecurnitior 
a 
Ae Members by the Section, of Section 
\ 


2. 


Marcu 1950 


Forest Forum Meets 


Daniel Gillerman reports that Inners 
Herrela discussed inventory methods 
used by the Shasta Forests Company 
at the January meeting of the Sacra- 
mento Forest Forum. Shafco of Red 
ding, Calif. manages 700,000 acres of 
land in Shasta and Tehama counties, 
selling standing timber, grazing rights, 
and recreational leases, but does not 
operate a mill. 

The Sacramento Forest Forum is a 
chapter of the northern California 
Section of the Society. Officers elected 
at the meeting were: Myron Wall, 
chairman; Tobe Arvola, vice chairman; 
and Jack Larson, secretary 


KEE 
Candidates for Membership 


The following names of candidates for 
membership are referred to the member 
ship for comment or protest. The list in 
cludes all nominations received since the 
publication of the February JOURNAL 
without question as to eligibility. Names, 
addresses, education, and endorsements 
are given. The names have not been 
passed upon by the Council. Important 
information regarding the qualifications 
on any candidate which will enable the 
Council to take final action with a knowl 
edge of essential facts should be sub 
mitted before April, 15, 1550. Statements 
on different men should be submitted on 
different sheets. Communications relating 
to candidates are considered as strictly 
confidential. 

Allegiieny 
Junior Membership 

Warsham, J. N., Agrie. Instructor, Gar 
rett County School Board, Grantsville, 
Md.; V. P. I., B.S., 1941; Duke, M.F., 
1949. J. A. Beal, E. 8. Harrar, C. F 
Korstian 

Appalachian 
Junior Me moership 

Altman, J. A., County Forester, N. ©. 
Dept. of Cons. & Development, Elon 
College, N. C.; N. C. State, B.S.F., 
1949. M, Kaufman, J. V. Hofmann, 
W. Miller. 

Avery, T. E., Grad. Forestry Student, 
Duke Univ., Durham, N. C.; Univ. of 
Ga., B.S.F., 1949. A. E. Patterson 
A. ©. Worrell, G. N. Bishop 
Sroadway, A., Asst. Forester, S. ©. 
State Comm. of Forestry, Colum/ia, 
S. C.; N. C. State, B.S.F., 1949. C. M. 
Kaufman, G. K. Slocum, R. J. Preston, 


Jr 
Dunn, R. L., Sr. Forester, Va. Forest 
Service, Charlottesville, Va.; Pa. State, 


B.S.F., 1948 


14 M.F’., 104 J W 
O’Byrn F. W. Patton, C. E. G 

Hofm I IG Forest Engr., Halifax 
Paper ¢ Roane Rapids, N. ¢ 
N.C, State, B.S.1 M.S.F., 194 
Duk D. M. K nan, 
L. W n, R. W. Grael 

Jone Ek. T., Farm For Agr. Ext 
Ser ( ¢ N.C. Stat 
B.S.1 140, C. M. Ka n, R. M 
Car | J. Preston, Jr 


Lyon, E. L., Service Forester, Va. Forest 
Service, Charlottesville, Va.; N. Y. 
State, B.S.F., 1939; M.S.F., 1940. PF. M. 
Straight, 8. G. Hobart, W. F. Custard. 

Weatherly, J. H., Box 435, MeColl, 8. C.; 
Univ. of Ga., B.S.F., 1949. A. E. Pat 
terson, A. C. Worrell, G. N. Bishop. 

Wyckoff, P. J., Grad. Student, Duke 
Univ. Durham, N. C.; Mich, State, 
BS.F., 1949; Duke, M.F., 1950. A. M. 
Sowder, A. E. Wackerman, R. B. Thom 


son. 


Central Rocky Mountain 
Junior Membership 

Bean, P. W., Inspector, Commercial Test 
ing Labs., Denver, Colo.; Colo. A & M, 
B.S.F., 1949. J. L. Deen, W. Schaeffer, 
J. V. Wagar 

Grater, W. ©., 1628 S, Clarkson, Denver, 
Colo.; Mont. State, F., 1949. F. G. 
Clark, M. 8. Morris, C. W. Waters. 

Green, D. A., Prod. & Shipping, Western 
Wood Pres., Ine., Denver, Colo.; Colo. 
A. & M., B.S.F., 1948; M.F., 1949. J. 
L. Deen, W. Schaeffer, J. V. K. Wagar. 

Kitchens, J. H., 407 Smith St., Sheridan, 
Wyo.; Mont. State, B S.F., 1949. F. G. 
Clark, C. W. Waters, R. Williams, 

Mitchell, W. J., Woods Supt., Western 
Wood Pres., Inc., Walden, Colo. A & M, 
B.S.F., 1947. J. Deen, W. Schaeffer, 
J. V. K. Wagar. 


Central States 
Junior Membership 

Greer, J. K., Mgr. Spickelmier Co., Indi 
anapolis, Ind.; Purdue, B.S.F., 1949 
R. C. Brundage, E. W. Stark, C. 8. 
Miller. 

Schoder, T. H., 59 Iroquois Ave., Battle 
Creek, Mich.; Mich. State, B.S.F., 
1945. Karl Dressel, P. W. Robbins, 
R. J. Panshin. 


Columbia River 
Junior Membership 

Coulter, W. K., Ento., Forest Insect Lab., 
Portland, Ore.; Univ, of Wash., B.S.F., 
1948. J. M. Whiteside, R. C, Wilson, 
F. L. Moravets. 

Henriksen, J. C., Asst. Forester, Alexan 
der Yawkey Lbr. Co., Prineville, Ore. ; 
Univ. of Wash., B.S.F., 1949. G. D. 
Marekworth, B. L. Grondal, J. C. H. 
tobertson. 

Hughes, W. G., Tech. Asst., Oregon State 
Board of Forestry, Roseburg, Ore.; 
Oregon State, B.S.F., 1949. G. H. 
farnes, R. F. Keninston, W. F. Me 
Culloch 

Peters, D. L., Dist. Forest Rgr., Fremont 
Natl Forest, Lakeview, Ore.; Wash. 
State, B.S., (Agric. 1930. Columbia 
River. 

Wheeler, W. P., Instructor, Oregon State 
College, Corvallis, Ore.; Univ. of Minn., 
B.S.F., 1948; M.F., 1949. Bruce Star 
ker, R. F. Keniston, W. F. MeCulloch 


Gulf States 
Junior Membership 
Adkins, V. C., Route No. 2, Minden, La.; 


La. State, B.S.F., 19 R. W. Hayes, 
B. A. Bateman, A. B. Crow 
Holeombe, E. D., Soil Cons., U.S.S.C., 
Alexandria, La.; La State, B.S.F., 


1945. A. B. Crow, M. B. Applequist, 


Gaylord Cont. Cory Bogalusa, La.; 


State, B.S. J. Fresh 


Inland Empire 
Associate Membe rship 
Bullock, E. R., Publie Relations Director, 
Potlatch Forests, Inc., Lewiston, Idaho; 
Univ. of Idaho, B.A., (Journalism), 
1937. Inland Empire. 


Intermountain 
Junior Membership 
Johnson, C. J., Utah Const. Co., Grace, 
Idaho; Mont. State, B.S.F., 1949. F. 
G. Clark, P. E. Bruns, M. 8. Morris. 
Hirsch, E. C., Forester, U.S.F.S., Vernal, 
Utah; Colo. A & M, B.S.F., 1947. J. L. 
Deen, W. Schaeffer, J. V. K. Wagar. 
Miller, P. S., Forester, Asst. Dist. Rgr., 
Medicine Bow Natl. Forest, Laramie, 
Wyo.; Univ. of Mich., B.S.F., 1949. D. 
Nordwall, R. V. Adolphson, N. A. Avery. 


Kentucky-Tennessee 
Junior Membership 

Connelly, J. F., Farm Forester, Tennéssee 
Forest Serviee, Lewisburg, Tenn.; 
Univ. of Ga., B.S.F., 1949. A. E. Pat- 
terson, A. ©, Worrell, B. N. Bishop. 

Haskins, E. B., Route 2, Lewisburg, 
Tenn.; Univ. of Ga., B.S.F., 1949. A. 
E. Patterson, A. C. Worrell, G. N. 
Bishop. 

Johnson, A. W., Park Ranger, Natl. Park 
Service, Mammoth Cave, Ky.; Iowa 
State, B.S.F., 1948. A. MeComb, G. 
W. Thomson, G. B. Hartman. 

Mauer, B. H., Farm Forester, Ky. Div. 
of Forestry, Frankfort, Ky.; 
State, B.S.F., 1949. H. Nadler, G. E. 
Nietzold, H. Sipe. 

Thigpen, V. G., 306 E. Frunce Lane, Oak 
Ridge, Tenn.; Univ. of Ga. B.S.F., 
1949. A. E. Patterson, A. C. Worrell, 
G. N. Bishop. 

Woods, F. W., Student Assistant, Botany 
Dept., Univ. of Tenn.; N. C. State, 
B.S.F., 1949. ©. M. Kaufman, L. Wy 
man, G. K. Slocum. 


New England 
Junior Membership 
Brigham, L. H., Resident Forester, N. E, 
Forestry Foundation, Boston, Mass.; 
Univ. of Vermont, B.S. (Agric.), 1947; 
Duke, M.F., 1949. J. A. Beal, E. 8. 
Harrar, ©. F. Korstian 


New York 
Associate Membership 
Perry, H. J., Editor, Paper Trade Jour. 
nal, New York, N. Y. New York. 


Northern California 
Junior Membership 

tradshaw, R. Office Mgr., Wolf Creek 
Tbr. Co., Rockport, Calif.; Univ. of 
Calif., B.S.F., 1948. F. 8. Baker, J. 
Kittredge, R. A. Rockwell. 

Evans, G. G., Asst. Logging Supt., Ham 
mond Lbr., Sonora, Calif.; Univ. of 
Calif., B.S.F., 1933. Reinstatement. 

Herrala, I. E., Inspt., Shasta Forests Co., 
Redding, Calif.; Wash. State, B.S.F., 
1038. Reinstatement. 

Rappleye, R. E., Cartographie Aide, Geo 
logical Survey, Sacramento, Calif.; N. 
Y. State, B.S.F., 1949. D. Nelson, R. 


Burns, P. Cox, 


Northern Rocky Mountain 
Junior Membership 

Pauman, R. H., Range Cons., Bur. of 
land Mgmt., Billings, Mont.; Mont. 
State, B.S.F., 1949. R. Williams, F. G. 
Clark, W. Waters. 

Fernette, W., Student, Mont. State, Mis 
soula, Mont.; Mont. State, B.S.F., 
1949. P. E. Burns, T. A. Walbridge, 
Jr., T. C. Spaulding. 
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Elliott, S. G. Ho 
bart, W. F. Custard 
ah East, J. W., Asst. Ext. Forester, V. P. L., 

B \ \ BS.F., 

rR. W.H 

Hugl I Ir., Asst. Dist. Forester, 

ire water, J. H. Kitchens, Jr., R. T. Wall. 


of Mont yrs 
Mountain 


Ashley, Farm 


Comm., Jefferson 


Puget Sound. 


Levin, Mgr. F 
Tree Farm Co., Shelton 


State, B.S.F., 1949 
©. White, R. H. Degler 


Ozark 
Junior Membership 


res 


Forester 


(ity, 


Baris, D. M., Forester, 
Ageney, Hoquiam, Wash.; 
B.S.F., 1948. V. M 
Tinney, D. R. Hopkins 

Bennett, T. M., Dist 


Forestry Fairbanks 


Sound 


Clough, J. Hu Forester, 


dova, Alaska; Colo 


1947. J. L. Deen, 
K. Wagar 
Morgan, R. G The 


State Div. of Forestry, 
Wash.; Univ. of Wash., 


W 


J. W. Ridgeway, W 


Univ. of Wash I 
Willison, RL A. Brande 


Naturalist 
Angeles, 
F., 1949 
S.M 
Land 


Reeves, W A.. Cruiser 


Weyerhaeuser Thr 
Puget Sound 


Puget Sound 
Associate Membership 
Stevens, J. F., Publie 
W. C. Lbrn’s Assoe., 


Junior Membership 


ter. S 


Ol 


Wash.; Univ 
Northern Rocky 


Mo. Cons 
Mo.; 


lowell, G 


Mich, 


Relations Counsel, 
Seattle, 


Wash 


Taholah Indian 


N. Y. State, 


Bousquet, W A 


A & 


*racties 


Forester 


Alaska 


Div. of 
Puget 


U.S.F.S., Cor 


M, BS.F., 
Schaeffer, J. \ 


Forester 


North Bend 
B.S.F., 1949 


Tinney, D. R 


Olympic 
Wash 
Cc. 

Flo« 


Exam 


Tacoma, Wash 


Southeastern 
filiate Membership 
Sellers, J. D., Thr. Marketing 


bama Agric, Ext. Service 


A. P. 1., BB., Agri 


Southeastern 


Screnes 


Junior Membership 
Beverly, P. Oechlochee, Ga, 
ki. Patterson, A 


Ga., BSF \ 

(. Worrell, G. N. Bisho 
Burns, J. G., Proj. Forester, Div 

estry, Montgomery, Ala.; ALP 

R. Snyder, FL Attaway 
Findley. J. Asst. Head S 

Newsprint Cow 


Hamby, 


1949. A. E. Patt 
Gi. N. Bishoy 


Below ire the 2 
in the Sooety ha 
similar on the 

Deceased 
Fellow 


Bates, C. G 

Gifford, 
Member 

Bloom, C. W 


Gisborne, H. 1 


Univ. of Ga., 
terson, A.C. Worre 


Smyrna, (ia Uni 


DeCamp, Richard 


pee Ala 


Auburn, Ala 


1941 


Univ. of 


E. Pat 
N. Bishop 
14h Gilbert St 

f Ga 
A. ¢ Worr 


ill persons vhose 
ited sinee publ 
JOURNAL oF For 
Hamel, 
Helm, Harley J 

Jack, J. G 
Marks, Elmer R 
Morrill, W. 
Moulton, Walter 
Neff, Ph lip 


Ixholm, 
Reed, 


JOURNAL OF 


FORESTRY 


& Edu., 


A. & M., 


Howard R., Fire Control, Fla. Forest Wisconsin-Upper Michigan 
Service Tallahassee, Fla.; Univ. of Junior Membership 
Fla., R. A. Bonning Coleman, D. G., Chief, Div. Info 
hausen, C. H. Coulter, J. A. Butz Forest Products Lab., Madison, Wis.; 
Hughes, Student, Univ. of Ga., G. W. Univ., A.B., (Lib. Arts), 1921. 
Athens, Ga.; Univ. of Ga., BS.F Wisconsin-Upper Michigan. 
1049 bk. Patterson, A. C. Worrell, Davis, C. N. Forester, Mosinee Paper 
G. N sishop Mills, Mosinee, Wis.; Colo. 
Johnson, H. D., Member Time Study B.S.F., 1948. J. L. Deen, W. H. Schaef 
Crew, St. Regis Paper Co., Pensacola, fer, J. V. K. Wagar. 
Fla.; Colo. A & M., B.S.F., 1949. D. B F . 
Recknagel, G. W. Abel, H. D. Phillips — 
Martin, R. W., Jr., Cariton, Ga.; Univ. of ropa 
: Cole, W. H., Forest Supv., U.S.F.S., Rio 
Ga., BS.F., 1949. A. E. Patterson, G 4 
N. Bishop, B. F. Grant Piedras, P. R.; Univ. of Mich., B.S.F., 
©. Ze. Unie. S. T. Dana, 8S. W. Allen, L. J. 
Gia., Athens, Ga.; Univ. of Ga., B.S.F., 
1950. G. N. Bishop, D. J. Weddell, A The following have been Junior mem 
C. Worrell bers for at least 6 vears and are eligible 


Parnell, C. W., Grad. Student, Univ. of Pa 
Ga., Athens, Ga.; Univ. of Ga., B.S.F., Sections 
1949. D. J. Weddell, G. N. Bishop, B 
F. Grant. 
Rich, A , Forester, St. Joe Paper Co., cape ily 
Port St. Joe, Fla.; Univ. of Ga., duties 
B.S.F., 1938. H. Goodrich, C. H. Coul . 
ter, R. A. Bonninghousen Cox, R 


Roddenberry, 


for advancement to Member grade. The 


County Forest Rgr 


engaged in forestry 


have certified them 


Inland Empire 


G., Forester, Potlate 
Inc., Lewiston, Idaho. 
Ravenscroft, V. R., Ext. Forester, Univ. 


as 


h 


actively 


work and competent 
to represent the profession honorably and 
in the performance 


of their 


Forests, 


luff, Ark. 


Ave., Gur 


Forest, 


riz, 


Forest, 


Glenwood, 


Univ BaF ine Wen of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. 
dell, G Bishop, B. F. Grant Ozark 
St. John, C. H., Jr, 763 Highland Ter Lavely, J. E., 1221 Henderson St., Arka 
race, N Atlanta, Ga.; Univ. of Ga., delphia, Ark 
B.S.F., 1949. A. E. Patterson, G. NN. Lynch, D. B., Box 668, Pine B 
Bishop, D. J. Weddell. Torgerson, G. H., 803 Crayton 
Thompson, W. P., Field Inspt., U.S.F.S., don, Ark 
MeRae, Ga.; Univ. of Ga., BS.F., 1949 Southwestern 
D Weddell, N. Bishop, B. PF. Bradshaw, J. R. J., 2719 Santa Cruz 
Grant Drive, Albuquerque, N. Mex 
lurner, W. 103 N. Jefferson Ave., Cutler, D. D., Santa Fe Natl 
Clearwater, Fla.; Univ. of Ga., B.S.F., Santa Fe, N. Mex 
hy E. Patterson, A. C. Worrell Harrington, D. G., Tuba City, A 
GN. Bishop Mazzetta, A. J., Beaverhead Route, Mag 
Wike, C. O., Student, Univ. of Ga., Athens dalena, N. Mex 
Gia.; Univ. of Ga. B.S.FP., 1949. A. E. MeDuff, ©. E., Coconino Natl 
Patterson, A, C. Worrell, C. N. Bishop Flagstaff, Ariz 
Upper Mississippi Valley Me x 


Hammer, © 


St 


Junior 


W 


Vembership 

, Student, Univ. of Minn 
Paul, Minn.; Univ. of Minn., B.S.P., 
Hansen, A. Sehneider, 


Washington 


N., 307 S. Buchanan 


Leisenring, L. 8., 4733 Homer Ave., 8.E., 
Washington, 
Maki, K 


St., Ar 


R. M. Brown 
Irving, F. D., Jr.. Grad. Student, Univ ington, 
of Minn, St. Paul, Minn.; Univ. of Wisconsin-Upper Michigan 
Minn., B.S.F., 1949. R. M. Brown, J Anderson, Erie A., Forest Prods. Lab., 
Hl. Allison, A. E. Sehneider Madison, Wis 
Tuntilla W., Grad. Student, Univ. of Johnson, R. W., Mich. College of Mining 
Mint Paul, Minn.; Univ. of Minn 1, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 
R. M. Brown, D. PL Dun Walter, Box 376, Shawano, 
an, 
G Student, Univ. of Minn., St E., Court House, Marquette, 
Pau Minn.; Univ. of Minn., B.S LF 
Kaufert, A. E. Sehneider Steidemann, R. W., U.S_F.S., Three Lakes, 
t. M. Brown Wis 
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W 
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her 
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Names Dropped From Membership Roll 


ship 


Rendall, 
Rogers, Nelson S 
Secrest, Edmund 
Poler, J.B 

Woodhead, Philip \ 


Junior 
Kling, John Bernard 
Lindholm, Arthur F 
Neumal er, A. 


Resigned in Good 
Standing 
Member 
Bradder, W. E. 


Carlson, Leland H 


Carlson, Raymond 


Dale, William P. 


Folkestad, James ©. 


Fosdal, Arne 
Gibson, James N. 
Greene, John C., 


Hetzel, John EF. 


Jr 


Hevwood, Benjamin B 


Ladd, Charles H. 
Nielson, Merrill 


Osborne, Ernest H 


Radel, Joseph T 
Rudolf, Paul 
Sackett, Homer S 
Simson, A. G 


yy 
| 
Hopkins 
Perrigo, R. A., Re 
4 
of For 
Stauffer 
Coosa 
Ala 
ween Ler ities oof oa 
ne 14 K\ 
Be | 
| | 
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Marcu 1950 


Smale, Frank W. 
Wellwood, Robert W 
Whitney, Raymond L 
Wogensen, A. K 
Wulff, John 


Junior 
Berg, Lennart Y. 
Collom, Charles R. 
Dake, Lee J. 
DeSpain, Owen M 
Garra, Anthony A. 
Gill, Tyler 
Gruenhagen, Richard H. 
Harer, Mark T 
Katibah, George | 
Kier, William L 
Mazurak, Andrew Peter 


Mermelstein, Sheldon B. 


Rawlinson, John W 
Seott, Harry Carr 
Stone, Raymond W 
Thomas, Herbert A 
Weller, Russell Kk 


Associate 
Wiebe, Abraham H. 


Resigned in Arrears 


Member 
Balthis, Russel] F. 
Jacobs, William F 
Lemmon, Paul 
Martin, Dean W 
Yale, Allen R 


Junior 


Ackerknecht, Wilham E. 


Dice, Ernest George 
Epperson, Do iwlas H. 
Gailoway, Harry Merrill 
Hubbell, Hubert T. 
Let lere, Gregoire Jean 
Margolism Reuben 
Melcher, Fred C 
Neale, Alfred T 

Neub e h, W LeRoy 
Post, Manlius J, 

Salls, Milton R 

Smith, Harold E 
Werner, Harold kK 
Willian s, Robert E 
Wood, Lat at M 


Dropped, Nonpayment 


of Dues 


Member 
Bays, Isaac R 
Bergh, Thor kK. 
Bishop, Harold F 
Brown, Gordan L 
Buhrman, William 17 
Burt, Wellington R 
Claridge, Bertram E 
Conrad, Alexander 
Dresskell, Wilfred W 
Faulkner, Geo. A 


Gurley, Henry H. 
Haley, William H. 
Henderson, T. B., Jr 
Hestbeck, Fred M. 
Hoffman, Henry 
Hood, W. W. 
Jacobson, Albin George 
Johnson, R. Verle 
Koski, Sulo O. 

Lane, Kenneth J 
Lettwich, Fred ©. 
Mulholland, Walliam D 
Nilsson, Adolph 
Parker, Joe C. 
Pettigrew, George W 
Phillips, J. Elbert 
Robert, J. Conrad 
Simmons, Frederick C 
Snider, William J 
Swain, Charles FE 
Turner, John E. 
Urquhart, J.C 
Wilson, Rex HH. 
Wood, Kendall B 
Woolfolk, Edwin J 
Yawn, Forrest W 


Junior 


Allvn, Allan D. 
Anthony, Joseph G 
Augustine, Marshall T. 
Avrard, Jules E., Jr 
Baber, Thomas 
Baskervill, William N 
Beal, Robert P 

sell, Lester 

Berry, Dick W 
Bingham, K. E. 
Slackerby, J. Horton 
Blackwood, John B 
Bork, John H 

Born, Cari J 

Boston, Wilbert L 
Bottke, Ernest August 
Bowen, Robert ©. 
Srabec, J. M 
Braclev, Robert F 
Brame, Frank C 
Brandt, Arnold EF 
Brethauer, Walter J 
Breuer, Vladimir, 
Buell, Edward 

Burns, Benton H 
Burns, Dale E 
Bylsma, Donald 
Carnes, William C 


Cavanaugh, Kenneth € 


Combs, Charles K 
onnell, John L 
Craven, Wisiam H 
Crom, Devald D. 
DeLoach, Harry G 
Deyo, Herry E.. Jr. 
Dion, Carl R 
Driver, Charles 


Dugan, Wilham L 


Dunston, Robert L 
Edge, Newton P., Jr 
Engelking, Truman G 
Foster, William R 
Garman, Edward J. 
Gierisch, Ralph K. 
Gira, Paul A 
Gravem, Roy 

(Gireen, Morris 

Gregg, Raymond, 
Hamilton, Frank L. 
Harmon, Marvin 
Harris, Stanley W. 
Hays, William R., Jr. 
Heaton, Edward F. 
Hopkins, George Murray 
Huff, Richard E 
Jacobs, Marlon 
Jakobson, Eric EK 
Johnson, William R 
Kaiser, James G 
King, Frank C 

Kirk, Bernard M 
Kirkley, Eugene R 
Klein, Carlos G. 
Klevens, Milton Jon 
Knight, D. Manley 
Koch, Edward C 
Kohlman, N. Charles 
Koleman, Norman D. 
Kuehn, Keith Alfred 
Kunzweiler, John J 
LeConey, James 
Lincoln, James P 
Liniger, Paul F. 
Longmoor, Justin E 
Lo IS, Joel C 
MacDonald, Robert B 
Marashinsky, Julius 
Marrero, Jose 
Martin, ©. F., 
Marvin, Virgil I 
Massey, Irvin M 
MeAvoy, Merton W 
McBride, James Kelso 
MekKee, Ernest 

Mi Nees, \ avne \ 
Mevring, Maxwell B 
Mil M irvin Anson 
Minear, Robert W 
Morgan, David Shannon 
Nielsen, Vernon A 
Niles, Charles F 
Olsen, Forrest Wilham 
Paddock, Clifford M, 
Page, W. D 

Panek, James Paul 
Park, B Ripley, Jt 
Pardee, Lloyd 
Peck, Charles K 
Peterson, William A 
Peltier, Edward L. 
Petzold, Albert ©. 


Phillips, arold Morgan 


Pritzlaff, Frederick C 
Pryce, Stephen D. 
Pulkrabek, Leonard J. 


Ratliff, Mark R 
Raubach, Robert 
Reasoner, Henry 
Reed, Maurice E. 


A 


Rochon, Stanley C 


Russell, DeWitt 

Rutherford, Clare 
Sargeant, Howare 
Sehad, Charles C 
Schimerman, Law 
Schlapter, Theo. 


Scholz, Kenneth C. 


Schrader, Victor 
Schreyer, Charles 


Settergren, Reuben G. 
Shearer, Robert W. 
Sherman, Arthur E., Jr. 
Sherman, Irving W. 
Siewert, George W. 


Slavin, Otis W. 
Smith, Alfred FE 
Smith, H. EF. 
Smith, Ivan W. 
Speek, Peter V. 
Statt, Frederick ¢ 
Stier, Roy EB. 
Stoddart, L. A. 
Sullivan, Miles F 
Svdow, William I 


Thackeray, Robert M 
Thiede, Russell W. 
Thomas, Robert K. 
Rae 


Thomson, F. Mae 


“nee 


renee 2 


A 


Throop, F. Ralph 


Thurner, John T. 


Thurston, William A 
Twoomey, Vineent W. 
hn J 


Van Akkeren, Jo 
Wahl, Joseph 1). 
Wang, G. L. 


Warner, David W. 
Wassmansdort, E 


Waters, \ J 
Weswig, Carl 0. 
White, Charles H 
Wigg, Paul A 


Irnest ©. 


r 


Wilde, Kenneth 


Wilson, Thomas 


Wortley, Randall G 
A 


Zamor, Norbert 


Affiliat 


Conklin, Edward 


e 


England, Fred G., . 


(ireen, Fred R. 
Harris, B. F. 
Herndon, Thoma 
King, James F 
Licke, George J. 


Reeve, Walter L. 


Associa 


Campbell, Louis 
Howard, Eugene 


Klingaman, Harold EF. 


Little, Ernest L. 
Paxton, Edward 
Thompson, Roy 


te 
A. 


A.'H. 
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JouRNAL oF Forestry 


Elections Griffin, S., dr, Sicholson, J. Me Member 


Gruenfeld, J. J., Englas Nicholson, R. L., Was! McIntyre, R. N., Calif 
Junior Gunderson, W. R., Miel r, A.. low Suddarth, S. K., Ind 
Binns, W. A., Ga Halberg, J. N.Y D. H.. D.¢ Affiliate 
Burgess, R. Mi Hamilton, J. R.. Ga 
Burt La n, R. ¢ ‘ , if Petry, R. A.. Wis Associate 
‘ M Phifer, T. Ark Potts, S. F., Conn 
Conrow, M., Calif J. P., O Reinhardt, W. H., Miet Corresponding 
Damon, Hf. F., Jr. N. MacAlpine, W. W., Was! Rogers, G. Va. funcker, F. G., Denmark 
a Darby, 8. P., Jr, Ga Marshall, T. W., La Schroeder, R. E., Wis Reinstatements 
Davis, T.S., N. ¢ Martz, R. ©., Jr, Va Seott, T. R., Ark Junior 
Dixon, M. J.. La Me Done N. Or Smith, A. B., La Bean, L. S., Va 
Faber, E. J., Wis MeNally, J. A., Car Starks, H. B., Fla Carnegie, J. A., Ore 


Melrose, R. M., Was Phomson, K. G., Idahe Member 
R., N.C Migliceo, A., La Wilson, A. D., Va M.. Wash 
Giarrison, J. Nelson, (. I Wrght, K. H., Ore J., Mont 
Griffin, B. Ark Nelson, R. B.. Ga Wylie, C. W., Ore | 


Appalachian Section Range Division 


Japanese Wood Collection 
Holds Winter Meeting Elects Officers 


Gift to Society 


The annua vinter eeting New officers for th Division of The Forestry Division of the 
4 Appalachian Sectio held unm the Range Manegement, to serve during Natural Resources Seetion, General 
4 Hotel Sir Walter, Raleigh, N. ¢ o the next biennium, were elected Janr Headquarters of the Supreme Com 


Janu aL 1, 1950. More that arv 16, 1950, by mail ballot of the D 


om mander for the Allied Powers, has 
Dunhared menos vision members, They presented the Society of American 
vena Chairmar Edward P. Chiff, 8 koresters with 40 wood specimens 
and Peak Forest Service, Denver 2, Colo of Japan's more common commer 
ester of South ling. pre stitutions interested forestry 
ed. Speaker pre Secretary: Charles E. Poulton, Ore The Societv’s collection may be 
clude Frank Santopolo, W lavlor, ron State College, Corva » Ore seen at the Society oftice, Mills 

a W. B.C suilding, Washington, D.C 


tion, served us toastmaster at the S Report Corrected 
ords, the following revised statement 
ropean forestry, was given by L. 1 on Microfilm 


should be substituted on page 1004 of 


garrett, UL S rest Se e, Wash 
isa 4 Library subseribers to the Jour the JournaL or Forestry, December 
tor 
as VAL or Forestry ean now obtain 1949, for the first paragraph of the 
through Univers ty Microfilms School Executives 
\nn Arbor, Michivan. a Microfil At an inforn meeting of the execu 
were n tin ¢ ty } September 
| 
r 


hibrars 


Forests 


, Schools here have been three meetings 
Forest 1) tified. with tl ndex for the vear of the Cou ill in conjunction with 
View The it the bevinning of the reel. Under um neetings of the Society of Ameri 
4 t Bos 
7 


thall Wvr 


: 
el Section, presided at the afternoon ses D. C.; Ray é' nl Price, Southwestern ae 
th, the ibyect i wil vas “Better Forest and Range EXperinent Station, 
&Tuesor \ nd Joe A. Warner 2 
Fore through Grenets Among the i n, and 
speak: were 1. T. Haig, Flovd M Papago Indian Agency, Selis, A 
t, Paul Harvey, an Keit! 
Dornar 
4 
‘ x 
he full vear or ree to fo ! ya tion to be kr a 
the f tives of 
7 


Douglas-fir Super Race Seen 


A super race of Douglas-tir trees js 
being planned for the West Coast. r¢ 
gion, 


Calling 


ta “real milestone in Ame 
*W.D. Hagenstein, chief 


tore he an 


ican forestry,’ 
forester, in his report he 
nual meeting of the Forest Conserva 
fion Committee of Pacifie Northwest 
Forest Industries, said the Douglas-fir 
industry in 1949 made borestry history 


ulopted a region-wide seed 


when i! 
certification policy for assuring super 
ior trees from artificial reforestation 

“Adoption of this plan of genetic 
forestry which was followed by indus 
trv in western Washington and Oregon 
n 1949," Hagenstein said, “is first 
for the Umited States, although Eu 
has been frowing trees trom cer 
tified seed for 100 years,” 

“The Forest Industries Tree Nurs 
ery, at Nisqually, Washington, which 


produ es seedlings for use tl} ronghout 
the Donglas-tir region,”  Hagenstein 
said, “will hereafter use only ce tified] 
seed company receiving trees 
from the nursery is supplying its ow: 
seed, paying particular attention to 


place collected, elevation, form of par 


ent trees, local climate and proximity 
to area needing artificial reforesta 


The industry’s nursery committee is 
the certifving agency for s iperior tree 
and keeps systematic records on 
each lot so that its progeny can be fol 
lowed and studied 
Grazing Fees Drop 

Grazing fees on national forests wil] 
be lower, on the average, for 1950 than 
they were last vear, according to re 
gional forester Edward P. Cliff, U. S. 
Forest Service, Denver, Colorado 

This decrease reflects the eurrent 
narket) prices received for livestock 


which determine national orest graz 


ing fees on a sliding scale plan initi 

ated by the Forest Service in 1933 
Prices received for cattle by the 

stockgrowers in the western states ny 


eraged 14 percent less in 1949, com 


pared with 1948 As a consequence, 
grazing tees on the nati i forest 


will be 140 percer le rhe grazing 
te t } vrazing «aft ttle or the 
western nations lerests averaged 49 
cents per animal month in 1949. For 
1950, this charge will average 42 cents 
per anit rl 

Sheep gra ing tees will average 10.75 


cents per ewe-month in 1950, compares 


with 11 cents in 1949 


Forestry News 


Spaur Named Oregon Forester 
George Spaur has been appointed 
state forester of Oregon by the Oregon 
State Board of Forestry, Since Sep 
tember 18, following the death of S ile 
Forests r Nelson Rogers, he | ned heen 
serving in an acting capacity. Spau 
s the sixth state foreste r since the office 
was established in 1911. He was named 
deputy state forester in 1946 following 
his return from war service with the 
Ninth Army Corps in the Pavitie and 
with General MacArthur's eccupation 
forces, where he assisted In an economic 
survey of the Japanese islands. A na 
tive of Oregon, he is a graduate in 
forestry from the Oregon State Col 
lege. He is a Member of the So ety 
of American Foresters and of Xi Sigma 
Pi, the national forestry honorary tra 


ternity 


Southern Resources Study 

One of the broadest studies ever un 
dertaken in the South has been author 
ized by the Board of Control for 
Southern Regional Education. At its 
meeting In November in Biloxi, Mis 
sissippl the board approved South 
wide surveys, to begin in 1950, of the 
region's resources and opportunities 
for economle Improvement and indus 
trial and agricultural growth The 


survevs will also produce a picture of 


the needs for trained and educated 


manpower to produce the deve lopn ent 


Studies will be outlined and super 


vised in each state by a commission to 
he appomnted by each state rovernor 
this spring, Commissions will inelude 


industry and business representatives 


nd resear h and education leaders 


Stoddard to Izaak Walton Staff 

Charles H. Sto !dard of Minong, Wis 
consin has been appointed activities 
director of the Izaak Walton League 
of America, with headquarters in Chi- 


cago, Hlinois. A graduate of the Uni 
versity of Michigan, School of Forestry 
and Conservation in 1934, he performed 
graduate work under a Charles Lathrop 
Pack Forestry Foundation fellowship 
in 1938. Prior to the war he served as 
a forest economist with the U. S. For 
est Service and as a land economist 
with the Bureau of Agricultural Engi 
neering. During three years service 
with the Navy, he was assigned to the 
Solomon Islands where on jungle trips 
he disvovered several new species, One 
of these, Mustiriododendron stoddardi, 
Was named for the discoverer. Since the 
war, he has been engaged on a Pack 
research fellowship and has published 

Rural Emplou 


Forest’) Farming and 


First Quarter Century of 
Industrial Forestry Marked 

In October 1949 the Nekoosa-Ed 
words Paper Co., Port Edwards, Wis- 
consin celebrated completion of its first 
25 vears of industrial forestry opera- 
tions. More than 300 persons attended - 
a banquet at which public and private 
forestry officials and administrators 
commended the company’s forestry rec 
ord. Prior to the banquet a tour of 
the company’s nursery and plantations 
and an examination of its fire line 
construction and fire fighting equip- 


ment was made, 


Tree Farm Acreage, 20 Million 

At the close of 1949, the American 
Tree Farm System which started in 
the State of Washington in 1941 had 
spread to 27 states, with 2,242 tree 
farms and a total forest land area of 
20,010,102 acres, according to a report 
by the American Forest Products In 
dustries, Inc. For the fifth consecutive 
year the South led all other regions in 
Tree Farm growth with a total of 1, 
151,759 acres. Since the program first 
began, sponsors in nine states have 
cancelled certificates of 82 owners 
whose holdings totaled 233,306 acres, 
because of change of ownership or 
jallure to maintain the standards of 
protection and management required 
Minnesota will dedicate its first tree 
farms in the spring of 1950. Louisiana 
and New Hampshire are expected to 
launch tree farm programs during the 


vear. 
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William B. Rice (1888-1950 
Willian | 


) 


Rice, regional este! 


US. Forest Service, Ogden, Utah died 


n enroute from Me 


Call, Idaho to Ogden on January 13 


the ¢ eve | I 
pe » Kar mn rece ‘ 


Fore t Service is a ul rm eroon 
the Mt. Baker National Fore sine 
1946 he had been supervisor of the 


‘ 
ores 


Un 


Fellowships Offered 


In 14 Forestry Fields 
Twenty-one graduate fellowships for 
the 


ot torestry and forest products study 


lege vear 1950-51 in 14 fields 


are offered by the College of Forestry 


(Syracuse) of the State University ot 


New York, Dean Joseph Ss 


announced 


Stipends vary 


tor 


ot 


fees 
a ve 
sist in 
au 


Fellows may pursue studies leading 


a nine-month period, and holders 


the fellowships 


college tuit 


are excused 


has 


from #900 to ¥1.350 


trom 


ion and laboratory 


ormally amounting to about S360 


Recipients are required to as 


teaching and research work for 


naximum of 15 


to the M.F., M.S., 


and may choose specialties among for 


est botany, forest entomology, wildlife 


management, 


agement, forest ad 


economies, 


photogrammetary 


hours a week 


and Ph.D. degrees 


silviculture, forest man 


ministration, forest 


applied 


to forestry, landscape and revreationa 


management, wood 


technology, 


forest 


products manufacture and utilization, 


pulp and paper manufacture, 


chemistry and plastic 


and eellulose chemistry will begin 
ond vear in) September It ne 

o my two programs of its seope in 

the ry ind the only one offered 

hy hool, The master’s par 

tior the Ine polymer ind pl 

ea, the cellulose tield for te ol 
research positions. Ph oD. « date 


Farm 


The 


nd wood 


college’s program in plastics 


game 


Projects Increase 


It vidu 
res on p ove 
ive wee rted Michigan 
ep ‘ he ! il ‘ 
vation department wildlife habitat 
provement progran The progran 
ranin Mareh, 1948 


JOURNAL OF FORESTRY 


Oak Wilt Spreads Underground 

Oak wilt, now widespread in several 
midwestern states, spreads from tree 
to tree my root grafts which oceur 
Kuntz 
Riker, plant pathologists of 
Wisconsin, told a 


meeting of the American Phytopatho 


naturally underground, J. E 
and A. J 
the University of 
ogical Society on December 30. 


Non mally 


caused as the 


these underground root 


vratts, roots trom sev 


eral trees grow together, benefit all 


the trees. But when oak wilt strikes, 
the underground grafts act as a pipe 
line carrying the disease from one tree 
Riker have 


to the other. Kuntz and 


dug up hundreds of roet grafts in 


studying the disease. In one case they 
found 28 root grafts between two trees 
12 feet 


: rt. Breaking these under 
ground ties, either by 


spade or by 
hemicals, has heen successtul in stop 
ping the disease in more than a dozen 


cases so far, they reported 


Interior Holdings, Park Problem 
At least 


fore the national parks include all the 


100 years will be passed be 


500,000) aeres of non-federal lands 


boundaries, according to 
Interior Osear L 


man. Speaking before a dinner given 


within thei 
Secretary of Chap 


by the American Planning 
sociation Washington, 
D. C.. on January 19, he 


back-log of na 


said, “There 
tional park needs not vet met For 
nstanee, take the matter of non-fed 
boundaries 


» ( 


mgress 


acquire 


rk 


the amounts 
it would take at least 
10) wears to bring into federal owner 
than 500,000 aeres ot 


lands remaimog 


“Woody” Cartoon Book Available 
Woody, the litthe eartoon charaeter 
engaging smile, is carrying his 


nan-caused forest fires 


] 


he 


rooms of (meriea, 
Forest Products Industries 


expects to mail 100,000 Keep America 


(ireen posters to elementary and high 
schools in all 48 states during 1950 
Woody is the central figure on every 
poster message “Let's Keep 
Americn Green,” is designed to im 


press s hool ehildren with the impor 
tance of torest protection and fire pre 
vention in their home communities and 


country generally 


William B. Ries 
Ben Rice had heen regional forester 
Ne of the Intermountain Region since J a 
uary 1, 194. Born in Berlin Heights, 
ead 
Masts ‘ ‘ ore \ Yale 
University in 1912. He entered the 
z kore Service int 
receive thorough training 
m the Pave Nation bo tin Ida 
in the chemistry of cellulose and high 
Cache Natio Forest Utah and te provide funds with which to 
of technical responsibility hw 
\\ Aid to deserving graduate students< 
| | offered by the College of Forestry falls 
ponsered bv industries and 
| \ eu No service is required by the 
ollege, The student mav be obliged to stal 
fores! rebru O50, he hecarme 
| vork on a problem or field 
fied by the institution, however, 2. Sp. 
1s fantships limited number 
Nelson to Fire Control Post : 
it i! rate ob pay or pec 7 
Ma . Ne meen teaching and 1 earch work 
ou tle | oe wer i 
of the U.S. Forest Se i tion ay fees to the amount of S360 a Ame 
the | Forest in Ore 
native of Colorado, Ne for rit 
estry graduate f the Universitv. of 
Wa It he jou the ve 
in the 


Marcu 1950 


New York Foresters Employed 
Mainly in Forest Industries 

Preliminary findings in a study be 
ing made of the employment of gradu 
ates of the New York State College of 
Forestry indicate that 34 percent of 
the foresters find employment In pri- 
vate industries. Of those men actually 
employed directly in forestry or in 
work closely related to it, 46 percent 
are with industry. 

Questionnaires mailed to members 
of every class from 1913 through 1949 
were returned by over 70 percent of 
the former students. Employment 
breakdown for the 1,274 responses re 
ceived is: U.S. Forest Service, 7.7 per- 
cent; other federal agencies, 6.4 per- 
cent; state agencies, 7.8 percent; local 
governments, 2.4 percent; private for 
est industries, 34° percent; self-em- 
ployed or privately employed in land 
scape and recreational management, 
3.6 percent; self-employed in forestry 
other than landscape or. recreational 
work, 2.7; teaching or engaged in 
study, 7.3; miscellaneous forestry em 
ployment, 1.1 percent; and primarily 
in non-forestry work, 27 percent 


GROW TREES 


FOR XMAS TREES AND FORESTRY 
Fir, Pine and Spruce in Variety 
Seedlings and Transplants 
Write for Price List 
Suncrest Evergreen Nurseries 
P.O. Box. 643. Johnstown, Pa. 


3 Patents. Best 
material. Sold by 
the thousands 


Infringers and 
Imitators warned. 
Best 
Chrome 


‘rong, 
Jurable 


THE RENOWNED 


C.H. Rich Forest Fire Fighting Tool 


Write for Prices and Descriptions 
Geneva Rich Bickel WOOLRICH, PA. 


@ yeor 


and Christmas 
lete line As 


pediings 
rvationists 


r-Operators, or owners of idle 
lar MUSSER TREES ARE GROW 
ING IN ALL 48 STATES 

For special Xmas Tree Growers’ 
Guide, and complete Planting Stock 
. Price List. Write Box 26-C 


THUSSER FORESTS, InC., 
indiana, Pa. 


Elm Propagation Speeded 

Some of the more recent efforts to 
insure an elm-shaded future in spite of 
destructive diseases now threatening 
the American elm were deseribed De 
cember 30 at a meeting of the Amen 
ean Association for Advancement ot 
Science, held in New York. T. W 
Bretz of the U. S. Department of Agri 
culture and the Missouri Agricultural 
Experiment Station, and Roger W. 
Swingle of the Department and the 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station 
reported success in devising a method 
of rapid propagation of cuttings of 
elms of recently found strains resistant 
to the Dutch elm disease and the 
phloem necrosis virus. 

The method consists essentially in 
dipping the ends of the leaf-bud eut 
tings in a powdered root growth-regu 
lating hormone, indolebutyric acid, be- 
fore setting them in the rooting me- 
dium. Then they are kept under a con 
stant water mist for 14 to 21 days. 

Bretz and Swingle reported rooting 
averages in some lots of treated mate 
rial up to more than SS percent, where 
as with other lots the best of the un 
treated cuttings rooted at around 50 
or 60 percent and some lots did not 
root at all. They reported some suc 
cess with this same method in rooting 


cuttings of hybrid chestnuts 


Essay Contest Announced 

Junior and senior forestry students 
registered for the fall of 1950 in any 
of the six accredited forestry schools 
in Montana, Idaho, Washington, Ore 
gon, California, and British Columbia 
are eligible to submit essays on the 
subject, “Some Economie Aspects of 
More Complete Utilization of Forests 
Stands,” in a contest for prizes offered 
by the Western Forestry and Conser 
vation Association. First prize will be 
$100; the second, $75, Each prize win 
ner will also receive full expenses to 
the Association’s annual conference, 
which this year will be held in Decen 
ber in San Francisco 


WOOD SPECIMENS 


Commercial woods of the U.S. and Can 


sixty four species size x x 
6”. accurately identified. Ideal for class 
room or display Packed in attractive 


Pinus strobus box 


Postpaid $17.00 


Foreign woods used in U.S. industry 


beautiful cabinet woods from far away 
many U.S. non-commercial we Large 
stock available; microtome aterial 


reasonably priced. Write for current list 


J. L. STEARNS 
POWDER MILL ROAD 
RFD, BERWYN, MARYLAND 


Member of Society of American Foresters 


L. V. Kline (1904-1950) 

Ludwig V. Kline, chief, Forest In 
vestigations Branch, TVA Division of 
Forestry Relations, died of a heart at- 
tack January 31, while en route from 


his home in Norris, Tennessee, to 
Knoxville to attend a conference. 

He was born in Germany, but came 
to this country while still young and 
was naturalized in 1912. He attended 
high school at Elmhurst, New York, re 
ceived his B.S. degree from New York 
State College of Forestry in 1928 and 
his M.S. from the same institution in 
1931. He had also put in two years of 
special study toward a Ph.D. in plant 
science. During his school years, Lu 
worked at metal and wood pattern 
making, as a research assistant in pop 
lar breeding experiments and wood 
technology, forestry instructor at 
Pennsvivania State College, and tim 
ber stand improvement foreman on the 
George Washington National Forest 
In April 1935 he joined TVA as an 


assistant forester 


New Supervisor, Harney Forest 

Engene R. Lepley has been appoint 
ed supervisor of the Harney National 
Forest with headquarters at Custer, 
South Dakota. He will replace Marion 
J. Webber, who retired on December 
31, 1949. 

Lepley, who has been assistant super 
visor of the Harney forest, entered 
the U. S. Forest Service in 1930. He 
served as a ranger on a number of 
forests throughout the Rocky Moun- 
tain Region unti! 1937 when he was 
appointed assistant supervisor of the 
San Isabel forest. Later he transferred 
to the Routt National Forest. 
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Progress Study Launched 


A study to establish plus and minus 
trends in American Forestry since the 
completion of the last major forestry 
appraisals in 1944 is being launched 
by the Ameriean Forestry Association 
Results of the study will be released 
in the fall of 1950 


will include 


Coverage of the 
(1) 1944 


rislation and appropria 


study and report 
status; (2) le 
tions since 1944; (3) state activities; 
(4) federal activities: (5) private in 
dustry activitie (6) developments in 


methods, equipment, ete.; (7) financial 
status of forestry movement 

Guiding the study is a Forest Prog 
ress Committee composed of Ovid But 
ler, chairman, A. G Hall, secretary, 
John I) Coffman, (i 

George W 
George A. Duthie, Charles A 
R. C. Hall, L. F. Kneipp, Ro E. Me 
Ardle, James E. Seott and 
Stuart, Jr 


Henry Cle pper, 
Colli 


ngwood, Dean, 


Spe ialized studies eontributorv to 
the final report will be made by “task 
forces” under the chairmanship of the 
following men A. A 


i Brown, forest 
Lee Ilutehins, insect 


fire protection; 
ind disense protection; Hl. Colling 
destructive forest 


contro! of 


wood, 
practices; George A. Duthie, forest 
planting; Ralph W 


eredits, 


Marquis, taxation, 
ind insurance; Henry Clepper, 
forest and forest produ t research; 
John B. Woods, forest 
Howard Zahniser, parks, wildlife, wa 


ownership: 


ter, ind other non-timber value ot 
forests; E. C. Crafts, forest survey 
Jame Seott, finar il st 

movement; S. Frost, publi 
educn n ’ e ort ‘ 

eco ind lite Ralph Ur 
education dl ta 


tate ‘ ‘ 

Oy Butler ha he | ‘ 
t ‘ 

\ ‘ te ‘ 
w! ‘ ‘ 
hy 


John C. Kuhns Retires 

John 
forester, Pacific Northwest Region, U. 
S. Forest service, retired January 1 
He had been chief of the division of 
information and education in the Port 


Kuhns, assistant regional 


land regional office sinee 1937 

A native of Pennsvivania, he attend 
ed the Pennsylvania State College, and 
entered the Forest 
1910, as a guard on the Umpqua Na 


Service July ® 
tional Forest, Oregon. In 1931, he was 
selected to make a tour of the eastern 
forest schools lecturing on national for 
est administration. In the spring of 
1933, when the old Rainier forest was 
divided between the Columbia (now 
Gifford Pinchot) and Snoqualmie for 
ests, Kuhns was made supervisor of 
the enlarged Snoqualmie forest, with 
headquarters at Seattle. While in Seat 
tle he was the Forest Service represen 
tative on various committees of the 
state planning council and the land 
use planning committee of the Depart 
ment of Agriculture in) Washington, 
and also had general supervision of 
Navy conservation corps 
ean ps. 

Kuhns was promoted in 1937 to the 
position of assistant regional forester 


in charge of the divi 


sion of informa 
tion and education, and transferred to 
Portland in 1939. Kuhns is a Member 


of the Society of American Foresters 


From Pony Express to Airliner, 
The Saga of Douglas-fir Seed 

Its first overseas ship ent of Doug 
las-fir seed by alr was 
Manning Seed Co 
Washington 
pany’s first shipment was t 
in ISL by pony express. The an 


eargo shipment was ide to Der k 


JOURNAL OF FORESTRY 


Y, ormation 


THAT PUTS THE FINGER ON 
OF SUPPLY 


THE 


SOURCE 


AERIAL PHOTOS 
SAVE TIME 
SAVE MONEY 
SAVE EFFORT 


IMPROVE TYPING 
SPEED MAPPING 


AID ENGINEERING 
HELP FIREFIGHTING 


ASSESS DAMAGE 


PROVE OWNERSHIP 
RECORD CONDITIONS 


A FORESTER 
is worth more to his organi- 
zation through knowledge of 

aerial photo use 


Can we aid you in western 


Timber areas? 


DELANO AERIAL SURVEYS 


1536 S. E. 11TH AVENUE 
PORTLAND 14, OREGON 


j Each instru 
o aA ment precision built to ngid mi 
tary specications Buy direct at lowest unheard 
of prices! Example Model 7x35 $155.00 Value, 
you ONLY $49.50! Fully Guaranteed 
wd FREE CATALOG and 


‘ow To Select Binoculars 


BUSHNELL, Importers, Oept. 48. 43 Green, Pasadena 1, Calif. | 


Distinctive Membership Emblems Available 


Jrder yours now, if you do not already have one. Let others know 


that you are proud to be a professional forester. 


Tie Chain and 
Emblem Pendant 
$6.00, complete 


20% Fed. tax included 
Available only to Members 
and Fellows. 


Tur is shield-shaped 


bers or by a white enamel border 
Corresponding, 


rs lo 


1900 


for 


AMERICAN 
FORESTERS 


20°, 


grades, 


Emblem 


$4.00 


Pins 


Fed. tax included 


except 


Junior Members. Fo 


ind Honorary Members the background is brown 


SOCIETY OF AMERICAN FORESTERS 


825 Mills Bldg., 17th Se. 


and Pennsylvania 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Ave., N. 


Available in all membership 


Affiliate. 


10-K gold with gold letters on a dark 
rreen background surrounded by a gold border for Fellows and Mem- 
r Associate, 


Send 


Ww. 
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est owners: and Clyde S. Martin. tim so that seed may be ready for early “4 
ment vith the Acco tion of State 
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Plant America—New Movement 
For More Natural Living 

Duff of Pennsvl 
leading speaker at the 


Governor James H 
vania was the 


to 


formal 
“Plant 


Living.” 


launching of a program 
America for More Natural 

Initiated by the American 
Nurservinen, the pre 
hacking of a 


long list of conservation and other on 


Association of 


received the 


gram has 


ganizations throughout the country. 


All such organizations have been asked 


to give their to stimulate tree 


support 


planting for forests, farms, cities, and 


Obie 


tives are to eco 


nome Values through planting as well 


schools, 


roadsides, 
Plan 


is to organize loeal committees in each 


heautitv homesites, 


churches, and factories. 


community to suggest projects for lo 


eal action. State-wide committees will 
cooperate with the “Keep Green” move 
ment and similar state progranis It is 
anticipated that permanent committees 
will he established by garden clubs and 
conservation continue the 
atter the 


the organizing campaigns 


groups to 


program Inttial Impetus of 


Jaycees Launch Forestry Plan 


As one of its action programs in 


agriculture and conservation the Junior 
ts Initiated a 


Chamber of Commerce hi 


tree planting each state. 
Aim of the 


Javews 


project oan 


project is to have each 
purchase 5,000) seed 
Vocational Agriculture 
Chapter or 4-H) Club in their trading 
Working through 


vocational agriculture, exten 


chapter 
lings for each 


areas state super 
Visors of 
~1on foresters, state foresters, and oth 
ers, species will be selected which ean 
be planted for windbreaks, shelterbelts, 
erosion control, or farm woodland im 
provement, Javeees will assist the lo 


cal farm youth groups in the initial 


that 
10,000,000 trees can 


plantings. It is estimated prob 


ably as 
be planted this vear through the stim 
afforded by the Javeee 


ulation pro 


gram 


Carbon Black Speeds Thaw 
Forest 


reports, carbon black Was used to speed 


Recently, the UL Service 
the breakup of ice in high lakes where 
trout were to be seined tor egg taking 
and 24 
of solid ice melted in 15 davs following 
black 


material 


Twenty inches of snow inches 


the appheation of the carbon 
Considering the use of this 


in place of hard-to-find soil, experi 
menters have found that application ot 
two pounds of carbon black per chain 
of snow-covered trail would be effective 
tor breaking pack trails through snow 


hanks in the spring 


Chester J. Olsen 


Olsen Named Regional Forester 


The promotion of Chester 4. Olsen, 
for the past 10 vears assistant region 
informational 


al forester in charge of 


and educational activities at Ogden, 
Utah, to 
Intermountain Region was announced 


200 by the U.S. Forest 


regional forester for the 


January Ser 
Vice, 

A native Utahan, with 30 years ex 
perience in the Forest Service, prine 
pally in Idaho, Wyoming, Utah, and 
Nevada, he will administer 20 nation 
al forests, covering around 30 million 
aeres. Mr. Olsen grew up on a ranch 
and attended the Utah State Agricul 
tural College. Before entering the 
Service he work 


He is considered one 


Forest engaged in 
livestock 
of the top range management officials 


n the 


with 


region, 


Native Chestnuts Wanted 


Since June 1949, Thomas J Page 


director of radio station 
York City, has been en 
through his 


agricultural 


WNBC, New 
deavormg broadeasts to 
| 


obtain information concerning large 


living American chestnut trees, Scores 
of replies, with accompanying leaf spe 
enabled him to locate 


cimens, have 


many voung trees from which pollen 
may be obtained for breeding work. He 
is cooperating with Arthur Hl. Graves 


of Yale Universitv, School of Forestry 


Forest Survey of Western 
and Central Tennessee 

Forest statistics for western and cen 
tral Tennessee, the first results of the 
state-wide forest survey that began in 
1948, have been released by State For 
O. Hazard and Chas. A. 
naughton, Southern 
New Or- 


ester JJ Con 
director of the 
Forest Experiment Station, 


leans 


Niewenhous to NSRB Post 
Mathias Niewenhous, “ ho has served 
a number of government agencies sinee 
the early days of World War II, has 
heen appointed chief adviser on forest 
products for the National Security Re 
Assist 


Steelman, acting chairman 


sources Board by Presidential 
ant John R 
of the Board 
The new Resources Board official was 
deputy dire-tor of the lamber division 


in the War 


tained 


Production Board and re 


with the suecessor agency, the 
Civilian Production Administration, as 
director of its forest products division 
during the reconversion effort 

Under the the CPA, 
Mr. Niewenhous joined the Department 
of Commerce's Office of Tndustry Co 


was chief of the 


dissolution of 


W here he 


building materials negotiating division, 
most 
as chief of the forest products branch 


Admin 


several 


recent assignment has been 
of the Economie Cooperation 


istration, for which he made 
trips to Europe to study requirements 
tor lumber and building materials 
John Do Mylrea of Wausau, Wis., 
who has ussisting the materials 
office as 


ization 


heen 
a part-time adviser on mobil 
planning problems affecting 
forest products, will continue to serve 
consultant 


iis a 


Trees Today and Tomorrow 


Produced by Southern Educational 
Film Production Service, Athens, Ga., 
“Trees Today and Tomorrow,” a new 
color motion pieture, demon 
strates methods any small owner ean 
follow to make extra Income from man 
agement and marketing of timber from 
his woodlands. Premier showing was 
before a Mississippi bankers’ canven 
tion in January. Bookings for the film 
made through James Ther 


Starksville, 


are bemg 


rell, extension forester, 


Miss 


Forestry Filmstrip Available 


“America has many forests to use 


and to enjoy. We can have these al 


wavs If we protect trees from tire and 
This is the theme of 
a recently published pieture book and 
filnostrip, The Forests, 


use them wisely.” 
Story of now 
Wwiallable for use in elementary schools 
Prepared by American Forest Products 
Industries, Washington, D. C., the pie 
ture book and filmstrip stress forest 
fire prevention and good woods man 
agement 
booklet are 
of school officials mm all 


Copies of the 16 
in the hands 
48 states, The 
J4-frame, 35 mom. filmstrip is bemg of 
fered film 


the state educational departments 


ture already 


libraries maintained by 


~ 
\ 
i 
= 
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3 
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NEW ADDITION to the WOODBOSS LINE 
Lightweight Power Chain Saws 


Re are three members of the Woodboss Power Chain Saw family 

groved One Man Woodbo:s. Handy, multi-purpose Electroboss. 

w Woodboss Redhead, power-packed lightweight for either one or two 

man felling and bucking with any bar up to 60 inches. And every Redhead feature is backed 
by Woodboss reputation for tough, lightweight, easy-to-run saws that stand up to the job. 
Get your hands on it and you'll agree this newest member of the popular proved Woodboss 


Chain Saw family is “Your Baby! because it’s right in power, performance, price! 


REDHOT features of the new WOODBOSES REDHEAD/ 


@ Weight with 20° guide bor M Automatic clutch B Anti-friction bearings 
and chain. 33 Ibs @ Power pump chain ciler with throughout 

@ Full 5-HP at 3800 RPM manual contro! Magnesium sand castings for 
light weight and toughness. 

B® Kickproof recoil starter 

@ 60-inch guide bar capacity MH Single cylinder motor @ Snap-on outer end handle. 


@ One- or two-man operation @ Full 360° swivel guide bar 


USERS: Write for the name of your nearest Woodboss dealer and complete details on all three 
Woodboss lightweight power saws) Compare Woodboss prices. You'll find they're right! 


DEALERS. Profitable Woodboss territories are open. Write for information today 


See! Try! Buy! New Woodboss Redhead! 


BUILT FOR W in Canada 
SIGNED AND BI 
ECONOMY, EFFICE OODBOSS, Inc. P-M PRODUCTS (1947) LTD. 
BY MEN wilt KNOW now 1800 S. E UNION AVE. @ PORTLAND 14, OREGON 845 Hastings St. Vancouver BC 
AND S 


/ 
woopsoss 
by. ~ r 
ONE-TWO MAN CHAIN SAW 
4 
/ — : 
| 
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MAXIMUM USE 
MANAGEMENT 


We hold to the belief that 


thers is move to forest lands 


than trees alone. Forest 


management s! 


ould embrace 
all the resources of the area 

-timber crops, grazing, wa- 
te-shed, and 


minerals, and special uses. 


recreation, oil 
In our management plans 
we keep these multiple uses 
before us as a goal We 
aim to administer Shasta 
Forests Co. lands so that the 
area will be kept working 


at its full capacity. 


SHASTA FORESTS CO. 


Redding, California 


OF THE 


TREE SEEDS Sours 


Collected By A Graduate Forester 

SOUTHERN SEED CO. 
“Tree Seedsmen of the South” 

Specializing in ‘the Pines 


ERNEST HINSON, Pres. 


BALDWIN - GEORGIA 


“KEEP AMERICA GREEN” 
SCENE-IN-ACTION 
FOREST FIRE DISPLAY 


See photograph and story page 783, Sept. 
Issue JOURNAL OF FORESTRY. Display 
may be purchased through state KEEP 
GREEN or FORESTRY ASSOCIATIONS. 
Sample will be shipped F.O.B. MIN- 
NEAPOLIS or LOS ANGELES on order 
or receipt of check for $10.20. For infor- 
mation write: 


A. L. LIND COMPANY 
5036 THOMAS AVENUE SOUTH 
MINNEAPOLIS 10, MINN. 


Forest Planting & Christmas Trees 


Norway Spruce. Red Pine, White Pine, Seetch Pine, 
White Spruce. Colerade Blue Spruce. ete. Prices are 
reasonable and the trees are GUARANTEED TO LIVE. 
WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY COMPANY 


Dept. JF Fryeburg, Maine 


Walter B. Averill (1901-1950) 


Walter B. Averill, resource manage- 


ment staff assistant on the Green 
Mountain National Forest, died of a 
heart attack at his home in Rutland, 


Vermont, on January 21. 
Mr. Averill, born in Winn, Maine, 
was 49 vears old. Tle was a Navy 


eran of World War I, 
Mason, and a Member of the Society of 


vet 


a Legionnaire, a 


American Foresters. hell degrees 
in forestry from the University of 
Maine and Harvard University. He 
had heen associated with the Ss 
Forest Service for the 17 vears 


and served on tive of the seven nation 
al forests in the Northeast 


Lodgepole Facts Folder Published 


four 


iddition to a 


page illustrated folder, an 


series which covers the 
three western pines and two associated 
spevies has been published by the West 
Pine Association. It reviews the growth 
range and characteristics of lodgepole 
the 
uses of lodgepole lumber in the build 
ing field 

Other 
the 


ponderosa pine 


pine timber and properties and 


Facts Folders 


association cover Ldaho white pine, 


published by 


sugar pine, white fir, 
and Engelmann spruce. Single copies 
of the lodgepole publication are tree 
upon request to Western Pine Associa 
slo Portland 4, 


tion, Yeon building, 


Ore, 


Four Pu DD. peGREES IN FORESTKY were 
the New York State College of Forestry 
number of Ph.D awarded at 
L. Shirley, in charge of graduate studies, 


degrees to be 


left to right, Dean Boyd Richards of Baca County, Colo., forest botany and pathology; Jacob 
Shapiro, Saler J., forest zoology; Robert R. Morrow, Willseyville, N silviculture; and 
Maurice M. Alexander, Syracuse . forest zoology. The College of Forestry at Syracuse 
iversity, which has a 1949-50 enrollment of &% in post-graduate forestry study, also granted 

ne M.S. degrees at mid-year, for a total of 13 advanced degrees as compared with eight 


vaccalaureate degrees 


Turkey, and 2 each from Chile and India 


awarded 
January 
one time hy 
is shown congratulating the mid-year quartet, 


Six of the nine M.S. degrees went to foreign students representing Sweden 


New Douglas-fir Directory 

“Where to Buy,” is the title of a 
new and fully revised membership di- 
rectory published by the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, Portland 5, 
It gives detailed information 
on sawiills, remanutacturing plants, 


Oregon 


fabricators, and wood treating plants in 
Washington, 
The 


directory is twice the size of last vear’s , 


the Douglas-fir region of 
Oregon, and northern California. 


edition, Inclusion of much new materi 
al makes it a handbook of buying in 
formation for Douglas-fir, hemlock, red 


cedar, and Sitka spruce 


A Degree in Conservation 
San Jose State College, 
has announced the first of four majors 


an A.B 


wildlife conservation. 


in conservation leading to de 


This is in 


vree 
Curricula in soil conservation, forest 
and range conservation, and in con 
servation will be offered 


later. 


New Canadian Forestry Act 

The Canada Forestry Act, passed by 
the Canadian Parhament in December, 
the 


national 


empowers federal government to 
Crown 


establish forests on 


lands and te engage in increased 
est protection and forest research ae 
The Minister may 
into with any 


province for the protection, develop 


tivities Resource 


also agreements 


ente) 


rent or utilization of forest resources, 


for the commencement, by 
29. It is understood that four is the largest 
fore Assistant Dean Hardy 
who are 


second successive 


stry school 
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A New Interest Stimulator— 
“Miss Forestry Demonstration” 


laking a ene from the interest-arous 
ing popularity contests in other fields, 
foresters North Carolina crowned 
“Miss Forestry Demonstration of 1950 
if a field demonstration dav held at 
Wesley Chapel School, Union County. 
North Carolina, January 13. The field 
dav whieh drew an attendance of be 
tween and SOO) persons was ar 
ranged by P. A. Griffiths, Fred Cla 
rulge, and R Moring of the North 
Carolina Division of Forestry, and 
Wayne Mangum, vocational agricul 
ture instructor with 
vith Robert N. THoskins, forester with 
the Seaboard Railroad. The yroup Wis 
ntr nineed to st ind prove ent 
ires on three demonstration plots, and 
were shown the operation of tres plant 
er and power hy 
Mosely of the Forest Equipment Co., 
Jacksonville, Florida Featured speak 
r wa A. BE. Wackerman of the Duke 


e 
University School of Forestry and re 


ently eleeted ehai o e Appa 
wl nM n, wi poke on the eor 
tr wooe pine tands 
through the use of Ammate poisoning 


Consultant Opens New Line 


Richard | Howard, consulting 
‘ I e, New York. | 
v for owe 
as fuel low-grade material from stand 


Imi proven nt 


New School of Forestry 
The Division of Forestry, North 
Carolina State College, will become the 
School of Forestry on July 1. An- 
nouncement of the academic advance- 
ment of the division, which has been 
a part of the College’s School of Agri 
culture since its establishment in 1929, 
Was made by Chancellor J W. Harrel 
son and Dr. Riehard J. Preston, Jr., 
director of the Division of Forestry 
The new school will have equal aca 
demic rank with other institutions of 
ite kind and will offer a wider range 
of services in edueation and research 
The division now has 250 students, in 
eluding 9 graduate students, and it has 
graduated more than 400 students 


Candy Coated Conservation 

Fifty thousand sticks ol way pepper 
mint eandy, with the message “Keep 
Louisiana Green Stop Forest Fires 
Girow More Trees” imprinted on their 
colorful cellophane wrappers, are being 
distributed to Louisiana children by 
International Paper Company as part 
of its continuing forestry educational 
program 

The idea conceived by Charles W 
Robertson, conservetion forester, and 
Miss Edna Potter of the paper com 
pany’s public relations department, 


emphasizes to the youngsters, particn 


larly in rural areas, the necessity for 


being caution with fire in the woods 


New Model 5-A 


Weighs only 38 Ibs. 


Newest, most compact model in the famous 
line of Pacific portable pumpers, proved in 
years of use by public and private forest 
fire protection agencies. 

Power plus portability! The new light 
weight Model 5-A is easily transportable 
on foot, by truck or by air. Offered with 
choice of two pumps for volume up to 32 
g. p. m. or for pressure up to 275 p. s. i. 
WRITE FOR illustrated, Model 5-A specifi- 
cation sheet, or suggestions on applying 
portable pumpers to your fire problem. 


PACIFIC tHarine Supply Co 


FIRE EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


SEATTLE 1, WASHINGTON 


DON'T BR 


New. Amaung. LAGMTWEIE. 


fr 
32 Picker 
No 6 


Trimming. Fruit Picking. Sha 


2th 


POLES 

WT. OF 

Sy WOODEN 
POLES 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG. 
30-loot pote weighs 10 Mee. 


ALUMINGM comb. Sawing. Pruning. 


g Poles. 


SECTIONAL 


Combine Sections of Poles to make 
Poles Up to 80 tt. Tall. Weighs | Ib. 
per 5S ft. 60c per ft. Attachments 
extra. F. O. B. Los Angeles. No 
Breakage. No Splinters. Lasts Forever. 
Sections from 2 to 30 ft. Reaches Top 
of any tree. A 60 ft pole weighs 12 Ibs. 


WOW, by combining Our Sec- 
tions of Poles, you can make 
10 different length Poles 

out of I Pole 


By inserting unex- 
panded end of one 
| pole into expanded 
end of another and 
|| securing with two 
| bolts you can build 
any desired length 
of pole. 
Sections avail- 
} able in any Igth.. 
from 2 to 30 feet. 
A 60 foot pole 
will fit in the 
back your 
car when bro- 
down into 
12 five foot 
sections 


— 


| Ni 

300. S. Los Angeles St. - MA. 6.9397 
Los Angelesi3 Nite: NEwmark 
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Big Valley Sustained 
Yield Unit Approved 

Lyle F. Watts, chief of the c.. &. 
Forest Service has approved the pro- 
posed sustained yield unit in the Big 
Valley area of Modoe and Lassen coun- 
ties, California. Involved are $2,000 
acres of the Modoe National Forest, 
from which an allowable cut of 8.000, 
000 hoard feet will be harvested for the 
first ten years. The Forest Service will 
continue to sell timber on competitive 
bidding, in the area, but will require 
that it be manufactured into lumber in 
the Big Valley area. Four mills now 


operate in the area. 


Planes Spot Pole Blight 

Airplane scouting was the opening 
move last summer ina fight started by 
forest pathologists of the U. S. De 
partment of Agriculture and the Uni- 
versity of Idaho against the pole 
blight of western white pine. The dis 
tinct yellow color, sparse foliage, and 
shortened terminals of the affeeted 
trees made it possible for airplane 
scouts to locate diseased trees from 
heights of from 500 to 1,000 feet above 
the tree tops. It is believed that the 
use ot airplanes speeded up the scout 


ing job by many months or even years 


SHOWN ABOVE pine on 
Henry E. Hardtner Memorial 

of the late, great ‘Fat fs 

honoring th af sdvocate was a pr 
ire State r James Mixon, J 

Mis Tannet Hardtner brothe 
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SAF Member Wins Mercer Award 

A member of the Society of Ameri- 
can Foresters, Dr. E. J. Dyksterhuis, 
Was announced the winner of the 1949 
George Mercer award by the Ecologi 
cal Society of America, The announce- 
ment was made at the 34th annual 
meeting of that organization in New 
York City on December 28, 1949 

Dr. Dyksterhuis’ monograph which 
was the basis for the award was on a 
great belt of savannah in Texas called 
the Western Cross Timbers. It ap 
peared in the July 1948 issne of Bevo 
logical Monographs. 

He is chief of the regional range di 
vision, Northern Great Plains Region, 
Soil Conservation Service,  Lineoln, 


Nebr 


Pennsylvania Association Meets 
On March 17 and 18, the Pennsy! 
vania Forestry Association will hold its 
annual meeting in the Penn Harris 
Hotel, Harrisburg Pa. “Current Forest 
and Conservation Trends in’ Pennsyl 
vania” will be the general theme of the 
meeting with discussion centered 
around education, action, and legisla 
tion. Major revisions of the associa 
tion’s bylaws are expected to be ap 
proved at the business session of March 


Is 


Positions Wanted 


Duke School Forestry Graduate, B.S. 194¢ 
M.F. 1947. One and a half years’ experience 
1s District Forester with State Division of 


Forestry; one year's experience as Manager 
of Forestry Department for one of the largest 
home-grown timber merchants in England 
Returned to states in November and desires 
permanent position with forestry-minded com 
pany or State Conservation Agency Refer 
ences and details forwarded on request 

Box O, Journal of Forestry, Mills Building. 
Washington 6, D.C 


Forester, 23, married; graduate of Michigan 
State College, B.S. in 1948, and Duke Uni 
versity, M.F. in 1949 Six months’ experi 
ence with I S. Forest Service in forest soils 
research Excellent background in mathemat 
ics. Desire manent position as forester with 
forestry-min company References and de 
tails upon request Lake States preferred 
Box A, Journal of Forestry, Mills Building. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Michigan State graduate, B.S.F., 1924. Six 
teen vears with IT S. Forest Service Nine 
ears rest management and administrative 
years timber production, and wood utiliza 
tion, research two years Forest Products 
Laboratory, softwood waste markets and utili 
vation studies and low grade hardwood timber 
and log utilization research Desire perma 
nent position in forestry or wood utilization 
References and details on request 
Box S, Journal of Forestry, Mills Building, 
Washington 6, D. 


Michigan State College graduate, B.S., 1941 
in Forestry and soils, desires position with pri 
vate forestry organization Fourteen months 
with U, 8. Forest Service, 7% years with min 
ing and paper companies in Lake States, sur 
veying, cruising, mapping, logging contracts 
some experimental work Details and refer 
ences upon request 

Hox P, Journal of Forestry, Mills Building, 
ngton 6, D.C, 


Graduate Forester, 29, University of Minne 


sota, B.S.. 1942 and 1948. Three years 
private industry in management, cruising, and 
logging supervision months landscaping 


Data and references on request 
Box Q, Journal of Forestry, Mille Building, 
Washington 6, D. © 


Forestry graduate 6, highly suecessfal 15 
year reord in logging, timber management 
operation desires opportunity in 
lumber or paper manufacturing and business 
administration under top executives of aggres 
sive company 

Box R, Journal of Forestry, Mills Building, 
Washington 6, D. 


with 6 years’ experience in Liberia 
Korea, and Japan, desires position in foreigt 
forest productior Has BS. and M.S. from 
Michigan State Colleg and currently enrolled 


in spe-ial studies at the University of Michi 
gan Detailed information and references or 


Washington 6, D. 


Have You Changed Your Address? 


Make sure that we have your correct ad 
dress It is one way to insure prompt deliv 


ery of your JouRAL The t S. Post Office 
will not forward magazines. Please notify us 


promptly of any change 


SOCIETY OF AMERICAN FORESTERS 
Mills Building Washington 6, 


Journal of Forestry, Mille Building, 
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on with Louisiana’s celebration January 6 of 
tatior Included in the state-wide celebration 
gram held at Urania, } mer here rictures 
ge Vinson Mouser, principal speaker at the event Cs 
' f the late forest conservationist Students from 
Assoviate of the Society of American Foresters 
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Wood Division of ASME to Meet 

The Wood Industries Division of the 
American Society of Mechanical En 
yineers invites the members of the So 
eety of American Foresters to attend 
to the discus ms at the 
ASME National Meeting at the Hotel 
Statler Washington, D. C., April 


12-14, 1950. Since the Society of 
American Foresters Is iting with 
thon fee has been waived for Sox iety 


nembers 
On Thursday afternoon, April 13, 
the Timber Engineering Con pany lah 


oratories, covering a W de range of re 


search in wood products development, 
vill be inspected, Friday morning, 
April 14, top noteh research, industrial, 
ind forestry authorities wall irvev and 
dh 1 postwar developments ino wood 
produets research, how increased me 
chanical efficienev is being obtained im 
the southern pine region, the use and 
appleation of ma hines forest! 


and review the report of the Society's 
mnittee on wood eutting tools and 


equipment 


Thomas R. C. Wilson (1895-1950) 


Thomas R. C. Wilson, 65, retired 


former chiet of the division of timber 
mechanics, Forest Produets Labora 
torv, died suddenly on January 10 


While en route by train from Minneap 

olis to Madison, Wiseonsin Ile had 

retired fro the laborateory’s staff in 

December 1946 after 36 vears of dis 

tinguished work in the U.S. Forest 

Serv ies Since his retirement he had 


been engaged in industrial consulting 


vork Joining the laboratory staff in 
1910, he eained vorid recognition 
vneng authorities on engineering prop 
thes of wood and wood structures. In 
recent vears he had beer pecializing 
n the field of laminated struetural 


Wildlife Week in March 
The 13th annual National Wildlite 
Rests ration W eek vill observed 


Mareh 19 to 25 under the sponsorship 


National Wildlife Federation 


ana 


ment through bett nagement ¢ ill 
natural resouree Distribution 


Wildlife Conservation stamps durin 
the wee is part of the program Pro 
| prog 

eeeads 


he ile of stamps help 


earrv on wildlife programs 


ees to eradicate or 


Burgess Heads Pest Control Work 


DD. Burgess, | 
Agriculture entomologist, 
appointed an assistant 
Entomology and 
Hle will participate int 
direction and development ott 
carried on by the 


i with state and 


Mississippi Delta 


Managing Bottomland Hardwoods 


AT HOME IN DELTA HARDWOODS 


KEITH CRANSTON 


TIMBER ESTIMATING 


Tel.: 651 


Counsel for Mill Company and Private Landowners 


FOREST APPRAISALS 
GROWTH AND MANAGEMENT PLANS 


FRANK J. LEMIEUX 


Consulting Forester 


734 WHITNEY BLDG., NEW ORLEANS 12, LA. 


Reforestation Arboriculture 


S. GAYLEY ATKINSON 


Consulting Forester 


PENNSYLVANIA 


P. T. COOLIDGE 


TIMBER ESTIMATES 


SURVEYING 


FORESTRY PRACTICE 
FARM VALUATION 


31 Central Street, Bangor, Maine 


JOURNAL OF FORESTRY 


of insect pests and plant diseases, in- 
cluding control programs against such 
insect pests as grasshoppers, Mormon 


beetles, Japanese beetle, and plant dis- 
as white pine blister rust. 
He has been associated for the past . 
vears with the division of gypsy moth 
sureau of Entomology 
t Quarantine, with headquar 
t Greentield, Mass. 


control outbreaks 


Managing Slash and Longleaf 


Lelane, Mississippi 


FOREST TAXATION 


25 Years’ Experience in North and South America 


Timber Cruising — Appraisals — Forest Inventory 


“We know the Pacific Northwest” 


PERRY O. DONALDSON 


Consulting Foresters 


Telephone BRoadway 4559 


Complete Professional Service 


WILLIAM A. EASTMAN, JR. 
CONSULTING FORESTER 


- 
Hi 
= 
nt 
| 
Professional Services Offered by 
4 
The suntel chservation wes intlinted 
n b Presidential proclamation 
& ASSOCIATES 
} 
; wildlife conservation, State, eounty, 
f 
$10 J. Green Bldg. SEATTLE 1, WASH. 


New Books and Editions 


The MECHANICAL PROPERTIES of WOOD 


APPLIED SILVICULTURE in the UNITED STATES 


The CONSERVATION of OUR NATURAL RESOURCES 


By Freperick F. Wancaarp, Yale University. Though based upon George A. 
Garrett's work of the same title, this is a completely new book, stressing modern 
developments in timber engineering. Important features include: comprehensive 
tables presenting fundamental strength and related properties for more than 
150 American woods . . . tables of recommended basic and working stress values 
for structural species . . . extensive coverage of factors affecting the strength 
of wood and of working stresses and the basis for grading rules for structural 
lumber. February 1950. 377 pages. $6.00. 


By R. H. Wesrvetp, University of Missouri. In this edition changes were made 
to feature recent advances in silviculture, but, as before, each chapter presents 
a brief description of the region, a historical résumé, and a complete discussion 
of the management of the region’s forests. The problems confronting foresters 
in the U. S. are especially stressed. In this edition monetary values of prices, 
costs and profits are replaced by man-hours of time or by ratios to show relative 
values. Second Edition. 1949. 590 pages. $6.00. 


Edited by Guy-Haroto Smitn, The Ohio State University. A survey of con- 
servation from the geographic viewpoint, this book supersedes Parkins and 
Whitaker’s Our Natural Resources and Their Conservation. Attention is given 
throughout to the extent and distribution of our natural resources, and to their 
service in regional and national development. Emphasis is placed on both the 
natural and the human factors involved in current problems; and each problem 
is viewed in its relation to others. Ready in August 1950. Approx. 490 pages. 


Prob. $6.00. 


Send for copies on approval. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 


440 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N.Y. 
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DOUGLAS FIR 
TREE SEED FOR SALE 


A limited quantity of Pseudotsuga 
taxifolia viridis is now cleaned and 
ready for immediate _ planting. 
This seed is available from a variety 


of locations and elevations. 


Germination results indicate that 
our 1949 seed has better than aver- 


age viability. 


Write our Chief Forester for de- 


il 
tails, 


MANNING SEED COMPANY 


DEXTER HORTON BLDG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
* * * 


Better Tree Seed—For Better Forests 


Wn. AINSWORTH & 


STREET @ DENVER 2, COLORADO 


2151 LAWRENCE 


at your 
Engineering 
Supply 
House 


PLANTING BARS 
COUNCIL'S 
OST PATTERN 


FIRE RAKES 
and SWATTERS 


BRUSH HOOKS, 
BANK BLADES, 
THINNING AXES, 


POISONING AXES 


THE 
COUNCIL TOOL CO. 


MAKERS 


WANANISH, N. C. 


GENUINE SWEDISH 
INCREMENT BORERS 


TOOLS 
FOR 
FORESTE 


PRECISION 


47 WARREN STREET 


Available 


14” and 


RS 


SANDVIK 
SAW & TOOL CORPORATION 


ONS, Inc 


lengths. Also 
available Swedish 
bark - measuring 
instruments and 
Swedish steel tree 
calipers. Write 
for quotation. 


NEW YORK 7_N. Y. 
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NEW TREE TRIMMING SAW 


Makes fast-clean-easy cuts and is easy to file. 


No. 124B 


Unique design allows teeth to cut full length of 
blade. 


PRICE 5.30 €a. Delivered in U. S. A. 


Write for Free Catalog of Tree Trimming Tools and Supplies 


BARTLETT MFG. CO. 
3015 E. Grand Blvd. Detroit, Mich. 


Quetico-Superior International 
Peace Memorial 


_ 


BARS 


MAP: Full color copy of Quetico-Superior pictorial map as 
above (19” x 24”) suitable for framing. Also 


3 PAMPHLETS: Wildlife Management in the Quetico-Supersor 
Country with foreword by Dr. Ira Gabrielson, Birds of the 
Canadian Border Lakes with foreword by John Baker, and 
An Iniernational Peace Memorial Forest in the Quetico-Superior 
Country. 

ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP card Quetico-Superior Foundation 
LEAGUE included 


All for 85 (or $10 contributing membership) 


QUETICO-SUPERIOR FOUNDATION 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


TORQUE CONVERTER 
AND HYDRAULIC COUPLING 
Simple Construction—Extremely rugged— 
Easy ompletely hydraulic—No mechanical connection— 
Automatic adjustment—No pressure on oil seals—Minimizes load shocks 
—Self-lubricating—Hydraulic fluid—SAE 10 Turbine Oil 
For tnformation Write 


C. M. LOVSTED & CO., INC. 


2 ash. 
Branch Offices in Los Angeles, Calif. San Francisee, Callf., Vancouver, 8.C., 
Honolulu, Hawaii, Manila, R.P. 


STOP THAT FIRE 
Ranger Pal Fire Plow 


The “Ranger Pal” is a hand mechanically operated 
middle-buster with coulter, plow. Drawbar connection 
has three elevation heights, built of 1% steel. An 18” 
coulter is mounted ahead of middle buster and will cut 
a 4” root One 20” harrow dise is mounted on a 

wing’ to each side of middle buster turning the sod 
over and out. Two 8-inch wheels, complete with 4.00-8 
tires are independently suspended for stump clearance, 
and may be retracted through 90 degrees from true 
vertical (down) to horizontal (aft by a rateheted 
hand lever atop plow. The action of lever on wheels 
effects depth of plowed line and when in stowed posi 
non allows plow eee at least 3” clearance over 
ground. Vlow leaves a 6-foot raw earth line and may 
be pulled by any light Cletrac HDS or similar trac 
tor. Satisfied users will acclaim effectiveness Mass 
production price at $450.00 each, f.o.b. shop Fully 
guaranteec 


TWIN CITY WELDING & MACHINE SHOP 
301 Junsboro Highway 
WEST MONROE LOUISIANA 


SEEDS FOR NURSERYMEN 


TREE — SHRUB — PERENNIAL — 
FLOWER — VEGETABLE 


Correspondence with Seed Collectors Invited 


HERBST BROTHERS 


Established 1876 


92 Warren Srreet 


New York 7, N. Y. 


SOUTHERN GLO 
TIMBER MARKING PAINT 


White — Yellow — Red — Blue 
Prices on these colors for immediate shipment. 


Paste in 5 gallon cans $1.45 gal. 
Ready Mixed 5 gallon cans 1.30 gal. 
| gal. cans—4 to a case 15 more/gal. 


Order direct from factory. 
All prices f.o.b. Sumter, S. C. 


SOUTHERN COATINGS AND CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 
SUMTER, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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BROWN COMPANY 


FOREMOST PRODUCERS PURIFIED CELLULOSE 


Cc. S HERR BERLIN, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


RESIDENT WOOOS MANAGER 


Mr. Lloyd Thorpe 


Seattle, Washington 


Dear Mr. Thorpe: 


I welcome the opportunity to present my ideas as to 
the merits of the JOURNAL OF FORESTRY as a medium for 
advertising. The JOURNAL OF FORESTRY is recognized as the 
publication of the entire forestry profession in this coun- 
try. Most professional men review it very carefully, and 
it serves as the principal means for them to keep abreast 
of the developments in their chosen profession. 


Many foresters at present and many more in the 
future will be occupying key executive positions with the 
forest using industries. These industries expend annually 
many millions of dollars for all sorts of mechanical 
equipment. The control of these expenditures rests in most 
cases with these forestry executives. 


Woods operations are pretty largely mechanized now 
in the Northeast right from the tree on through to the 
final processing center. Various instruments are used in 
cruising and surveying, including many of the cultural 
operations. In addition, mechanical saws, road building 
equipment, and many other mechanical devices are in daily 
use by the industry in harvesting forest products. 


Real progress is being made in the development of 
industrial forestry here. With this development will come 
the need for much equipment and materials which are needed 
in the protection and cultural development of these stands 
of timber. I am confident, therefore, that advertising 

in the JOURNAL OF FORESTRY will be productive and profitable 
for those who avail themselves of this unique opportunity. 


Very truly yours, 
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Plenty 
IN McCULLOCH 325 


the only way to describe the way woodsmen 
a McCulloch 3-25. They're amazed to find that a saw 


AMAZED! That’s 
feel when they first try out 
so light can cut so fast. 
Here are some reasons 
acteristics, internal friction conditions, and 
a chain saw will cut. The McCulloch 3-25 
designed to match exactly the require- 


Horsepower, plus engine torque char 
ion. And McCulloch chains are 


chain efficiency actually determine how fast 
has a 3-horsepower special McCulloch engine 
ments of chain sawing. All bearings are anti-frict 
designed for maximum cutting efficiency in all types of wood. 


OTHER FEATURES, TOO x Automatic clutch * Manually 
operated built-in chain oiler # Full-power sawing in any position or 
at any angle *® Kickproof rewind starter * Easily accessible 
ignition breaker points ® Conveniently grouped engine controls 
* Weight of less than 25 Ibs complete with 18” blade and chain 


SEND FOR FREE LITERATURE AND NAME OF NEAREST DEALER 


McCULLOCH MOTORS 
corporation 


6101 West Century Boulevard 
Los Angeles 45, Califorma 


18” Mode! . 


THERE’S a M 
cCULLOCH FOR 
ING JOB & 


30” 
Model 5-49 $395 60" Model 5.49. $425 
24” 


wa 40° 20 5-49 ow Saw 
Model 5.49 $405 " “49 B $425 
Prices f. 0. b. les An 4 w 
A geles 15 3-25 Bow Sa 
$325 


NATIONW 
SALES AND SERVICE 


| 
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FOREST MENSURATION 


By Herman H. ( 


FOREST VALUATION 


FARM WOOD CROPS 


TEXTBOOK OF DENDROLOGY. New third edition 


Send for copics on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 WEST 42nwo STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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Volume 48 MARCH 1950 


Part 2 


Journal of Forestry 


Contains the Revised 


Constitution and Bylaws 


of the 
Society of American Foresters 


AMERICAN 
FORESTERS 
1900 


Executive and Publication Office 
$25 Mills Building 
17th Street and Pennsylvania Avenue N. W. 


Washington 6, D. C. 


Entered as second class matter at the post office at Washington, D. ¢ Published monthly. Sub 
scription $6 a year; 60 cents a single copy Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage 
provided for in the Act of February 28, 1925, embodied in paragraph 4, Section 412, P. L. 


and R. authorized November 10, 1927. Copyright, 1950, Society of American Foresters 
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Constitution 


Articles of Incorporation Article I theoretical and practical experience 


Name i demonstrated his acceptance of 
“THIS is to certify that whose 


lards rrofessional conduct 


t ty shall 
names inte woe i hall to justify the Society 


zens of the ‘ je \ FPORESTERS t im as competent to repre 
Article verformance of his duties Mem 
lumbia ive Objects all be 


gether, pursuar 


profession honorably and capably 


engaged in forestry work at 


bjects is Society shall be of election 


XVIiT, sub Cha vd f to represent, adv e, and protect the in Sec. 6. Fi 


lows shal foresters of 

s and standards of the profession outstanding achievement as leaders in re 
a medium for ex sponsible directive or distinetive individ 
thought, and to al work of a 1 il character Chey 

ress and stand all be elected from the Members and 


porate in forestry work at the 


Fons he eleetion 

Article Hl See. 7 int em ode 
Membership De fined persons re wh cientists 
illied to 

See. The membership the So ; 
ciety sl consist of Junior Members, 
Associate Members, Corresponding 

the bers, and Honorary Members 


the See. 2. Members 


furtl 


imme weir ection ¢ 


nbers, Junior Mem 
generaitys 
nomination for member Sec. 8. 


the ihove ment he forests 
have deelared, i ‘ dents 
manner, their inte sions, or ada, bu who 
eitizens substantia iterest in Ameri 
Affiliate Members shall be Sec. 9. Honorary Members 
have had six vears or more 1) persons not foresters who have ren 
experience in the production dered distinguished service to forestry 


of timber erops or management or pro either in America or abroad, or (2) pro 
tection of the forest resources of forest fessional foresters of outstanding achieve 
ind, and who have demonstrated their ment whose field of work lies outside of, 

forest administration and who are not citizens of, » United 
employment in positions States, its possessions, or Canada 


Affiliate Members may 
intor Membership on sh 


Distr See. 10.) Members, Members, 
ind Felloy in good stand 
I. Margaret ity ! vote on any 


ind for tl olun a See. 4. Junior Members shall be 


Society i whole. Other 
rradt 
graduates of sel members attend any mee 


Society an ke par 


Article IV 
fdmission to Membership 


Sec. 1. All admissions or reinstate 
ments to the Society, and ady ement 
from ffi ‘ Junior 
Member igher grad 1 be by 


i 
7 
4 
tr fessior aft r tr thro rhy t tor str s s ch 
| oviation ith fore i 1 
4a ) hited 
tive thought a t of solidarit recognized by the profession 
‘mong foresters bers, and 
shall for the first vear of its existence be 
countries or 
Witness our hands this ldav of of becoming 
tober, A. D. 192s See. 3. 
persons wl 
R. Y. STuar ‘ 
of 
R. V. ReyNoup 
Ovip M. Burner, 
lo FAWRENBACH, 
Bens A. CHANDLER 
“a | 
t ‘ of “ff 
hereby certify that Stuart, sinc 
proved Cour or in feu of suct the discussions, 
re Rey is, Ovid M. Bu | H. Fahr training they shall show proof that they but shall have no vote 
4 enbael nd Bernard A. Chandler, parties have aequired an adequate understanding ‘ 
ihe. to the foregoing and annexed Certificate f the basic economic, business, and tech 
facts and principles sufficient for the 
; foundation of a professional eareer in 4 
rest « bearing date n tl at 
Forester forestr nd substantially equivalent. to 
‘ October, A. D. 1028. perser poeared the training given in a school of forestry : 
1 the approved by the Counci The Couneil 
anid R. Y. Stuart, R. V. Reynolds, Ovid Shall determine the form and method by ; 
j h such proof shall be show? i t Counei 
: M. Butler, John ! nd Ber 
ng the equ nts in practical experiences For candidates for reinstatement and + 
nard A. nd in school training, which w for Junior Membership who ar gradu 
od an qualifying the candidate s of forestry approved by 
signed nd s ection to this f membershir the Council mav delegate 
e 
Sec. 5. Members! sha elected this authority to the Executive Secretary 
+) J M ned For other indidates. the Couneil 
‘ eX lelegate this ithority to a Couneil 
fort) foroeatr ne to the thev met 
or ommittee of three appointed by the 
Witness my hand off «al this the requirements for Junior Membershiy The usanimoes vote of 
iad of Obet Sh Advan \ het at Cour committee sha be required to 
t Cou ndidate a split vote by the 
M ur committee shall require consideration by 
‘ 
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Sec. 4. Members and Fellows who re 


doubtful case or one re seribe provided each candidate ¢ leeted 
thereunder shall be required to receive an 


ell acts on 
iected by the Council committee, eight 


iffirmative votes shall be necessary to affirmative vote of not less than one half 


tire from active forestry practice, after 


having been members of the Society for 


“) vears or more, may upon application 


ad the total votes cast - 

At least one month prior to action by Sec. 5. Charges of unprofessional to the Council continue as voting members 

the Council, the names of all candidates conduct against a member must be sub but have their dues remitted exeept for an 

5 coinaelt ati statement of their quali mitted to the Council in writing by five annual charge of $5 should they desire to 

5 feations, shall be referred to the entire or more voting members. The Council receive the JOURNAL OF FORESTRY and 
voting membership for comment or pro. — Shall consider proceedings looking toward other Society publications 

tost the expulsion of any member for unpro Article VI 

See. 2. Nominations for all grades of fessional conduct It may delegate this Office 
nbership except Junior Member and function or any part thereof to a com — 

Fello he he endorsed by a Section of mittee or committees on disciplinary ac Sec. |. rhe officers of the Society 
The accused shall be informed of shall be a President, a Vice President, 
3 siding within the territory of any See the charges against him, and be afforded and an Executive Secretary 

tion, when they shall be endorsed by three an opportunity to be heard See. 2.) The President and Vice Presi 

’ - The affirmative vote of eight members dent shall be elected from the Members 


Mombers or Fellows; and shall be sub 


of the Council shall be necessary to expel, and Fellows as provided in Article VIII, 


itted in writing, with complete evidence 


reprimand, censure, or otherwise disci and shall serve for two vears from Janu 


the Executive Secre 


of entions, to 


! 
pline a member ary l,or until their successors are elected 


. 6 Conditions under which mem The Executive Secretary shall be ap 


Nominations for Junior Membe rshi} 


of bership may be terminated or former pointed by the Couneil which is empow 

school of forestr ipproved by the Coun members reinstated shall be defined in ered to enter into contractural relations 

il shall be endorsed hy three voting mem Ge byte with him during the period not exceeding } 

Article V two years for which he is appointed 

evidence af sack Dues Se 3. The President shall preside 

vraduation to the Executive Seere tary at meetings of the Society, shall be ehair 
al man of the Council, | appoint such 


assessed upon original election to committ is may be approved by the 


Nominations for Junior Membership he 


iduates of 


for indid ho are 
membership, br shal ‘ ‘ 
school of forestry approy by the mip, tg Council, and shall perform all other du 
he of tighe r grades or for ele ties incident to his office 
the Society and shall be submitted with 7308 o the grades of Corresponding Mem Sec. 4. In the absence of the Presi 
ver and Honorary Member or in his inability to act, his duties 


complete evidence of education and prac : 
Sec. 2. Effective January 1, 1949 a1 shall be performed by the Vice President 
tary nual membership dues shall he as follows In the event neither can serve, the Coun 
Immediately upon a Junior Member's For erie #15 - ceil shall appoint a president pro tempore 
fulfillment of the requirements for Mem For Members, #12 for their first six See. 5. The Executive Secretary shall 
her. the Section in whieh he is domiciled “ Ag in this grade; $15 thereafter be the executive officer of the Society un 
may nominate him for the higher grade For Junior Members, #6 for their first der the general direction of the Couneil 
\ Junior Member who, at the expiration three years in this grade; $9 for their He shall perform the duties of treasurer, 
of six vears. has not been nominated hy second three years in this grade; #12 be eustodian of the funds and securities 
: i Section for the grade of Member, and thereafter of the Society, and shall furnish bond in 
For Associate and Affiliate Members, suitable amount as determined by the 


forestry Work 


vho is aetively engaged in 


shall automatically become a Member un Couneil 
Honorary and Corresponding Members Article VIl 


less his advancement is protested on the 

basis of lack of competence or for other = not be charged dues Council 

seasons, and the protest is sustained by See. 3.) Annual dues shall be payable 

‘ae Clmineil from the first day of January Members Sec. 1. The Society shall be governed 
Annually. the Executive Secretary shall in arrears on July 1 shall be deelared in by a Council comprised of the President, 

ie al » Section of every Junior Mem had standing and shall forfeit from that Vice President, and nine elected members 

her in ite territory who is completing his late, until their dues are paid, the right Sec. 2. The members of the Council 

; to vote, to be elected to office, or to re shall be eleeted from the Members and 


sixth vear of membership, and shall re : : 
f the So Fellows as provided in. Article VIII 


Members elected to the Couneil shall serve 


est a report on him and an endorse ceive the official publications o 
ciety 


ment if he is eligible for Member. In 
stances of questionable ¢ itv shall be Entrance fees and dues of nowly elected two vears. The President, Vice President, 
q eeferred to the Council, which body shall members shall be payable upon their ae and members of the Council may be nomi 
ss nterpret the phrase “‘actively engaged a ceptance of eleetion to membership Mem nated and elected for additional terms of 
forestry wor in doubtful cases, Thus hers elected after April 1, July 1, and two years 
those who have been Junior Members for October 1, respectively, shall be charged See. 3.) The Council shall control the 
six vears, who are activel three fourths, one half, or one fourth of funds of the Society; shall appoint the 
foreatr vho have } the annual dues for the vear as indicated Editor in Chief of the JounnaL; shall 
ORE by the date of election except that mem have the power to fill any vacancies o¢ 
ee onc , eoaaael sted on grounds of hers admitted to the Society after Ds eurring in its number; and shall perform 
; once or for other reasons, shall be cember 1 shall not be charged dues for such other duties as preseribed in’ the 
ortified as full Members by the Coun the remainder of the ealendar year several articles and sections of the Consti 
; Members promoted to a higher grade tution. The Couneil shall receive and act 
See. 3. Nominations to the grade of shall be charged with the dues for said upon charges of professional eonduet pre 
Fellow shall be made by the ritten ef grade, | ith tl quarter vear ferred against any member of the So 
lorsement of twenty five Members nd n whiel re elected ciety, as provided in Article TV, Seetion 
Fellows The Couneil may remit the dues of any ; The Council shall have power, by vote 
Sec. 4. Election to the grade of Fel in s}) il reason as pro if at least eight of its members, to draft 
ow shall be concurrent with the eleetion hvlaws ind establish bylaws but no such bylaws 
of officers by letter ballot of the members r of ar grade shall be en shall abrogate or be inconsistent ™ ith any 
of the Cour ind Fellows The ballots titled to anv return of fees or dues upon part of this Constitution Any action of 
may be eounted by any system of prefer severance of his connection with the So the Couneil may be brought before the 
ential voting which the Couneil may pre ety. Society at large on written petition of 
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‘ 
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remaining nine members of 


shall be determined by the 


in election 


Artic 
Meetings 
Article IN 


Society Publications 


Article Vil 
Election of Ce 


Article 


Sections 


ome 


The Editor 
ind direetly 


itions 


t witl i weount 


e10us ne 


Artiele 
Subject D 


Article 


fmendments 


not thas fing men rs repre euch of the tor in Chief shall comprise the editorial 
wall members from each This isunl Hare rule 
provision not al te jurisdiction t irwe 
over ‘ of ad wtion nor to 
win i trat ‘ tters tt i}? 1 
sec. I. shall hold an an 
) nual meeting and such other meetings as 
‘ Society shall publish serially | he fhe piiee and 
i date of nu eting shall be se 
me ers of tl (our ! te notice given to 
Jo or Fo in ected nd a i 
Fy tut quorum ore h respect te t st thre nouths ad nee 
suthorize. ‘I off Sec. 2. Resolutions lopted at tlh 
4 nnu necting by the vote of less than a 
naijoerity of the entire voting membership 
aha epresent t ‘ najori 
ppainted | the President th the t ! ‘ etary. subjeet to tl e t repr 
t ft st ot r members pres 
approval of tt Wo mall general direction of the Cow throug nion © ing 1 
April 1 of the vear hich an election the President. The Cou: » if nt and s not be binding on the So ; 
sto be held. It sha the «ut this pres le t tit be printed as et 
Wty ommittes 1) to provide that the 5 supplementary section of the J . ; 
iv the offiee of lent and at t mine beilit Put ition in Sox 
: nididates presented fe ‘ See. Sections of the Socie 
(‘our res te me it nd notice to tl Memherst i} thin the i} the Counc pon tl vrit 
fr t nen it ning of these terms Articles IN ter f thirt r mor oting 
; and tes 111, and X of this Constitution t fifteen of whom shall 
h member of nd to suy The Jo or Forestry si bee he ers or Fellows. res nt thin 
plement sucl t! her non jer the immediate direction of an Editor enough to istif the 
tien ty vith Chief, who shall be assisted by Associ that stion 4 
or \ t lites for te Editors of such number and fields of min Sections must hold at 
4 non ties as n be authorized or preseribed enst one neeting enel ear to retain 
te \ President to the Coun recom dation of their authorization 
sey, on listributed to the entire mem the Editor in-Chiet P| in Chiet See, 2% The officers of cach Section oa 
t nt organ of t the Couneil for the editorial po ind such others ss n he found neces 
t ts own no im contents nd form of the JouRNA Seetion officers sha be voting 
bit 
“ or ' tien ! ‘ or th tinal authority over its reading ma members of the Society a 
led thin t set b ‘ 
‘ the Sec. 3. Any Section mav. subject to 
‘ sted na t 11s the approval of the Counc idopt for its 
t tur in om is to the Couneil for skillfu be as it may 
7 aces to rror He shall be free from r tind ine ling the qualifications 
P n | ' ons or the finar il and business for nembers of the Section, 
; | to instruct the | tive hich shall be lodged with the Ex fivt with the Constitution af the Sarie? eg 
Secretary binit during t itive Secretary under the general dire See. 4. The Couneil shall have. the 
retort lat veetion, to tl oting tion the ¢ in but on sion sha right os time to reseind the thor 
‘ tter t nomins ousulted in these matters nd he may tion of nd to terminate 
petition (our sucl lvisory suggestions and 
See. 2. Nominat tition sha presentations relating isiness 
nelitions fuirs of tl Jo is he may deen lores 
pproprinte. With his approval. the Ex 
Subject Divisions of the Soeiet many 
t i " hortzed by the Cour ipon the 
to t flies etition the Coune to ser is Managing Editor 
ter members 6f the Society chwasad in 
nor ‘ the f forestry ¢ h the 
t ft dit i i ‘ 
\ ra or } ows of the So 
et Sul t Divisions sha orgat 
neat lent torin ef « + 
iat 1 or s the Cour e eo ed of 
Gee. 3 A t Presider ! 
t t ‘ 
1 ‘ 
‘ nt \ Editors, t Mar pr t fort 1 
€ 
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Headquarters 


1. The official headquarters of the So 


ciety shall be in the District of Columbia. 


Citizenship 

2. Transfer of citizenship outside of 
the United States, its possessions, or 
Canada subsequent to election shall not 
invalidate membership or the right to 
ote and to receive the publications of 
the Society, but it shall prevent transfer 
to a higher grade of voting membership, 


ar bers shall also forfeit the 


right to hold office as a member of the 


Council 


Schools of Forestry Classified 


3. In pursuance of Artic II1, See 
tion 4, of the Constitution, the Couneil 
shall list the institutions teaching pro 
fessional forestry in three classes: 


a. Institutions approved by the Coun 
vil These shall be termed ‘* Approved 
Schools 

b. Institutions listed by the Couneil 
us covering in their instruction the gen 
eral field of professional forestry but not 
approved by reason of not meeting fully 
the standards required for such approval 
These shall be termed *‘ Listed Schools 

ce. Institutions which do not provide 
adequately for covering in their instruc 
tion the general field of professional 
forestry by reason of inadequate teaching 
force, or incomplete curriculum or both 


Membership Requirements 
Affiliate Member Grade 


4. Requirements for Affiliate Grade: 
Practical training in forestry, or in re 
lated fields in wildland management or 


forest utilization, is the basic require 
ment 
The Affiliate grade shall lude those 


al knowledge 


vho have acquired a prac 
f forestry or of related activities in the 
elds of wildland management or forest 


tilization, but whe have not as yet quali 


tied for professional grades of member 


a. Candidates shall hav it le 

eurs of experience 
vhiceh ma be counted as one ve 
semester of ipproprinte traimimng at a 
ranger tik or rofessional schoo 
ry te 11 num sen ters 

ites sl reg if er 
gaged n gre ng forests vith ttend 
nt duties s < gement or pr 
ntr rosa r restry ict 
ties; reg r eng ! in related wild 


Bylaws 


Junior Member Grade 


5. Requirements for Junior Grade: 
Pheoretical training in the fundamental 
principles of professional forestry is the 


basie requirement 


Junior Membership is the temporary, 
probational entrance grade for profes 
sionally trained foresters 

Class A. Graduates of a school of for 
estry approved by the Council do not re 
quire endorsement by a Section but only 
by three voting members of the Society 
Authoritative statement should be given 
as to the degree received, and the currieu 
lum taken, which must be one that has 
been approved by the Council as covering 


the b requirements for Junior Mem 


bership 

B to G. Evidence must be 
presented that the candidate has acquired 
an adequate understanding of the basie 


economic, business ind technical facts 


and principles sufficient for the founda 
tion of professional career forestry 


and substantially equivalent to the train 
ing given in school of forestry approved 
by the Coun: 


ment of eXaminations given by the So 


Pending the establish 


ciety, this evidence shall consist of 


a. Endorsement by «a Section as. re 
quired by Article [V, Section 2 for candi 
dates who are not graduates of a school 
of forestry approved by the Council 

b. A transeript of the scholastic re« 
ord for those who have attended schools 
of forestry, ranger schools, or institutions 
giving courses in forestry. Obviously not 
required for those without such courses 
covering reading or 


study in professional forestry subjects 


statement 


with supervision if anys 
d. Statements of sponsors as to the 


icquisition by the ceondidate of the con 


stitutional qualifications ibove stated 
Evidence of practic experience is of 
value for this grade, only as bearing on 
the basic professional qualifications of 
the grade 

e. Practical experience in forestry 


work of a character tending to supple 


ment deficiencies in required theoretical 
professional education ind) within the 


field as defined for Affiliate Member, as 
follows 


Class: 


ipproved One vear sinee graduation 

Cc. Graduates of schools of forestr 
not listed Three vears since graduation 

D. Nongraduates of pproved schools 
who have completed at least on semester 
or junior veur eur subsequent to 
said attendanee for each semester neon 
pleted, not to exceed a maximum of three 


semesters 


chools 


One 


not 


subsequent to said attendance for each 
semester uncompleted, not to exceed a 
maximum of three semesters plus one 
additional veur 


F. Men who have had professional 


orestrys itm 


or vocational courses inf 
stitutions not listed or at ranger schools. 
Six years subsequent to attendance plus 
one additional vear in exse the candi 
date’s imstruction in technical or voea 
try subjects has not covered 


tional fores 


it least two semesters 
G. No instruction in professional for 
estry. Eight vears 


Phe experience required for these class 


es is therefore as follows: 


comprehensive 


f. The passing of 
civil service examination for teehnieal 
positions in forestry, as given by the 
U.S. Civil Service Commission, shall be 
considered as satisfying requirements b 
ind ¢ above, provided the character of 


such examination meets the approval of 


a. If and when it is demonstrated 
that the above requirements fail te yield 
satisfactory evidence that the eandidate 
possesses the theoretical training in pre 


essional forestry which is the be 


this grade of membership, the 
may require the eandidate to pass an ex 
mination approved and conduete! under 
the direction of the Couneil 

h. Junior Members at time of election 
need not be engaged in forestry work 


since the qualifications for the grade do 
not require it Application for this grade 
of membership shall constitute sufficient 
proof of interest in forestry 

i. Graduates in forestry of the 
1936 or previous vears from the following 
nstitutions: California, Colorado Agri 
eultural College, Connecticnt State Col 
lege, Cornell, Georgia, Harvard, Idaho, 
Indiana Purdue), Lowa, Louisiana, 
Maine, Michigan State College, University 
of Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, New 
York State College Svracuse), North 


( Hampshire, Ohio State 
I egon, Pennsylvania State 
‘ Washington State College, 
University of Washington, Yate md of 
discontinued sehools as follows: Biltmore, 
Pennsvivania State Forest Academy at 
Mont Alto, Colorado Celleg it Colorado 
Springs, Nebrash Harvard undergradu 
te sha ! gible for membership in 
the Junior grade on showing proof of 

luation n forestry, on the endorse 


t of three voting members of the So 


l 
( 3 7 
1-3 
67 
& , 
the | 
¥ 4 
| 
nt 
{ 
i 
i: 
shiy 
ind aet ties s } s rang fe, or 
recreation management; or regularly en 
gaged in those phases of ut ition hav E. Nongraduates of listed <= mut ety in the same manner as for gradu 
ng relation to the gre ng of forest vet approved who have completed at least ates of schools of forestry approved by 
4 crops me semester of junior year. fib vear the Cour The provision of Bylaw 5 5 
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shall indidates who 


ate in 


gradu ds; whenever the accomplishment of bers of the profession who would normal 


juent F ind to these aims requires the ipplication of ly be expected to know of their activities, 


all nongraduates schools orestrv professional forestry knowledge are eligible for this grade The words 
or any year d. Individuals who have not qualified recognized by the profession generally 


j. Candidates who their fores or Junior Membership cannot obtain the will be taken to mean that if the mem 
try work and training in t a ) Member grade. The two requirements for bers of a Section generally recognize that 
previous ue and wi shall election to the grade of Member of per these services have a value to the profes 
decreed te & Gestion the So sons aged primarily with resources ‘Sion generally, that is, extending outside 
Junior gr: ind submit other aun trees or forestry are Junior he boundaries of the Section, the indi 
from three or more ‘ r Membership, indicating the possession of v al eligible, if approved by the 
grasp of for ; 7 7 basie theoretical training professional ouncil, Persons of lesser merit should 
ear ries tet ‘ forestry, and activities o forest be associated not with the Society but 


aati , ind defined. It follows that persons only as associate members of a Seetion, 
quiremen ‘ ‘ 


re not Junior Members, or Junior when its bylaws provide for such a grade 


embers whose activities have nothing to 


M 
Fellow Grade 
ith forest land, such as the adminis 
ition of grazing on the nonforested 8. Requirements for Fellow: The 


scribex ligibility re ments f 
Member Grade public domain, wildlife management con prescribed eligibility requirement for 


Fellow indicate that a eandidate’s reeord 


and tation should be well known 


cerned only wi prairie or waterfow! 
6& Requirements for Member! 


nanagement unrelated to forests, or ero 
Grade: Competence is professiona 


sion engineers in treeless regions “do not imong Members and Fellows, who alone 
the bus requirement wa seer ire entitled to vote for these eandidates 

ction to Junior grace Except as provided for under qualif Such candidates should be selected from 
Three experience fores dads among the most widely known Members, 
try, the purposs which is to demon shall count only as the equivalent of th whose professional service has been ex 
strate that the eandidate of being thi ceptionally outstanding 
his Junior requ its, h demonstrat purpose of this grade to require prepara 9. A petition nominating a Member 
d his competence as racticing forester tion in both theoretical and practieal for 
to accept responsibility and perform du estry. A minimum of two years of prac companied by a biographical sketch of 
1 professional character such as to tieal experience in addition to study shall the candidate 
justify the Society in accepting him as he required for Member of his professional career and accomplish 
competent to represent the profession ca ments \ sketch of biographical facts 
pab in the performanee of his duties ds 


for advancement to Fellow must be ac 


ties af 


neluding a brief account 


ute Member Grade not exceeding 200 words shall be printed 


is adherence to such standards of i , for each nominee for the grade of Fellow 
7. Requirements for Associate Me 


bership. There shall be two alternate 


i characte 
Membership Nominati and Elee 
Procedure 


n aceepting him as 

mpetent enn. 2 profession qualifications for Assoc: Membership 
compete esen re 

morabls werfo f di a. VPersons who have not the profes 

honors performance of his du 10. Endorsement by a Section, 


provided in Article IV, See. 2, may be ae 


— sional forestry qualifications of Junior 
on ith other 


Members, but who otherwise qualify as 
work at the ‘ complished either by vete of the Seetion 
M scientists for a grade equivalent to Sen 
prospective em or, When the Seetion bylaws so provide, 

‘ ior Membership, whieh is the conception 
eations by a committee of the Section empowered 
f this grade. S itis ork t 
setivitios ‘ is grad ientists working in the 
aaa forest products but whose train 
h Gol Publication of the names of candi 
res i ‘ i ‘ ti er ip T 
hccra, poe of forestry to qualify 1 Santer. Wan for membership as required by Ar 
‘ IV, See. 1, sh: take place So 


Y AFFAIRS purpose such 


resources, Forest 


h trees are tl r cov bers ong in this grade 
i of specialized curricula 
on whieh ro} produce 
pulp and paper mar publication, qualifications is inter 
or preted to mean a statement of the candi 
dat forestr dueatio \ ‘ ees 
mnagement is range management or yee y education, with degres 


y 


or other wialties, if said per ind dates, his present position, and the 
erosion 


of is electio f alrenc 
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fication by the Executive Seeretary, oF 
within 90 days after the periods as ex 
tended by the Executive Secretary, elec 
tion shall be void. 

15. The names of newly elected mem 
bers shall be made known to the member 
ship, through publication in the first is 
sue of Sociery succeeding the 
election in which they can appear 

16. The Executive 


supply each newly elected member with 


Secretary shall 


copy of the Constitution ind Bylaws of 
the Society 

17. All nominations, except of cand 
dates for Fellow, Honorary Member, and 
Corresponding Member, will be prepared 
on the printed forms provided by the 
Executive Seeretary and approved by the 
Council. These forms will carry instruc 
tions as to how to supply the factual evi 
dence required of a candidate's eligibil 
ity, in such matters as name, date and 
place of birth, education, prot ssional ex 
perience, and other data 

18. Every nomination, except of a 
-andidate for Junior Membership who is 
a graduate of a school of forestry ap 
proved by the Coun il. must be supported 
by three or more letters of endorsement 
from voting members ¢ xplaining how and 
why the candidate 1s eligible for the 
of membership for which he is 


sacle 
such letters of endorse 


nminated. In 
ment it is not sufficient for the sponsor 
simply to approve the candidate's elec 
addition, on the basis of 


tion; he must i 
his personal knowledge of the man and 
his work, explain brietly and clearly how 
and why he believes him to be eligible 
under the requirements of the Constitu 
tion 

19. All nominations for membership 
in the Society will be sent by the Section 
or by the group of individua] members who 
ure sponsoring the eandidate to the Exee 
utive Secretary at the Society's he idquar 
ters office in Washington, D. © He shall 
cheek each nomination to see that the 
Constitution and Bylaws have been com 
plied with as to endorsement and presen 
tatiob of the factual evidence of eligibil 
itv. . He shall acknowledge receipt of 
each nomination to the candidate, and 
shall inform him as to the procedure and 
approximate yp riod required for election, 
the provisions of the bylaws as to dues, 
and any other facts leemed desirable. 

The candidate ’s name will then be list 
ed for publication, un ler the heading 
‘Announcement of Candidates,’’ in the 
next available issue of Soctety AFFAIRS 


Such publication shall serve as acknowl 


edgment to the Sections or groups of 
individuals sponsoring the nominations 
Copies of the nomination papers in each 
“ase will, on the appearance of s ich lists, 
be sent by the Executive Secretary to the 
Council for ballot with the exception, that 
in the case of candidates for Junior mem 
graduates of a achool of 


bership who ar 
forestry approved by the Couneil, the 
Council may delegate its authority to the 


retary to declare such candi 


Executive 
dates elected after the publication of 


their names, unless for some reason they 


are unqualified or their candidacy should 


referred to the entire Council. With 
the nomination papers will be included 
any comments on the candidate and his 
Elections shall not take effect 


ligibility 
until after the expiration of the period 
of 30 days following the publication of 
said list. If within this period one or 
more protests against the election of any 
eandidate are received, the Executive See 
retary shall conduct such investigations 
as are necessary to obtain full and nce 
quate information on whic h to make just 
and final decision as to the eligibility of 
the candidate. 

In case of a favorable vote, and in the 
absence of any protests, the candidate 
and his sponsors will be immediately noti 
fied of his election to membership by the 
Executive Secretary. 

When a candidate fails of election the 


results will be reported back to the Sec 


tion or group of members sponsoring the 
nomination. The reasons for this action 
will be included in order that the spon 
sors may be guided accordingly, if they 
desire to submit the case for a second 


ballot. 
Official Membership Emblem 


20. The official emblem for Fellows 
and Members is a gold shield shaped pin 
with ‘‘Society of American Foresters 
1900°’ in gold letters on a green enamel 
background surrounded by a gold border. 
Only Fellows and Members shall wear 
this badge. 

The emblem for Junior Members is the 
sume design except that it has a white 
enamel border instead of a gold border 

The emblem for Associate, Correspond 
ing, and Honorary Members shall be the 
same as the Senior emblem except that 
the enamel background shall be brown 


instead of green. 
Termination of Membership 


21. Membership may be terminated 
by (1) voluntary resignation failure 


to pay dues; } expulsion for unpro 


fessional conduct as provided in Article 
IV, See. 5. 

4 voluntary resignation shall be ae 
cepted by the Executive Secretary pro 
vided charges of unprofessional conduct 
are not pending against the member and 
provided the member 1s in good standing 
at the time and his dues are paid for the 
current year, except that the current 
year’s dues shall not be required from 
members resigning prior to January 31, 
in any year 

In the Case of “ member whose dues 
remain unpaid on November 1, the Exee 
utive Secretary shall notify both the 
member himself and the Secretary of his 
Section, that the dues must be paid or a 
request for remission oT postponement 
made within thirty days. For newly elect 
ed members the provisions of Bylaw 39 
shall apply. If the dues are not paid, nor 
a request for remission or postponement 
made by the member or his Section with 
in thirty days after such notice from the 
Executive Secretary, membership shall 
automatically terminate, unless charges 


of unprofessional conduct are pending, in 


which ease membership shall not termi 
nate until the charges have been disposed 
of. A member thus dropped for nonpay 
ment of dues shall not be eligible for 
reelection to any grade of membership 
until he shall have paid the dues in ar 
rears at the time he was dropped. 

In case either the member or his See 
tion requests remission or postponement 
of dues, the Council shall aet upon such 
request promptly. The Council may re 
mit or postpone the payment of dues of 
any member upon its own initiative. 

22. Notice of all terminations of 
membership shall be given to the mem 
bership at large, through publication in 
Sociery AFFAIRS or otherwise, and the 
Sections concerned shall be notified 


Unprofessional Conduct 


23. It will be regarded by the Society 
unprofessional conduct for a member, 
when he has reason to know that an ap 
pointment to a position not yet vacant 
will be made possible by the dismissal for 
political reasons of the present) incum 
bent 

a. To seek such appointment through 
political channels; 

b. To aceept such appointment 

24. The seeking or accepting of po 
litical endorsement for appointment to a 
vacant position does not necessarily con 
stitute unprofessional conduet, but should 
be avoided as far as possible because it 
tends to identify the applicant with a po 
litical instead of a merit system of em 
ployment and to render him subject to 
dismissal when party government changes. 

25. It shall not be required that all 
five members signing charges of unpre 
fessional conduct, as provided in Article 
LV, See. 5, be prepared to submit evidence 
in support of such charges. The purpose 
of the provision is to prevent hasty action 
by requiring that the matter must be 
sufficiently serious, in the judgment of 
five members, to warrant further investi 
gation by the Couneil 

26. Members preferring charges of 
unprofessional conduct will be expected 
to cooperate with the Couneil by submit 
ting such evidence as they may have, or 
by directing the Council to other sources 
of information 

27. The names of persons signing 
charges in accordance with Article TV, 
See. 5, shall not be made known to the 
accused, nor shall he be informed that 
charges have been made unless and until 
the Council, after due investigation, shall 
have become convineed that such charges 
appear to be sufficiently well founded to 
be brought to his attention. 

28. If, after investigation, any or all 
of the charges made under the provisions 
of Article IV, Sec. 5, appear to a major 
itv of the Council to be well founded, a 
statement of such charges shall be sub 
mitted to the accused, who shall then have 
a period of sixty days within which to 
prepare and submit a written defense. 
After the expiration of such sixty days 
the case shall be submitted for the deci 
sion of the Council, by letter ballot 
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that he 
his dues. He 


is ready to resume payment of 


will not be required to pay 
up back dues for the period during which 


he was inactive 
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Such President pro tempore may be 
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the Council or from outside If he is 


appointed from the Council membership, 
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Officers: Duties, Ete. 
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Society Publications 
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as the official organ or publication of the 


s each to appear monthly, namely, 


or Forestry and Sociery 


SocieTy AFFAIRS is designated 


Society referred to in the various sections 
of the Constitution, and publication in it 
notice to the 
Articles IV, 

rhe contents of 
not subject to the edi 


the 


membership 
\ III, and X 


SO 


shall constitute 
is require 

ind the Vs 
CIETY AFFAIRS art 
torial staff and do 
isions of Article 


The 


responsibili 


not under 
IX of the ¢ 
shall 
selection 
the J 


workman 


come 


pros onstitu 


tion Editor in-Chief have sole 
for the f 
approval the contents 

ind its form and 


the editor 


or Fort 
all consult 

making any important changes in 

In the 


shall be subject to 


format or cover exercise of these 


responsibilities he 
and general policies 


budget limitations 


as determined by the Council 

Students of approved schools of 
granted the privilege of 
reduced 


forestry may be 


subscribing to the JOURNAL at a 


rate so long as they are bona le stu 


dents. Th 


members of 


privilege shall not apply to 


the 
work 


Society who are taking 
graduate 
74. A member in 

1 shall 

the JOURNAL 


Upon 


arrears for dues on 


receive no more issues of 


dues are paid 


shall be entitled 


intil his 


paying his dues he 


to receive those issues of the JOURNAL 


that he has missed, if he so requests 


Secti 


75. Every member 
standing, o 


good 


tomatieally entitle 


that Section of the Soci 


domiecil domicile 
be } me or 

usiness and his 
the 
ion, when, by 


resi 


within 


mav establish his 


irpose of 


individ 


Section for the | 
lal can 


membership. An 


ng member on one Seetion, 


member o 


all confine its reg 
individuals whose 


defined, is within its 
y admit 
m who 
Nonmembers of 


ite members of a 


issoclate mem 


reside elsewhere 
the ‘letY may 
Section 
come regular members or 
serve as officers of a Section. This applies 
to former members of the Socic ty whose 
membership has been terminated, as well 
been members 
shall 


secretary near 


as to those who never have 


78. The 


furnish to each 


Executive Seeretary 


Section 


' 
vided for it aws 
may be apy hen 
the ereation 
ceived the appre i 
may be either ten 
t 
some definite tas 
successors are apy 
/ sist of as many 7k 
the Coune:l may de 
of all standing committees 
sume term as that of the President by 
they were appointed, and until of 
Mir successors are appomty tires get ee. 
of all committees sha be 
tl lent ho shall, v without 
i msult the chairman of Counei 
is to the other appointments excess ¢ 
ees. committees appointed for a definite ad budget, or LE 
ministrative purpos ire sutomatically in the } 
discharged on the completion « thori 
charge of investigations may t ‘ 
me harged by the Couneil, at the request of £ 
the committee through its el or 
tel 
on the initiative of th 
member of any committ 
ehairman, subject to 
P t with the convent of 
re residen ‘ ‘ 
| 
may 
erent 
ber of "5 
ite 
a 
election, ¢ 
separately 
Socrety 
plied with necessary 
supplies through the Exeeutive Secretary. Meetings 
i the Socie a 
Finances 69. be of the Society in 
ppointe by tever grade, is au 
60. The fiscal year of the Society 
such to membership in 
shall end on November 30 
ers as he may n which he 
61. The Executive Secretary's books 1a 
i of this commit shall establish h 4 
shall be sen nnually by a eerti 5 
] mor be 
fled pul natant the elose af Fellow and sl of a member sha 
t f lence ess his 
each face aad at midveat rst of the Such appoint len in 
ment al mnt} profession 
£ 62 t Seeretary and all nen ill promptly in i iff 
employees handling funds of the Society y APPATIES 
- ‘ rat ‘ ‘ 
shall be bonded in suit © amounts as 70. The committee shall be responsi I tration h 
: lecided 1 t! Cour it the Society's e for the teehnical program of the 
Section ou 
expense meeting, but not for the of the 
63. \ bills ag nat the Society shall isiness meeting It shall ippoint or 
it m become ssociate 
hy i} the eraan of ommittes seleet spenkers nd topies and shall pre nay ecom in “associate f 
iny other Section 
itherized menses befor they pure i reliminary program and submit 
by the Executive Secretary t to the Executive in time for 76. Each Section 
tes 64. A Finance ¢ nittee shall be ap him to have it printed and mailed to the ilar membership t 
ey pointed by the President, with the ap. Membership. The Executive Seeretary domicile 
a pro of the Coun to advise with the shall have the program = printed and territ : 
ae Executive Secretary and th the Couneil mailed to the members at least five weeks 
ay regarding the budget and the handling before the date of the annual meeting 
Lig of the Society's investments. The Finane 71. A member desiring to present a i 
? Committee t no tee ed upon in an paper at the annual meeting shall notify ; 
fa advisory cay ty with reference to the the committee on the meeting, either di i 
renting of office space and in the employ E un 
re ‘ nrougnh the ecrTe 
“ ment of suel erical and other assistance tary, ut least seven weeks before the dat 
saa as may be necessary to carry on the busi f the meeting, of the title of his paper, 
ak ness of the Society, subject to the limita ind sha it the mm! gm submit at least 
4 
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the beginning of each year the names 
and addresses of all mem be rs of the So 
ciety in good standing within the tern 
the Section. He shall also notify 


the Section secretaries from time to time 


tory of 


during the year of changes due to death, 


resignation, termination of membership, 
new elections, or transfer from one Juris 
diction to another. 

79, The Section shall report promptly 
to the Executive Secretary ot the 
the results of el 


the adoption of 


Society 
‘tions of Section officers; 
Section and 


and shall report at 


bylaws 
amendments thereto; 
least once a year on the proceedings of 
the Section. 

80. The Section secretary 
nish the Editor in- Chief with 
such papers delivered before meetings of 


shall fur 


copies of 


the Section as seem appropriate for pub 


lication in the JOURNAL, unless the author 


desires to make other disposition thereof 
Section Chapters 


authorized by the 


4 Chapter of any Section may be 
officers or executive 


committee the Section upon written 


petition of fifteen (15) or more voting 
resident in an 
where a strong local 
may be effected. The boundaries of a 
Chapter shall be established by the See 


recommendations from the mem 


members of the Section 


area organization 


tion on 
bers concerned 
Chapters shall hold at least one meeting 


each year to retain their authornzation 
Open meetings are specifically authorized. 

The officers of each Chapter shall in 
clude a chairman, a vice chairman, and a 
shall be 
members of the Society, serving concur 
rently with the officers of the Section, and 
elected by the members of the Chapter. 
A current list of the officers and the 
members of each Chapter shall be on file 
with the secretary of the Section. 


secretary treasurer, who voting 


A section is authorized to appropriate 
funds to the Chapter for the conduct of 
its business. 

Actions or recommendations of a Chap 
ter on Society matters will be transmitted 
to the Couneil with the recommendation 
of the Section. The Section shall 


the right to rescind the authorization of 


have 


any Chapter and to terminate its exist 


ence, 


Subject Divisions 
82. 
of the 
effective 
phases of forestry, 


The purpose of Subject Divisions 
shall be to 


means of 


Society provide an 


considering Various 
supplementary to that 
provided through Society or Section com 
create vocational 


mittees, and not to 


groups within the Society 
83. 
shall be open 


Membership in Subject Divisions 
all 
the basis of membership being in 


and par 


members of the So 
ciety, 
desire to 


terest in the subject 


13 


ticipate in the work and discussions of 
the Subject Division 

84. Subject shall be gov 
erned by the same regulations, prescribed 
in the Constitution and Bylaws, as are 
Society with 


They shall not issue 


Divisions 


respect 


committees of the 
to Society 
to the 
except 1 
Society, if approved by said Sections, and 


policies. 
public any statements or reports, 
through the Seetions of the 


in conformance with adopted policies of 
the Society, or (2) through the Council or 
ballot of the members if involving contro 
versial questions requiring Society ap 
proval 

85. The same freedom of discussion 
is permitted to Subject 


Sections and the Society at large, and the 


Divisions as to 


principles of publicity through the 
JourNAL apply to Subject 
to individuals, Seetions, and the Society 


Divisions «as 


Bylaws and Amendments 

86. All Bylaws shall become effective 
upon adoption unless otherwise specitied 
by the Council. 

87. All Bylaws shall be published in 
Sociery AFFAIRS or otherwise made avail 
able to the 
cable after adoption. 

88. The shall 
notify all members, through publheation 
APPAIRS or otherwise, of the 


members, as soon as practi 


Executive Secretary 
in SOCURTY 
adoption of any amendments in the Con 


stitution or Bylaws 


ij 
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Foresters’ Code of Ethics 


: The purpose of these inons is to for Withhold a: of a substantial or other lack of good moral character or of ade 
mulate guiding principles of professional nature for the purpose of substantiating quate training 

conduct for foresters in their relations i of Viev 15. In writing or in speech he will be 
with each other, with their employers scrupulous to give full eredit to others, 


and with the public lhe observance of : ts, Principals, in so far as his knowledge goes, for pro 
these canons secures decent and honorable and Employers cedures and methods devised or discovered 
Fiat professional and human relationships, es 7. He will be loyal to his client or to 4nd ideas advanced or aid given 
% tablishes enduring mutual confidence and the organization in which he is employed 16. He will not intentionally and 
respect nd enables the profession to ind will faithfully perform his work and without just eause, directly or indirectly, 
give it maximum serviec assignments injure the reputation or business of an 
> 8 He will present clearly the conse other forester 
I. he professional forester uti proposed if his professional forestry vinecing evidence of unprofessional con 
lize his knowledge and skill for the benefit judgement is overruled by nontechnical duet of a forester, he will present the in 
oF Bene iH cooperate in extending tuthority in cases where he is responsible formation to the prbper authority for 
. the effectiveness of the forestry profes for the teehnical adequacy of forestry or action 
18. He will not compete with another 
perienes th other foresters. and by con 9, He w not voluntarily disclose in forester on the basis of charges for wo 
! Cributing to the work of forestry soci formation concerning the business affairs by underbidding through reduction of his 
ti ‘ tien chools nd publies of his emplovers, principals or clients quoted fee after being informed of the 
tions which th lesire to keep confidential. un fee quoted by a competitor 
2. Ih ! tise " mou digi less eXpress permission is first obtained 19. He will not use the advant izes of 
4 fied manner, setting forth in truthful and 10. He will not. without the full a salaried position to compete unfair 
cnet fatements es he pre knowledge ind consent of his client or with another forester 
pared to render for | prospective ents emplover, have an interest in anv business 20. He will not attempt to supplant 
nd for the pul whieh ma nfluence his judgement in nother forester in a particular employ 
regard to the work for which he is en ment, after becoming aware that the lat 
gaged ter has been detinitely engaged 
3. for rrect and in Tl. He will not, for the same servicer 21. He will not review the work of 
reasing kno ly f forestr ned the weept compensation of any kind, other another forester, for the latter’s em 
dissemination of t no Ige, and will than from his client, principal, or em r’s knowledge, un 
tis rage nd condemn the spreading of plover, without full disclosure, knowledge on with the work 
intr nf ned yrerated state ind consent of all parties concerned 
12. He w engage, or advise his i 


other experts 


wlhere to the 


ciples o he mer system of employment 


Relations with Professional Foresters 


ne ige of th 13. He will at all times strive to pro 


opinion on ‘ restr profession ¢o ‘ 


. 
ou 
A 
ef 
and unbiased evaluation of the party con 
cism, or argument ' tters connected ind specialists in forestry and related 
with 1 fields whenever the client's or emplover’s 
‘ best of his ab \ Wiit 
lienting the same time, on wheee ix nterests would be best served by such 
y support, work fo 
W he ne cpert them in their r 
24. He w not participate in solicit 
n for tr tt 4 lie « > 
fact find: line. he base his 
a i g. h i from subordinates or emplovees for polit 
iphold the principle of 
! t tier nea ined from misrepresentation 
refrain Cpressing ind misunderstanding for those engaged in fareatr vor 
subject 1 in safeguarding the iling those in subordinate positions, as 
| +} faucets profession wainst the vimission to its being in the pul nterest and main 
nd not tort or f persons unqualified because tnining the standards of the professior 
4 
ha 
> 


4 4 
3 
| 
, 


; 


